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An odd question in copyright 
has arisen in England, where a 
well-known firm of music publishers, Boosey & Co.., 
have tried to restrain an agent of a mechanical or- 
gan from reproducing music for which they hold 
the copyright. The method of reproduction is by 
means of a perforated band of paper, and Justice 
Stirling, before whom the case was tried, held that 
reproduction of this kind was no violation of copy- 
right law. The case was carried to the Court of 
Appeal, and able arguments were made by some 
of the most distinguished members of the English 
bar, all three judges, Lord Justice Romer, Sir Fran- 
cis Jeune and Sir Nathaniel Lindley, agreed in re- 
fusing the injunction altogether, either as to the 
musical directions or the perforations. 


Machines and Copyright 


It was strenuously urged by the counsel for the plain- 
tiff, says the New York Sun, that many persons were 
so trained that these rolls presented to their eyes the 
original musical score and that they were able to play 
or sing from the one with as great readiness as from 
the other. But the judges held that the rolls were not 
so used in general nor were they made to be so used, 
and that such a use represented a mere theoretical assump- 
tion, and not a practical business fact. While it was true 
that the manufacture and sale of these rolls might dimin- 
ish the sale of the plaintiff's sheets, it was not clear that 
the plantiff’s copyright had been in any way infringed, 
and the decision of Mr. Justice Stirling in this regard, 
therefore, was affirmed. The Judges of the Court of 
Appeal declared moreover that Mr. Justice Stirling’s de- 
cision on what they thought was a subordinate aspect of 
the case, namely, the issuance of an injunction restraining 
the defendant from copying the musical directions on the 
sheets of music, was wrong. They held that no copy- 
right could vest in such directions apart from their con- 
nection with the musical scores themselves. The direc- 
tions were not in themselves a sheet of music, nor were 
they a sheet of letter-press published separately. They 
were mere words, not sentences forming a literal com- 
position in which copyright could be acquired. 

While the case was one regarding simple sheets of 
music and a particular machine, it is obvious that the 
principle laid down by the English Court of Appeal ap- 
plies thoroughly to the use of machines devised to make 
sounds that in any way become the subject of copyright. 
Its effect is, therefore, far-reaching. The wax cylinder 
of a phonograph cannot be a copy if perforated strips of 
paper are not copies. One may use these instruments 
freely in private as one may read or sing or play a printed 
page, without violating the law of copyright. It must 
be borne in mind, though, that, so far as the English 
decision goes, it in no sense nullifies the English law 
preventing a public performance of a copyrighted work, 
but only applies to private reproductions. In this coun- 
try it seems clear that the effect of the decision, if it is 
followed by our courts, will be much wider than in Great 
Britain. The law of copyright, as it stands, has received 
a construction greatly limiting its operation. 

The questions involved in this case, however, cannot 








be regarded as settled until passed upon by the House of 
Lords. 


The early retirement of Lord 
Salisbury from the British 
Premiership has been recently foreshadowed in the 
public press. He must go into retirement under 
harsh circumstances, having almost reached his 
three score and ten years, with grief at the loss of 
his wife still fresh in his mind, and with a war on 
his hands which he cannot bring to a successful ter- 
mination. There is a very appreciative pen picture 
of him in the Chicago Chronicle, from which we 
quote the following lines: 


Salisbury's Exit 


It will be admitted by friends and foes of Salisbury 
that his career has not been lacking in masterful traits. 
A more truly typical Briton never held reins of empire 
for crown and caste. Descended from the Cecils, he has 
been more seli-consistent in the wrong of things than 
most of England’s politicians in the right. Enforcement 
of state church dogmas had ruined the hereditary lords of 
the English fisheries. It was Burleigh, one of Salisbury’s 
ancestors, who passed the act of parliament to compel 
people to buy fish, not to consume in symbolic reminder 
of the tragedy of Calvary, but to replenish monopoly 
revenues. To the maxim implied in “Cecil’s Fast,” as it 
was called, Salisbury has been true. Legislation for 
monopoly has been the maxim of his public life. His 
morose temper, berating tongue, uncompromising inde- 
pendence and constitutional contempt for colleagues and 
opponents alike make him a picturesque personage 
throughout a conspicuous course beginning in Parlia- 
ment in 1853, when twenty-three years of age, as Lord 
Robert Cecil, younger son of the second marquis of 
Salisbury, whom he succeeded in 1868. For part of his 
commons years he was by courtesy Viscount Cranborne. 
He began office-holding in 1866 as Secretary of State for 
India. That post he resumed under Disraeli in 1874. He 
gradually rose to be premier of the conservative party in 
or out of office, and after him it has no leader but the 
trumpery politician Chamberlain. Lord Salisbury never 
conciliated contemporary criticism by yielding an iota of 
personal conviction except as the last expedient of an 
exhausted strength. The dexterity with which so many 
of his colleagues shifted their platforms to face the new- 
est aspect of public clamor was impossible for his nature. 
Brutal in rhetoric, unhesitant in enforcing accommodating 
laws, but unaccommodating in making new ones except 
for deepening the roots of power in its holders, his vic- 
tims political are not despiseful of his personal self-respect 
which made him in his habitual reticence of late years 
more dreaded than, in their loquacity, all his conservative 
associates. History will not taunt Salisbury with mendac- 
ity, treachery, hypocrisy. He has hated nearly everything 
that his generation outside the boundaries of aristocracy 
loves. His face was firmly set against novelty without 
close discrimination as to intrinsic merits. Contentious 
only when debate promised success, he always gave up 
when he was sure he was whipped. His flexibility in- 
creased little with age. Time has delighted in whipping 
both the “stupid conservative’ 4nd the “malignant re- 
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former.” The one mellow spot in a record otherwise 
hard and dry was his promotion of better housing for 
London poor. His most bitter rebuff arrived when the 
government of the United States compelled him to accept 
its intrusion in behalf of Venezuela. 





A writer in the Chicago Record 
calls attention to a new writer 
who is making use of fiction as a reforming agency. 
Mr. Howells was first in this field in his A Traveler 
in Altruria, and was afterward followed by Bellamy 
and others, the aim and object of the romances 
being the scientific exposition of defects in our 
civilization. 


Fiction as Reformer 


Now, says the Record, appears another volume, Rich- 
ard Whiteing’s “The Island,” which in a mythical story 
shows the disparity between existing civilization and the 
utopian government of a pastoral community on an island 
of the South Pacific. These works were written by men 
in earnest; no doubt they have some educational value 
and certainly they are likely to instigate thought. The 
trouble is that these works, while they expose the worst 
phases of modern civilization—its one-sided culture, its 
social injustices and its economic evils—fail to provide an 
outlet for the reform enthusiasm they seek to inspire. Mr. 
Howells painted pathetic pictures of a society wherein 
one class danced and reveled in perfumed luxury while 
the other peeped through the windows and stamped its 
feet to keep warm. Mr. Whiteing makes a faithful por- 
trayal of the essential hollowness and purposelessness of 
much that passes for civilization. Both writers enlist the 
reader’s sympathies on their side, and often, no doubt, 
awaken an indignant desire to resist. 

But having accomplished that much they can do no 
more. Their lessons may sink into the mind and at some 
time may become an inspiration for better things, but 
meantime they have a tendency to familiarize the public, 
almost to the point of tolerance, with the evils they are 
designed to correct. A few exposures of the kind might 
help, but the net final effect of many more such works 
would be simply to lead the public to take the evils 
exposed as a matter of course, regarding which it would 
be a waste of time to worry. Let such books, on the 
other hand, be published at a time when actual enterprises 
of reform were under way and they might be productive 
of much good. 





A recent report from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office detail- 
ing the voyage of the U. S. S. Wilmington up the 
Amazon River gives the New York Tribune occa- 
sion to call attention to a corner of the earth of 
which little is now heard. We quote as follows: 


There are those, whose name should be legion, who 
formed in childhood their earliest conception of the 
Amazon from the fascinating and not untruthful pages 
of Mayne Reid. If that conception, accurate at the time, 
has not been modified by being brought down to date, 
it will meet with a rude shock in the plain tale of a mod- 
ern steel warship “afloat in the forest.” Yet the new con- 
ception which must be formed is as true as the old one, 
and not less romantic. There is something indescribably 
impressive in the simple fact of a steamship’s entering 
Peruvian waters from the Atlantic Ocean, fifteen hundred 
miles away as the crow—or the condor—flies; of its 
traversing three-fourths of the width of the continent, as 
though it had ploughed its way from New York across 
country to Denver or from the Mississippi Delta up to 
Winnipeg; of its steaming from the Atlantic up the 
Amazon, Solimoes, Orellana, Marafion—all one river—to 
within the very shadow of the Andes. There is in that 
an appeal to the imagination second only to that of the 


A Field for Commerce 


Pelican herself. And what shall we say of the report 
that there is in the very heart of the continent, upon the 
bank of the river, where our memories of Mayne Reid 
might place a village of Indian huts in the treetops, a 
modern city, with trolley cars, a telephone exchange and 
streets paved with the latest patent bricks! The industrial 
and commercial suggestiveness of the report is not less 
marked. The Wilmington ascended the Amazon for a 
distance of twenty-four hundred miles, and passed on the 
way the mouths of tributaries, each offering hundreds of 
miles of navigable water. We may reckon that the 
Amazon and its tributaries comprise at least four thousand 
miles of inland waterway available for seagoing steam- 
ships. In truth, as this report says, it is the greatest river 
system in the world. Nor is it unimproved. At least 
half a dozen regular lines of steamers are operated upon 
it, comprising more than seventy vessels, besides many 
other steamers used in the rubber trade. The productive 
potentialities of the country in rubber, cocoa, woods and 
what not are simply inestimable. The needs of it are 
likewise enormous. Actually it does not produce at pres- 
ent sufficient foodstuffs to feed its inhabitants, so that 
much has to be imported, and many of the people are 
constantly suffering from insufficient nourishment. On 
the upper reaches of the river there are abundant deposits 
of coal, yet so slack has been the enterprise of the pro- 
prietors that these remain undeveloped, and practically 
all the coal used is imported from Europe! Truly, there 
is a promising field for capital, for enterprise, for labor 
and for commerce. 


The George Junior Republic 
was an experiment in self-gov- 
ernment, devised by William R. George, among the 
children of a fresh air association at Freeville, N. Y. 
This miniature government met with such success 
that the plan has been extended into other educa- 
tional fields, and has developed a new plan, the 
school city, along purely educational lines. The 
plan, says a writer in the Argonaut, of San Fran- 
cisco, originated with Watson L. Gill, and was first 
put in practice in New York. 


An Educational Novelty 


Following out the plan of practicality to the logical con- 
clusion of Mr. Gill, that if it is highly important that the 
school life of a child should be spent in molding its char- 
acter for successful entrance upon the responsibilities 
which would face it at maturity, no more vital advantage 
could be gained than to train the child to the knowledge 
and duties of citizenship—that is, to train the child in the 
art of self-government. Outside of text-books there are 
at least three important functions of the school. One is 
to teach the principles of practical ethics, with a view 
to building character. A second is the use of tools, so 
that the school may turn out intelligent and skilled crafts- 
men. A third is to inculcate a practical knowledge of 
the duties and obligations of citizenship, combined with 
instruction in the art of self-government. There is no 
way in which self-government can be so thoroughly 
learned as by its practice. The point, then, is to elaborate 
a method of teaching which gives the pupil the actual 
practice. This has been done by Mr. Gill’s plan. The 
school is organized upon the model of the government 
of the city in which it is located, with all of the depart- 
ments and political machinery which can be duplicated in 
the schoolroom. The children elect one of their number 
a mayor. To do this they proceed regularly through all 
the forms and details of a municipal election, with polling- 
places and returning-boards. With the mayor is asso- 
ciated a body of councilmen who enact the regulations for 
the miniature city. A police system is established in the 
interest of good order, and discipline is effected by the 
installation of a court and judges, who try those whom 
the police arrest for infractions of rules, and who sentence 
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those convicted, with real fines and penalties. The plan 
thus briefly outlined is not entirely new and untried. Be- 
sides its establishment in various schools of New York 
City, it has attracted wide attention among educators 
in all parts of the country. Schools organized into a 
school city are flourishing in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Omaha, Milwaukee, Denver, and in many other towns 
both west and east. The reports from many of these 
schools indicate that the school city has probably come 
to stay. Those who have been concerned in establishing 
and conducting them are enthusiastic on the subject of 
their practical value and results. It is found that the 
school which is turned over to its own pupils for self- 
government under the direction of wise teachers is most 
liable to be the best-conducted school. The children 
learn to control the lawless among themselves, as their 
elders aid to do in actual life. It encourages self-respect, 
in that no self-respecting pupil will do those things which 
will bring up for judgment before a tribunal of his 
infant peers. Honor is brought to a higher standard 
among them, giving a higher tone to individual character. 
It is also found that the children of a school city take a 
deeper interest in the actual government of the city in 
which they live. The election of a mayor and city officers 
enlists their keenest interest. It is natural for children 
to play at the more serious affairs of men and women, 
and in directing this play to practical ends the child 
unconsciously trains himself to take an effective part in 
those affairs which his citizenship will call him to assume 
when he comes of age. 

Among the interesting notes 
that come from Manila, the 
only part of the Philippines which can be said to 
have reached a position where progress in civiliza- 
tion is yet a factor, is the announcement of the es- 
tablishing of a daily newspaper, the Tribune, in that 
city. Some account of this is given by an editorial 
writer of the Evening Sun, of New York, from 
which the following is condensed: 


Imperial Literature. 


The Tribune, an “Exponent of True Americanism,” 
published at the price per copy of “5 cents gold,” is a 
plant of sturdy growth, and judging from the advertise- 
ments the publisher must be living on the fat of the land 
and the editor must be a personage. It has a war corre- 
spondent at the front who signs his pieces and supplies 
news enough to make a good showing on the front 
page. It devotes several columns to sport, chiefly horse- 
racing and the manly art of self-defence. The items 
are five or six weeks old and culled from the latest 
American papers, but cable tolls are too heavy for an 
experiment like the Tribune. It has at least one editorial 
every day, which, as might be expected, is optimistic in 
tone and avoids criticism of the military government. The 
local news is very creditable to the Tribune’s reporter, 
who has a good nose for an item and makes the most of 
it. To help him out the copy editor double-leads all his 
stories and writes sub-heads for them. The Tribune has 
no market reports yet, but as its readers are American sol- 
diers and department clerks the deficiency is no great 
handicap. But the most interesting columns in this 
Manila newspaper are those in which the advertisements 
appear. In the present state of American trade, yet in its 
infancy, they cater to the wants of the hungry, the thirsty 
and the amusement seekers, but here and there is an ad- 
vertisement which indicates that the American advertiser 
has come to stay. For instance, a firm of lawyers solicits 
business, and a physician directs attention to his versatil- 
ity. “The largest concern in the Orient” is prepared to 
print, bind and sell books, and has a large stock of sta- 
tionery on hand. An undertaker is ready to furnish 
“elegant hearses, imperial biers and coaches.” Literature 
is represented by the “Philippine Magazine,” sixty cents 
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Mexican per copy and $3.co gold per year. The photog- 
rapher is not absent; with an eye on the camera fiend 
he offers to develop and print. But readers of the Tribune 
are no doubt most attracted by the notice of a “Boxing 
Tournament” at the Teatro Libertad, in which will appear 
such exponents of science as Bud Johnson, Hosp. Corps; 
Cyclone Scott, K Co., 25th Reg.; Kid O’Grady, J Co., 
20th Reg.; and Scrapper Ganford, 32d U. S. V. Among 
the saloons and cafés that advertise in the Tribune are 
“The Silver Moon,” “The Saddle Rock,” “La Serrana,” 
“The Hoffman House,” and “The Morning Star.” Lee 
You invites soidiers to give him a call and prints his 
bill of fare, prices in Mexican silver. The patron need not 
have a full purse to satisfy his hunger, for bacon and eggs 
cost him twenty-five cents (about fifteen cents in Ameri- 
can money), a roast chicken fifty cents, fried oysters 
twenty-five and hot cakes fifteen. Mention should be made 
of the police court news, which must come in handy for 
the “make-up,” and has some novel features. The prison- 
ers are mostly Filipinos and Chinese, but occasionally an 
American soldier gets into trouble. For instance, Joe 
Leonard, accused of the larceny of a revolver from a 
fellow-soldier, is discharged for lack of evidence. It 
seems “it was a case of borrowing instead of larceny, 
the owner being ‘full’ at the time and having forgotten 
all about the affair.” The native offenders are usually 
arraigned for violating municipal ordinances, chiefly the 
proprieties. The fines range from one dollar for appear- 
ing on the streets “barely beyond the Eden’s state,” to 
three dollars for being out after curfew time, and to five 
dollars for “having a dirty house.” 





No one can find fault with the 
very generous protest which 
has been raised against the barbarities displayed 
in Kentucky, where a negro was recently lynched 
by a mob after being subjected to the most revolt- 
ing tortures by a mob of American citizens. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin asks very pertinently whether 
our civilization is not a sham while such outrages 
are permitted to exist. It says: 


Our Brutality. 


Of course nobody will be punished for this outburst 
of sheer barbarism any more than anybody has been 
punished for similar acts in Texas, Arkansas and Georgia. 
But what American of patriotism and intelligence can 
contemplate without alarm the chronic condition which 
produces these outrages? When it was the practice of the 
mobs to string up their victims quickly and mercifully, 
lynching was denounced with unsparing vigor in Northern 
newspapers. But the mere putting to death of black 
offenders no longer satisfies the communities in which 
their crimes are committed. Nothing less than prolonged 
and awful torture is now accepted. The American nation 
was thrilled with indignation at the sufferings of the 
Cubans under Weyler and the massacres of the Armenians 
by the unspeakable Turk. How much better than Spain 
or Turkey in the scale of civilization is a country in which 
men are deliberately burned alive in the presence of cheer- 
ing, jeering multitudes? What measure of repression or 
prevention or of education can be adopted to check the 
growth of this progressive savagery in some of the oldest 
States of the Union? Is not this an issue transcending 
in real importance nine-tenths of the questions about 
which men argue and wrangle in the market places and 
the halls of legislation? 





There is a possibility that the 
unfinished Panama Canal may 
be turned over to an American company for com- 
pleton. If this is the case there will be a lively tilt 
in Congress, which is already committed in a 
measure to the Nicaraugua route. The facts are 
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outlined in an article in the Baltimore American, 
which says that an influential element has been 
brought into the cortest by the incorporation at 
Trenton, N. J., of what will be known as the 
Panama Canal Company of America. 


This body claims to have acquired all the interests of the 
De Lesseps concern. It starts out with a capital of $30,- 
000,000, which may be increased to $120,000,000, and is 
said to have the backing of a number of well-known 
financiers, who are prepared to furnish the means for 
completing the waterway as a private enterprise. The 
United States Government will not, according to report, 
be asked for aid, and if Congress authorizes the con- 
struction of a waterway via the Nicaragua, that inter- 
oceanic passage for ships will have the energetic competi- 
tion of the Panama ditch. This is interesting informa- 
tion. It shows primarily, assuming the incorporators to 
have acted in good faith, that capital has greater con- 
fidence in the possibilities of such a canal than those 
political theorists who oppose its construction. Two 
waterways cannot, of course, be profitably maintained. 
One may pay, but a competing line would doubtless con- 
vert both into losing ventures, and not even the most 


reckless and extravagant Congress could be induced 
to appropriate funds for a purpose which precluded 
all likelihood of return. Therefore, if the Panama 


Canal Company of America really means business, 
the Nicaragua project will have received a 
perhaps fatal, check. But it is the bona-fide character of 
the newly launched New Jersey corporation which will 
give rise to speculation. An enterprise of such vast pro- 
portions as the transisthmian waterway will hardly com- 
mand much confidence without the support of some strong 
government. The ephemeral and changeable political con- 
ditions in Colombia are not to be relied upon as insuring 
proper security to the investors of millions. Without the 
protection of Great Britain the Suez Canal would hardly 
be a valuable asset. Similarly, only the United States 
Government would be acceptable to American stockhold- 
ers as a watchman over the aqueous path across the 
Isthmus of Darien. During the last session of Congress 
certain interests set every available lever in motion to 
effect a sale of the unfinished Panama work to this coun- 
try for a stipulated sum, which, in the opinion of well- 
informed persons, would have netted the promoters of the 
deal a fortune. Possibly the acquisition of French rights 
by Americans was intended to facilitate such a transaction. 
With the United States committed to the Nicaragua route, 
the rival work would be at so great a disadvantage as to 
make failure almost certain. The new incorporation, 
therefore, bears upon its face some aspects of a carefully 
planned endeavor to frustrate the Nicaragua scheme, 
which has been favored by the several commissions of 
experts that were detailed to make an investigation of the 
comparative merits of lines. 


serious, 





The debate over the ending of 
the century is by no means 
confined to readers of Current Literature or to the 
people of the United States. A recent cable dis- 
patch from London shows that the question is a 
lively one on the other side of the Atlantic. This 
dispatch says: 


End of the Century 


The discussion in regard to the commencement of the 
twentieth century rages with unabated vigor. Following 
Emperor William’s decision, Germany officially started 
the new century on Monday. The Emperor’s delusion on 
this point may be hereditary, for when, on January 1, 
1850, the Times had an editorial on the “commencement 
of the second half of the century,” a discussion similar to 
the present one raged, and the Emperor’s grandfather, the 
Prince Consort, upheld the Times’ contention. The most 
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prominent victim of the delusion here is no less a dis- 
tinguished person than that great mathematician and 
scientist, Lord Kelvin. It seems an open question whether 
the clergymen of the Church of England are not bound to 
follow Emperor William and Lord Kelvin. At a recent 
conference the archbishops reminded them of their strict 
obligation to adhere to the Prayer book and its table for 
finding Easter Day, which says, “for the next century— 
that is, from the year 1800 till the year 1899, inclusive.” 
Sir Courtenay Boyle makes a plausible argument for either 
side. He says the question is insoluble, as the era was 
not used till long after the birth of Christ. It was first 
devised by Dionysius the Abbot in the sixth century. He 
goes on to maintain that the founders of the era then 
had two courses open. He says: “They might have de- 
scribed the events of the first twelve months aiter the 
Nativity as happening “Anno Domini Nati,” and the 
events of the second twelve months as “Anno Domini 1”; 
or else the events of the first twelve months as A.D. 1, 
and of the second as A.D. 2. Either course is equally 
probable, but he thinks the likelier sequence has been 
A.D., A.D. 1, rather than A.D. 1, A.D. 2. 


The actual number of the 
British killed in South Africa 
had up to the 1oth of January only amounted to 
« little over one thousand men. The impression 
has gone abroad that the British troops had suffered 
very much greater casualties than this, particularly 
cwing to the tenor of the official reports sent in 
after the battles have been fought. The Army and 
Navy Journal calls attention to the fact that the per- 
centage of actual loss in the engagements thus far 
does not justify Methuen’s well-remembered dis- 
patch that his army had experienced “the bloodiest 
fighting of the century.” The New York Sun, re- 
ferring to the journal quoted says: 


Losses in War 


That General Methuen’s losses in killed and wounded 
were only 475, or seven and one-quarter per cent. of his 
force of 6,500 men. In fifty battles of our Civil War, as 
the Army and Navy Journals points out, the average losses 
were about sixteen per cent. on the Union and eighteen 
per cent. on the Confederate side, and, on bodies corre- 
sponding in size to the British army in South Africa, not 
far from twenty per cent. Moreover, the average losses 
of all the great historical battles show that “troops can- 
not consider that they have been defeated in a stand-up 
fight” until they have lost in killed and wounded from 
twice to three times as many proportionately as the British 
Generals have lost in the encounters with the Boers. On 
the basis of the yet insufficient reports of the numbers en- 
gaged, this military authority calculates that Gens. Gat- 
acre, Methuen and Buller have lost in their several en- 
gagements less than one per cent. in killed and less than 
eight per cent. in killed and wounded. It concludes, 
therefore, that as yet there has been nothing in South 
Africa worthy the name of heavy fighting by an army 
as a whole. The British have thrown up the sponge under 
circumstances where “good troops should stand much 
heavier losses without blenching,” and all England has 
been aghast at an amount of casualties which is only an 
ordinary incident of war and much less than armies have 
endured in the past as the price of victory or as the penalty 
of defeat. All this is unquestionably true. The total 
British casualties in South Africa have not indicated a 
strain on the armies sufficient to justify the excitement in 
London and the assertion of the military despatches that 
they suffered from a “fire so hellish that no troops could 
withstand it.” Ignorance of severe and strenuous war in 


this generation of the English people may excuse such 
exaggeration in them, but what shall we say when it thus 
appears even more strikingly in the army officers them- 
The losses of the troops in captured, moreover, 


selves? 
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suggest a faint-heartedness and a tendency to quick de- 
moralization which needs to be explained away in order 
to entitle them to the credit of disciplined steadiness and 
of exhausting the possibilities of fighting, as measured by 
the standard of past wars. In view of the condescending 
tone concerning the training and fighting ability of our 
Army, Regular and Volunteer, which has been adopted 
by English officers very generally, and by Lord Wolseley, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, more 
particularly, the Army and Navy Journal is justified 
in reciting these comparative facts for their confusion. 
During our Civil War General Wolseley was loud in 
praise of the British regular at the expense of the 
American Volunteer, and he has since repeated his in- 
nuendoes of depreciation; yet in the actual ordeal of battle 
the American Volunteer proved his superior discipline and 
steadiness by standing up against losses of sixteen and 
eighteen per cent., while now we sce the British regular 
retreating from the battlefield “when he has suffered a 
loss of from five to seven per cent. in killed and wounded, 
and retiring, not to reform and renew the conflict, but 
to a place of safety far from the enemy.” Moreover, tak- 
ing special bodies of troops, both Hancock at Fredericks- 
burg and Longstreet at Gaines Mill lost fifty per cent. 
We have heard many tales of the terrible “rush” of the 
British troops. It may have proved effective against 
savages and semi-civilized foes of inferior arms and defi- 
cient military discipline, but in the battles of South Africa 
against the civilized and well-armed Boer Volunteers, as 
the Army and Navy Journal remarks, “upon the lost 
‘rush’ have followed surprise and discouragement.” Ac- 
cordingly it is justified in saying that the English are not 
a military people and that they and their Generals have 
yet to demonstrate their ability to go through “the blood- 
iest fighting of the century,” or to fight with half the 
steady endurance which has been manifested by American 
Volunteers in many battles. 





Dr Metschnikoff’s claim to 
have discovered a method of 
increasing the lives of human beings has met with 
various kinds of receptions from writers, some sar- 
castic, some humorous, and most of them serious. 
One cannot but be struck by the manner in which 
z subject so old, and thought to be so thoroughly 
explored, has been received. From the very earliest 
times men have nursed the hope of discovering an 
alchemy which would banish death or lengthen 
man’s allotted time. Earthly paradises have been 
sought from time immemorial, and for centuries 
alchemists have sought three visionary discoveries 
—the universal solvent, the philosopher’s stone 
and an elixir of life. More modern scientists have 
abandoned these researches altogether, if we except 
the efforts of the medical profession to give us 
greater length of life through better health and a 
diminution of early mortality. Commenting on the 
matter the London Spectator says: 


Longevity 


The recent tendency of that science of hygiene to which 
Bacon looked for the increase of longevity has, oddly 
enough, been rather the opposite. The “Healthy Male” 
tables which are now used by most insurance offices show 
that whilst the child’s “expectation of life’ has notably 
increased in the last hundred years, that of the middle- 
aged man has diminished. An easy explanation of the 
latter fact is to be found in the increased strain and com- 
plexity of modern life. There is thus all the more scope 
and desire for such a discovery as Dr. Metschnikoff is 
reported to have made. As to its details and exact bear- 
ing not much can be said at present. For one thing, the 
discussion of it at length would be too technical for these 
columns: physiology has become considerably more com- 
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plex since George Henry Lewes was able to fascinate the 
general reader with its problems, and it has developed a 
language of its own which is scarcely fit for publication. 
For another, the details are not yet full enough for ade- 
quate consideration, though the correspondent to whom 
they are due has given us a sufficiently clear notion of 
their outlines. The main part of the discovery would seem 
to be a continuation of Dr. Metschnikoff’s already classi- 
cal theory of the function of the white corpuscles of the 
blood. It is to him that we chiefly owe the theory of the 
action of these “phagocytes” in destroying such hostile 
microbes as find their way into our little systems, and 
threaten them with a cessation of being. When the part 
piayed by bacteria in the dissemination of disease was 
first discovered, only a few years ago, men were puzzled 
to know why, since the air and earth were shown to 
swarm with poisonous microbes, human life was able to 
endure against their perpetual assaults for a single hour. 
Mr. H. G. Wells has used this perplexity with great skill 
in the catastrophe of his ‘War of the Worlds,” showing 
how Martians coming from a planet which did not contain 
bacteria were bound to succumb to the insidious germs 
with which our world is so thickly stocked. ‘These 
germs of disease have taken toll of humanity since the 
beginning of things. But by virtue of this natural 
selection of our kind we have developed resisting-power.” 
According to Dr. Metschnikoff’s theory, which is now 
generally accepted, the resisting-power in the blood con- 
sists in its white corpuscles, called phagocytes from their 
property of eating stray germs. Wherever an army of 
hostile microbes finds entrance, a force of phagocytes has- 
tens to the front and wages battle against them in the 
Congo fashion, absorbing them into their own amceboid 
bodies and digesting them. Unfortunately the phagocytes 
do not confine their attack to intruders; sometimes they 
appear to turn against the vital red corpsucles, and the 
civil war which ensues is supposed by some to be a cause 
of senile decay. This is, of course, a very crude and 
analogical account of the state of things that exists in our 
blood, but it will suffice to indicate the nature of the new 
discovery, which appears to consist in a method of stimu- 
lating the growth of the red corpuscles and encouraging 
them to resist the attack of the various forces that tend to 
produce the deadly anemia which is so common in our 
cities. It is stated that Dr. Metschnikoff and his assistants 
are hopeful of being able to apply similar stimuli to the 
“rejuvenation” of the other chief organs of the body. His 
immortal fame will be sufficiently secured by such a 
method of acting on the blood, which we know, as did 
the writer of Deuteronomy, to be in truth the life of man. 


It was not many years ago that 
the Boers were a poverty-stricken 
lot of settlers, while to-day they are found backed 
by resources sufficient to allow them to make a 
stand against the richest and strongest nation of 
Europe. The statistical story of this growth is 
indeed interesting as it is told by a writer in the 
New York Tribune, from whose columns this 
résumé of the subject is taken: 


The Transvaal was bankrupt—it had a few shillings in 
its treasury—when the British annexed it. When the 
British relinquished it after Majuba Hill it was solvent 
and prosperous. In 1885-'86 it had a revenue of $1,092,500 
and expenditures of $973,000, an eminently satisfactory 
budget. That was before gold was discovered on the 
Rand. Official salaries were modest in size, and an Ar- 
cadian simplicity prevailed. But with the discovery of 
gold all was changed. Taxes levied upon disfranchised 
and unrepresented Outlanders poured millions into the 
Treasury, and the Boers soon became adepts at making 
use thereof. Salaries were increased, offices were multi- 
plied, perquisities were swelled, and militarism was re- 
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sorted to upon a scale proportionately unrivaled in the 
world. In 1895-’96 the revenue had risen to $21,790,000 
and the expenditures to $20,625,000. It is interesting to 
observe that the item of official salaries rose from $259,- 
155 in 1886 to $2,850,235 in 1896—a tenfold increase in ten 
years! And in 1899 salaries aggregated more than $6,000,- 
000! Military expenditures in 1886 were merely nominal. 
In 1894 they were only $140,000. But in 1897 they were 
swelled to no less than $3,070,000. This was exclusive of 
the building of forts, etc., which came under the head of 
public works, an item which absorbed in 1897 the sum of 
$5,000,000. We may reckon this last sum as having gone 
almost entirely for military purposes, as no other public 
works of importance were constructed. It will be of in- 
terest to observe that while the Transvaal with 150,000 
white inhabitants had a revenue of nearly $22,000,000 the 
Principality of Bulgaria, with 3,400,000 people, had only 
$17,000,000; Finland, with 2,500,000, had only $13,500,000; 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, with 1,750,000, only $9,500,000; 
the Kingdom of Wurtemberg, with 2,000,000, only $18,- 
500,000; and Norway, with 2,150,000, only $19,500,000. The 
Transvaal had therefore a vastly larger revenue than any 
of these in proportion to its population, and of course 
equally larger expenditures, without taking into consid- 
eration the fact that the other countries named are more 
highly civilized than the Transvaal, and might naturally, 
therefore, be supposed to make and spend more money. 
The Orange Free State shows more modest figures, yet 
has a budget which many another State might well envy. 
Its revenue in 1895 was nearly $1,300,000. In 1898 it rose 
to more than $4,500,000, and the expenditares, on account 
of its great military preparations, to something more. 
A State with only 80,000 inhabitants, with a public debt of 
only $225,000, and with a revenue of $4,500,000 a year, is 
certainly in a comfortable condition. It is to be noted 
that there, as in the Transvaal, the tendency of official 
salaries has been upward. The Chief Justice, for example," 
gets $9,000, and the Attorney General $0,500 a year, while 
in the British colony of Natal the corresponding officers 
get only $7,500 and $4,000 respectively. The State railway 
system is one of the chief sources of revenue, paying a 
profit of more than $2,000,000 a year. Evidently, then, in 
their plans for expelling the British from South Africa 
and establishing there a Dutch confederation, these States 
have not been hampered by lack of funds. 





There has been a slight dis- 
position to hold Mr. Carnegie 
literally to his assertion that a man who dies rich 
dies in disgrace. The New York World has been 
at pains to show that last year Mr. Carnegie did a 
noble share of work toward reaching his ideal in 
making gifts to libraries aggregating five millions 
of dollars. His latest benefaction is, however, in a 
new direction, having linked his name with that of 
Peter Cooper by the gift of $300,000 to the Cooper 
Union. The Brooklyn Eagle finds a change of 
attitude on the part of the public toward men of 
wealth since the founder of this worthy school lived. 
Others, it says, have since made gifts as generous 
as his, but they are no longer held in the same 
esteem. Of the Union itself the Eagle says: 


Benefactors 


The future of Cooper Union as a well-equipped tech- 
nological school is now firmly established by this generous 
and wise gift of Mr. Carnegie’s. It will be carried 
on in its future usefulness, as it has been in the past, 
by the unselfish devotion of Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Edward 
Cooper and the members of Peter Cooper’s family, which 
is as beautiful as the original gift was. Peter Cooper gave 
practically all he had to the union. The members of his 


family have made more money and have devoted it to 
Mr. Carnegie’s is 


increase the usefulness of the school. 
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the first large gift which has come to the union from the 
outside; that is, it is ten times larger than the largest 
of any such previous gifts. It will make possible the 
establishment of a day high school similar to the night 
school now conducted there. This school facilitates the 
passage of young men from poverty to wealth—a road 
which must be kept broad and easy in a republic. It 
does not fit men for a trade, but teaches them the scienti- 
fic principles which underlie all trades, and enables them, 
when their first start has been made, to advance them- 
selves into the rank of captains of industry; a class of 
men for whom the demand is already great and is increas- 
ing steadily with the combination of industries. 





Current Literature printed a 
short account in the December 
number of the River Brethren Dunkards. The ac- 
count was from the New York Evening Post, but 
has attracted some attention from members of the 
sect, who have written to say that the article is a 
gross misrepresentation. One of these writers, who 
is a Dunkard and a graduate of Harvard College, 
says: 


The Dunkards 


The people described are not River Brethren at all. 
They did not go to Southern California because the region 
is similar in climate to Palestine; not because there they 
can raise the crops the first Christians did; not because 
they can live in that semi-tropical latitude in the same 
simplicity and fashion the Master did. They went there 
for exactly the same reasons that other people went there: 
Some for health, some because of the delightful climate, 
some for financial reasons. They do not grow olives and 
eat olive oil because the early Christians did. They do 
not have vineyards and jackasses for a similar reason. 
They have these things, if they have them at all, for the 
same reason that other people have them; because they 
find them convenient and profitable. The leaders have 
not recently proposed to adopt togas, or loose-winding 
garments of linen. “There are some 300 members of the 
sect in Southern California.” Probably near the truth. 
“Lordsburg (named with pious intent).’”’ This may be 
true, with the exception that it was not named at all by the 
Dunkards. ‘As the sect lives as thoroughly as possible 
within itself, it has its own stores and warehouses.” This is 
true, with the exception that they have stores and ware 
houses because they find them profitable, and not for the 
sake of living within themselves. ‘“‘The tourists who flock, 
etc. No stern Puritans of Oliver Cromwell’s time could 
have held amusements in greater abhorrence, etc.’””’ The 
truth here is that they do not live a severe life. They do 
live a simple life and do avoid amusements of a degrading 
character, such as cards, horse racing, etc., but innocent 
games and amusements are not prohibited. As to plain- 
ness of dress, the expending of public money for their 
poor and the shedding of human blood, there is only 
slight exaggeration. As to the use of firearms, the truth 
has been widely missed. Dunkards love to hunt as well 
as do other people, and are not expelled from church 
for it. “In extreme cases a doctor is called.” The fact 
is a doctor is called whenever needed. ‘‘He does not do 
unnecessary traveling, or get a superior education and 
develop accomplishments.” The fact is he travels as 
much, if not more, than other people. And as large a 
percentage of the young men and women are in academies 
and colleges. The Dunkards number about 90,000. They 
have six well-established and well-patronized colleges, and 
a few minor ones, with a total enrollment of over 2,000 
students. The professors of these institutions have been 
educated in the best colleges and universities of this coun- 
try and Germany, such as Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Pennsylvania, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, etc., etc. One of these illiterate Dunkards 
is a professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 
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I Sc ccaiswndenwe London Black and White 


I am the young year’s daughter, 
Made out of mist and water, 
Shadow and glimmering sun; 

I sought the mere for sedges, 
For snowdrops spoiled the hedges, 
And thus my garland won. 


To do me royal honor, 

The broad lake did upon her 
A robe of glittering ice; 
Sharp risk of dying frozen 
Dared Crocus, to be chosen 
Flower of my paradise. 


My Paradise—my garden, 
Where I stand jealous warden 
O’er flowers from winter won! 

I am the young year’s daughter, 
Made out of mist and water, 
Shadow and glimmering sun. 


The Shooting of the Moose ...... Theodore Roberts........ Northland Lyrics * 


All day through woodland stillnesses 
Of weighted fir and spruce 
We've followed on our springing shoes 
The blood-trail of the moose, 
And now the moon swings clear, and black 
The shadows fall across our track. 


All day above the crunching snow 
Pierre and Dick and I, 
With lust of blood, have sped along 
To see the great moose die. 
And now the night has come, and dim 
The spectral drifts wreathe after him. 


We shot him at the cabin door; 
The whisky-jacks cried shrill. 

And when the smoke moved up I saw 
The hemlocks waiting still— 

The ancient spruces bending low 

To his brave blood across the snow. 


Yea, brave his blood as yours or mine 
And fit for better skill. 
The devil’s luck, Pierre! I know 
The sights were fixed to kill. 
To-night a bull-moose, plunging, dies 
Beneath the comfortless, wide skies. 


The Song of the Ax... ..005 William Lucius Graves....... Youth's Companion 


Fathered was I by the forge, 
Cradled in leaping flame, 

Lulled by the clink and the clang 
Of hammers beating in turn. 

Now in the hewer’s hand, 
Tempered and polished and edged, 
Swing I all day in the sun, 

Swing I and chant this song! 


High on the mountain crest, 

Where the great winds pipe and swirl, 
Tower the ancient pines, 

Rooted a thousand years. 

Myriad summers have waxed 

And waned in their odorous shade; 
Snows immemorial 

Drifted their branches through; 


*Northland Lyrics, By William Carman Roberts, 
Theodore Roberts and Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Breath of Winter........se00 Arthur Guiterman,........ ssesees 


Still their exultant heads 

Rise to the limpid blue, 

Still they fearlessly lean 

To the surge of the swinging gale, 
And shout down the trail o’ the blast 
Pzans Aeolian! 

Old they seem as the stars, 
Moveless as living rock, 

Lasting as earth itself! 


Lo, then come I, the ax! 

Hover a moment aloft, 

In eager and breathless poise, 
Then in a circle of light 

Leap to the cedar’s root. 

Deep and deeper I bite 

To the heart of the virgin wood, 
And the scent of its bloodless wounds 
Fills all the air with balm. 
Sudden a tingling shock 

Thrills up the living trunk, 
Pulses along the boughs, 
Shivering prescience of death. 
Vainly the mighty mast 

Wrestles in agony, 

Then with a stormy sigh 
Trembles and yields and leans. 
Sweeps with thunderous crash 
Down to the bruised earth! 


Lo, ’tis myself I sing, 

Feller of oak and ash! 
Brother am I to the sword, 
Red-edged slayer of men! 
Side by side have we hewn 
Paths for the pioneer 

From sea to sun-smitten sea! 
Hark to my chanted praise! 
Wild cascades in the hills, 
Winds in the straining pines, 
Voices of woodmen all, 
Swelling in unison vast, 
Shout through the sunlit days, 
Sing through the starlit nights, 
The sounding song o’ the ax! 


Down from the North comes Uller! 

Down with the north wind, he, 
Ruddy and clear of color, 

Storms on the speeding skee, 
Flocking the fowl before him. 

Plunge through his drifts the deer. 
Sturdy and hale adore him; 

Only the weaklings fear. 
Hoarfrost and rime his breathing, 

Ice-azure glints his eyes; 
Snow-mists a-swirl and seething 

Show where his pathway lies. 


Steel on the ice floe ringing, 
Rending the tasseled bough, 

Wrecking with shout and singing— 
God, yea, and Boy art thou! 

Thine is the snow-bent rafter! 
Thine is the hooded byre! 

Thine are the dance and laughter! 
Thine is the roaring fire! 

Bow till your branches splinter, 
Forests! He rules again. 

Welcome the Breath of Winter! 
Maker of stalwart men. 
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KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 


{The Knights of the Cross, by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
translated by Jeremiah Curtin (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, $2.00) is a Polish tale of the fourteenth century. In 
1386, Yadviga, a Christian princess, succeeded to the 
throne of Poland. She married Yagello, a Pagan Lith- 
uanian prince, thus effecting a union between that country 
and Poland. The Lithuanians, at this marriage, nominally 
The Knights of the Cross were 
Teutonic knights, under vow to care for the pilgrim and 
to fight the pagans. Their territory bordered Lithuania, 
and until the acceptance of Christianity by that country 
it had been a good field for fight and plunder. When it 
ceased to be pagan the knights, seeing their prosperity 
seriously imperiled by loss of a mission, felt bitterly 
toward the Poles and Lithuanians. As_ the 
latter hated the order bitterly for its rapaciousness and 


accepted Christianity. 


vindictive 


cruelty, individual knights, though peace existed, were 
ever on the alert to find a 
The story opens at an inn, the Savage 


challenge. 
3ull, in Tynets, 
where two Polish nobles, Matsko of Bogdanets, and his 
young nephew Zbyshko are telling their adventures to 
some citizens. 


cause for a 


Suddenly their conversation is interrupted 
by a youth, who appears at the door and says to the 
host: “Wipe the table there and trim the lights. Prin- 
cess Anna Danuta, cousin of the king, will halt here to 
rest.”’] 

Meanwhile the princess passed in. She was a 
smiling-faced, middle-aged lady, dressed in a red 
mantle and a green, closely-fitting robe; at her hips 
was a golden girdle, which dropped downward in 
front and was fastened low with a great clasp. Be- 
hind the lady walked damsels of her court, some 
older, other not full-grown vet; most of them had 
garlands of roses and lilies on their heads, and lutes 
in their hands. Some carried whole bunghes of 
fresh flowers, evidently plucked along the road. The 
room was filled, for after the damsels came a num- 
ber of courtiers and young boys. All entered 
briskly, with gladness in their faces, conversing 
aloud, or singing, as if intoxicated with the beau- 
tiful evening and bright moonlight. Among the 
courtiers were two choristers, one with a lute, the 
other with a guitar at his girdle. One of the dam- 
sels, quite young yet, perhaps twelve vears of age, 
carried behind the princess a lute adorned with 
brass nails. 

“May Jesus Christ be praised!" said the princess, 
halting in the middle of the room. 

“For the ages of ages. Amen!” answered those 
present, making low bows as they spoke. 

“But where is the host?” 

The German, hearing the summons, pushed for- 
ward and knelt in German fashion. 

“We shall stop here for rest and refreshment,” 
said the lady. ‘But move about briskly.” 

The citizens had departed already, and now 
Matsko of Bogdanets with young Zbyshko, unwill- 
ing to disturb the court, bowed a second time with 
the intention of leaving the room; but the princess 
detained them. 

“Ye are nobles, ve will not interrupt! Make the 
acquaintance of our courtiers. Whence is Ged con- 
ducting you?” 

At once they announced their names, their escut- 
cheons, their service, and the villages by which they 
entitled themselves. 


Princess. Anna looked at the stately figure of 
Zbyshko, but further conversation was interrupted 
by the arrival of a monk fromvthe cloister, who, 
when he had greeted the princess, began humbly 
to reproach her for not having sent a courier with 
the announcement of her coming, and for not halt- 
ing at the monastery. 

“We have stopped only to rest our limbs,” said 
the princess, good-humoredly ; “in the morning we 
must go to Cracow. We have slept enough in the 
day, and are traveling at night, because it is cool; 
and as it was past cock-crow I did not wish to rouse 
the pious monks, especially with a company which 
has singing and dancing more in mind than rest.” 

But when the monk continued to insist, she 
added: “No. We will remain here. A good hour 
will pass in listening to worldly songs; we shall be 
at the church for morning mass, to begin the day 
with God.” 

“Hei! Danusia, Danusia!” called the princess, 
when the monk had gone; “come out on the bench 
and rejoice our hearts with a song.” 

Thereupon the courtiers placed a bench quickly 
in the middle of the room. The choristers sat, one 
at each end of it; between them stood that young 
girl who had borne behind the princess the lute 
adorned with brass nails. On her head was a gar- 
land, her hair was flowing over her shoulders; her 
robe was blue, her shoes red, with long tips. Stand- 
ing on the table she seemed a child, but at the same 
time a wonderful child—a church statue, as it were, 
or a marionette. 

“Go on, Danusia, go on!” cried the damsels. 

She held the lute in front of her, raised her head 
like a bird about to sing, and closing her eves, be- 
gan in her silvery voice: 

“Oh, had I wings as a wild goose, 
I would fly after Yasek, 
I would fly after him to Silesia.” 

The choristers accompanied her promptly, one 
on a guitar, the other on a large lute; the princess, 
who loved worldly songs beyond everything, 
swayed her head from side to side, and the little 
maiden sang on in a thin, childlike, fresh voice. It 
was like the singing of birds in springtime. 

Young Zbyshko of Bogdanets, accustomed from 
childhood to war and its stern images, had never 
seen anything like that in his life. He nudged in 
the shoulder a Mazovian standing near by, and in- 
quired: “Who is she?” 

“She is a maiden of Princess Anna’s suite. Her 
mother came from Lithuania with Princess Anna 
Danuta, who gave her in marriage to Yurand of 
Spvhov. She was beautiful and of a great family, 
beloved of the princess beyond other damsels, and 
loving the princess herself. For this reason she 
named her daughter Anna Danuta. Five years ago, 
when the Germans fell upon our court at Zlotoria, 
she died of fright. Princess Anna took the little 
girl at that time, and is rearing her. Her father 


comes often to court, and is glad when he sees his 
child in good health and beloved of the princess. 
But, as often as he looks at her he sheds tears, 
thinking of his dead one; and then he turns against 
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the Germans, to seek vengeance for the terrible 
wrong which they wrought on him. He loved his 
wife more than any man up to that time in all 
Mazovia, and he has slain a host of Germans al- 
ready in revenge for her.” 

Zbyshko’s eyes gleamed in one moment, and the 
veins thickened on his forehead. “Then did the 
Germans kill her mother?” asked he. 

“They killed her, arid they did not kill her. She 
died of fright. Five years ago there was peace; no 
one was thinking of war, and each man went about 
with no feeling of danger. The prince went to build 
a castle in Zlotoria, without troops, but with his 
court, as is usual iu peace time. Just then the 
German traitors attacked us without declaration of 
war, without cause. Forgetting the fear of God, 
and all the benefactions which they had received 
from his ancestors, they lashed the prince to a horse, 
bore him away, and slew his people. The prince 
sat long in capitvity among them, and only when 
King Vladislav threatened war did they set him 
free, out of fear; but during that attack Danusia’s 
mother died, for her heart rose in her throat, and it 
choked her.” 

“And you were present? What is your name?” 

“T am Mikolai of Dlugolyas; my surname is 
Obuh. I was present at the attack. I saw a Ger- 
man, with peacock plumes* on his helmet, strap 
Danusia’s mother to his saddle, and saw her grow 
white before his eves. They cut me down with a hal- 
berd, the mark of which I bear yet.” Then he 
showed a deep scar which extended from beneath 
his hair to his brow. 

At that moment the singing ceased. One of the 
choristers, a large, weighty man, stood up on a 
sudden; by this the bench tipped at one end; 
Danusia tottered, spread out her arms; but before 
she could fall, or jump off, Zbyshko sprang for- 
ward with the speed of a wild cat, and caught her 
in his arms. The princess, who at the first moment 
screamed out from fear, laughed and said: 

“Here is Danusia’s knight! Come hither, young 
knight, and give us our dear little songstress!” 

“He caught her gallantly!’ cried the courtiers. 

Zbyshko went toward the princess, holding 
Danusia at his breast; she, clinging to his neck 
with one arm, raised the lute high with the other, 
fearing lest she might break it. Her face was smil- 
ing and gladdened, though she was somewhat 
frightened. 

Meanwhile the youth, on reaching the princess, 
placed Danusia before her; then kneeling and rais- 
ing his head, he said, with a boldness marvelous at 
his age: 

“Let it be according to your words, gracious 
lady! It is time for this charming maiden to have 
her knight; and it is time, too, for me to have my 
lady, whose beauty and virtue I shall recognize; so 
with your leave I will make vows to this one, and 
be faithful to her unto death in all trials.” 

Astonishment shot over the face of the princess, 
not because of Zbyshko’s words, but because all 
had happened so suddenly. The custom of knightly 
vows was not Plish, it is true; but Mazovia, being 


*The jewel tder was a cross surmounted by a 


helmet wit @ ‘ers. 
1ely, 
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en the German boundary, and seeing knights fre- 
quently from even distant lands, was acquainted 
with that custom better than other provinces, and 
accepted it rather early. The princess had heard of 
it also still earlier, at the court of her renowned 
father, where all Western customs were looked on 
as law and as models for the noblest warriors. For 
these reasons she did not find in Zbyshko’s wish 
anything to offend her or Danusia. On the con- 
trary, she was glad that this little girl, who was dear 
to her, should begin to attract the hearts and eyes 
of knights. So with delighted face she turned to 
the little maid. ‘Danusia, Danusia! Dost wish to 
have thy knight?” The blond-haired Danusia 
sprang up three times in her red shoes, and then, 
seizing the princess by the nck, began to cry, with 
as much delight as if they had offered her a play- 
thing permitted only to older persons for amuse- 
ment: “I do, I do, I do!” 

The princess laugiied till her eves were filled with 
tears, but at last the lady, freeing herself from 
Danusia’s arms, said to Zbyshko: ‘‘Well! make the 
vow! make the vow! What dost thou vow to her?” 

Zbyshko, who amidst the laughter had preserved 
an unshaken dignity, spoke up with equal serious- 
ness, without rising from his knee: “I vow to her 
that when I reach Cracow I will hang my shield in 
front of an inn, and on it a declaration, which a 
cleric learned in letters will write for me: that Panna 
Danusia, daughter of Yurand, is the most beautiful 
and virtuous among the damsels who inhabit all 
kingdoms. And should any man deny this I will 
do battle with him till I perish or he perishes, unless 
he should prefer to go into slavery.” 

“Well done! And what more?” 

“And, since I have learned from Pan Mikolai that 
Panna Danusia’s mother yielded her last breath 
through the act of a German with peacock plumes 
on his helmet, I vow to gird my body with a hempen 
cord, and, though it should eat me to the bone, I 
will not remove the cord till I have slain three Ger- 
man knights, torn three such plumes from their 
helmets, and placed them at the feet of my lady.” 

At this the princess grew serious and inquired, 
“Art thou not making this vow to raise laughter?” 

“So help me God and the Holy Cross I will re- 
peat this vow in the church before priests.” 

“T see that the affair is not with some common 
youth,” said the princess, and she turned to 
Danusia. “Sit thou in my place, as the first person 
at present, but do not laugh, for it is not becoming.” 

Danusia took Princess Anna’s place and wished 
to feign seriousness, but her blue eyes laughed at 
the kneeling Zbyshko, and she was unable to re- 
strain herself from moving her feet through delight. 

“Give him thy gloves,” said the princess. 

Danusia drew off her gloves, which she gave to 
Zbyshko, who took them with great respect. 

“T will fasten them to my helmet,” said he, press- 
ing them to his lips, “and whoso tries to get them, 
woe to him.” Then he kissed Danusia’s hands, and 
after the hands her feet, and rose. But that moment 
his former seriousness deserted him, and great joy 
filled his heart because thenceforth he would pass 
as a mature man befcre all that court; so, shaking 
Danusia’s gloves, he cried, half in joy, half in anger, 
“Come on dog brothers with your peacock p!umes !” 

« a wo & 
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{In the morning the youthful noble, Zbyshko, and his 
uncle, joined the Court on the road to Cracow. On the 
road Zbyshko suddenly sighted a knight with three pea- 
cock plumes, and believing God had sent an immediate 
answer to his prayer lowered his lance. It happened that 
the knight was an envoy to the Polish King, and the 
young noble, in thus assaulting him, was guilty of a 
capital offense. The envoy, though urged to Christian 
forbearance, resolutely refused, and insisted on reporting 
the affair to the King. In telling the King and his Court 
the envoy touched their pride to the quick by calling their 
customs pagan. “Our Order,” he said, “warred in Pales- 
tine, but there even Saracens respected envoys. Ye alone 
do not respect them, and for this reason I have called your 
custom pagan.”” The King thereupon ordered the execu- 
tion of Zbyshko. The vindictiveness of the German 
knight set Polish sentiment toward the young noble, 
and his friends struggled ceaselessly to find some way of 
evading execution. But apparently they were not suc- 
cessful, for the day of death arrived. The execution 
block was placed in the public square and the people 
awaited the arrival of the condemned.] 

Distant shouts announced the approach of the 
bowman and the King’s halberdiers, in the midst 
of whom marched the condemned. Indeed, the 
retinue appeared soon on the square. The proces- 
sion was opened by the funeral brotherhood dressed 
in black robes which reached the ground, and with 
face coverings of similar material with openings for 
their eyes. People feared those gloomy figures, 
and at sight of them became silent. Behind those 
marched a detachment of crossbowmen formed of 
select Lithuanians, wearing coats of elkskin un- 
tanned. That was a detachment of the royal guard. 
Behind this were seen the halberds of another de- 
tachment; in the centre of this, between the court 
secretary, and Father Stanislav of Skarbimir, who 
bore a crucifix, walked Zbyshko. 

All eyes were turned to him; from every win- 
dow and balcony female forms bent forward. 
Zbyshko advanced dressed in a white jacket, fas- 
tened with gold clasps and adorned with a beauti- 
ful golden border. In this brilliant attire he seemed 
to the eyes of the audience a prince, or a youth of 
some lofty house. From his stature, his shoulders, 
evident under the closely fitting dress, from his 
strong limbs and broad breast, he seemed a man 
quite mature, but above that stature of a man rose 
a head almost childlike, and a vouthful face, with 
the first down on its lips, which was at the same 
time the face of a royal page, with golden hair cut 
evenly above his brows and long on his shoulders. 

Zbyshko advanced with even and springy tread, 
but with a pallid face. At moments he looked at 
the throng, as if at something in a dream; at mo- 
ments he raised his eyes to the towers of the 
churches, to the flocks of doves, and to the swing- 
ing bells, which were sounding out his last hour to 
him; at moments also there was reflected on his 
face, as it were, wonderment that those sounds and 
the sobs of women and all that solemnity were in- 
tended for him. Finally he saw on the square from 
afar the scaffold, and on it the red outline of the 
executioner. He quivered and made the sign of 
the cross on himself. At that moment the priest 
gave him the crucifix to kiss. A few steps farther 
on a bunch of star thistles, thrown by a young 
maiden, fell at his feet. Zbyshko bent down, raised 
it, and smiled at the maiden, who burst into loud 
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weeping. But he thought evidently that in presence 
of those crowds, and in presence of women waving 
handkerchiefs from the windows, he ought to die 
bravely, and leave behind the memory of a “valiant 
youth” at the least. So he exerted all his courage 
and will. With a sudden movement he threw back 
his hair, raised his head higher, and advanced 
haughtily, almost like a victor in knightly tourna- 
ments which he had finished, a victor whom men 
were conducting to receive his reward. 

The advance was slow, for in front the throng be- 
came denser and denser, and gave way unwillingly. 
In vain did the Lithuanian crossbowmen, who 
moved in the first rank, cry continually: “Eyk 
shalin!” (Out of the road!) People had no wish to 
know what those word meant, and crowded the 
more. Though the citizens of Cracow at that time 
were two-thirds of them German, still round about 
were heard dreadful curses against the Knights of 
the Cross. “Shame! Shame! May the German 
wolves perish if children must die to please them. 
It is a shame for the King and the kingdom!” The 
Lithuanians, seeing this resistance, took their bows, 
already drawn, from their shoulders, and looked 
frowningly at the people; they dared not, however, 
shoot into the crowd without orders. But the cap- 
tain sent halberdiers in advance, for it was easier 
to open the road with halberds. In that way they 
reached the knights standing in the square around 
the scaffold. 

Suddenly from among the knights stepped forth 
the knight Povale, with Danusia on his arm, and 
cried “Stop!” with such a thundering voice that 
the whole retinue halted as if fastened to the earth. 
Finally others, also renowned, cried with com- 
manding voices: “Stop! stop!” Povala approached 
Zbyshko and gave him Danusia dressed in white. 

Zbyshko, thinking that that was the farewell, 
seized her, embraced her, and pressed her to his 
bosom; but Danusia, instead of nestling up to him 
and throwing her arms about his neck, pulled as 
quickly as possible from her bright hair and from 
under the garland of rue a white veil, and covered 
Zbyshko’s head with it entirely, crying at the same 
time: 

“He is mine! he is mine!” 

“He is hers!’ repeated the powerful voices of the 
knights. 

The priest raised his eyes, the court secretary 
was confused, the captain and the halberdiers 
dropped their weapons, for all understood what had 
happened. It was an old Polish and Slav custom, 
as valid as law, known in Podhal, in Cracow, and 
even farther, that when an innocent maiden threw 
her veil over a man on the way to execution, as a 
sign that she wanted to marry him, she saved the 
man from death and punishment by that act. The 
knights, pushing back the crossbowmen, promptly 
surrounded Zbyshko and Danusia. The crowd 
rose suddenly like gigantic waves of the sea. The 
executioner and his assistants fled with all haste 
from the scaffold. In a twinkle of an eye the people 
dragged off the cloth, of the scaffold and tore it to 
pieces, then the planks and beams were pulled 
away with strong hands, or cut with axes, bent, 
cracked, broken, and a few Our Fathers later there 
was no trace of the scaffold on that squ~-e. 
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The Buffalo Express thus re- 
calls the days when Mark 
Twain was the editor of that journal: 

His general attitude toward the paper was rather 
that of a contributor than its editor. He eschewed 
politics entirely, knowing little and caring less 
about public men and public issues. In the fall of 
1869 the Republican State Convention was held at 
Saratoga, and, when the news came of the nomina- 
tions, Mark Twain felt called upon to comment edi- 
torially upon them, the Express being a strong 
party paper. So, under the caption, “The Ticket 
Explanation,” he, the editor of the Express, wrote 
the following, which was duly published: 

“Under the proper head will be found the tele- 
gram from the State convention announcing the 
nominations. As the political editor of this paper, 
Mr. Larned, is absent tending that convention, and 
as I do not know much about politics, and am not 
sitting up nights to learn . . . I shall dis- 
creetly hold my peace. I am satisfied that these 
nominations are all right and sound, and that they 
are the only ones that can bring peace to our dis- 
tracted country (the only political phrase I am per- 
fectly familiar with and competent to hurl at the 
public with fearless confidence—the other editor is 
full of them); but being merely satisfied isn’t safe 
enough. I always like to know before I shout. 

“But I go for Mr. Curtis with all my strength! 
Being certain of him, I hereby shout all I know 
how. But the others may be a split ticket or a 
scratched ticket, or whatever you may call it. I 
will let it alone for the present. It will keep. The 
other young man will be back to-morrow, and he 
will shout for it, split or no split—rest assured of 
that. He will prance into this political ring with 
his tomahawk and his warwhoop, and then you will 
hear a crash and see the scalps fly. He knows all 
about these nominees—and if he don’t he will let 
on to in such a natural way as to deceive the most 
critical. He knows everything—he knows more 
than Webster’s Unabridged and the American En- 
cyclopedia—but whether he knows anything about a 
subject or not he is perfectly willing to discuss it. 

“When he gets back he will tell you all about 
these candidates as serenely as if he had been ac- 
quainted with them a hundred years; though, 
speaking confidentially, I doubt if he ever heard of 
any of them until to-day. I am right well satisfied 
it is a good, sound, sensible ticket, and a ticket to 
win—but wait till he comes. In the meantime, I 
go for George William Curtis, and take the chances. 
“Mark Twatn.” 


Mark Twain’s Work as an 
Editor 





How Zangwill FoughtHis lhe Philadelphia North 
Way American prints these details 
of novelist Zangwill’s career: 

No man in literature to-day is more talked about 
than Israel Zangwill, novelist, playwright and poet 
of the Jews, yet how many persons, charmed by his 
fancy, humanity and wit, know aught of the per- 
sonal man and of his fierce fight from poverty and 
obscurity to his present eminence in English letters? 
The homely, shock-headed, shabbily-dressed Zang- 


will is, of course, known here by his pictures and 
the two brief visits he paid us, but the story of his 
origin and rise has been as a sealed book until 
Hamlin Garland, in the Conservative Review, tells 
us something of it. 

Zangwill is not yet thirty-five years old. His 
mother was born in Poland, and his father in Rus- 
sia, each coming to England in childhood. They 
met and were married in London, where the elder 
Zangwill eked out a living by staining glass and do- 
ing other odd jobs. Israel was born on the river- 
side near the Mint, and was sent to the free parish 
school in the Ghetto which he has made famous. At 
the age of nine he wrote an essay, and a little later 
attracted the attention of Lord Rothschild, who of- 
fered to send him to a university. The lad refused. 
“IT knew,” he said afterward; “that I would not fit in 
with such environment. I knew that I was to write, 
and I wished to be free.” At sixteen he became 
both author and publisher by writing a story and 
going into partnership with another youth in the 
publication, and at seventeen he became a teacher 
in the parish school, continuing his studies by night. 
He made a point of winning all the prizes at hand 
and ultimately the degree of B. A., with high hon- 
ors, at the London University. When about twenty 
years old he made a protest against certain injus- 
tices at the school, became involved in a contro- 
versy and was forced to resign to take a harder and 
poorer paid position in another school. He turned 
naturally to journalism to help out his salary, but 
made no notable success until the publication of 
The Bachelor’s Club three years later—three years 
of bitter struggle. Then came The Children of the 
Ghetto, and with it recognition by literary London; 
but the Jews, secretive, intense and deeply rev- 
erent, did not all welcome him. As Mr. Garland 
says: “It was bad enough to have the ‘Gentile’ writ- 
ing of them, but to have a man of their own blood, 
and a man of admitted power, writing with a pen of 
fire concerning their innermost dreams and trage- 
dies and sacred ceremonials was an amazement and 
a terror. But the more progressive, being more 
acute as well as less fanatic, said: “This man is loyal. 
He delineates our follies, but he also puts in our 
virtues. He has not forgotten the poetry of our 
faith. He will do us good and not harm. He is 
truthful and unsparing, but he is gentle and help- 
ful. He turns the light on the Jew precisely as 
Meredith and Hardy direct the light into obscure 
places in Gentile life.” 

Louis, who has used the signature “Z. Z.,” is an 
sons and two daughters, all keenly alive to art and 
letters. Mark, the second son, is an artist, and 
Louis, who has used the signature “Z. Z.,”’ is an 
able critic, and a novelist as well. They al! live to- 
gether in a modest brick house in a suburb of Lon- 
don, called Kilbourn, near Hampstead Heath. 
Zangwill’s manner of life is frugal. He eats simple 
food and uses wine judiciously. His study is a 
plain, bare room, overiooking a commonplace lit- 
tle street. of brick houses. He is a singular per- 
sonality. If he walks, he stumbles along, talking 
rapidly, but calmly, and in a low voice, on most 
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recondite subjects, seeing nothing, apparently, and 
yet escaping drays, ‘busses, cars, with amazing 
skill. 

“Walking the streets of London with him,” says 
Mr. Garland, “I found him to be one of the best 
known and most generally recognized men in Eng- 
lish public life. Ina crowd at the International Art 
Gallery, in the swarming Strand, or in Piceadilly, 
the large, plain, kindly face, the thick curly hair, 
the peculiar shuffling walk, distinguish him to hun- 
dreds. Men and women stop him to say: ‘You 
don't kfow me, but [ve just read,’ ete. Ile listens 
patiently to these laborious compliments, though a 
sly gleam in his big black eyes betrays his humor- 
ous perception of the speaker's folly. It was ob- 
servable that the brightest and handsomest women 
are surest of an audience with him. IHlis taste is 
excellent.” 

“It is hard in these practical days,” savs_ the 
biographer, in conclusion, “to be a leader to any 
nation or race, but Zangwill may vet come to be the 
most widely trusted intellectual teacher of the 
Jews. Ilis feet are on the ladder; we expect him 
not to descend, but to mount. At thirty-five his 
work is hardly begun.” 


Puck, the comic weekly, was 
first published in St. Louis. 
It was then printed in German. Sidney Rosenfeld, 
who was the first editor of Puck after it was revived 
in New York by Keppler and Schwartzman, tells 
in the St. Louis lost-Dispatch some interesting 
stories of the early struggles of the publication. 


Early Days of Puck 


Ile says: 

| first met Joe Keppler when we were work- 
ing together on Irank Leslie’s, he as a_lithog- 
rapher in the art department and I as a hack writer. 
Schwartzman was foreman of the composing- 
room and they decided to revive the German 
Puck, which Keppler had started and failed with, 
in St. Louis. They did so, and saw almost immedi- 
ately that the main edition would have to be in 
English. I was engaged as editor at $25 a week 
and hired the late Hl. C. Bunner as my assistant. 
Bunner had helped me on a defunct venture of my 
own called Figaro, and I was anxious to do him a 
good turn. Tle was eking out a precarious exist- 
ence, selling things here and there, at the time, and 
when we offered him a steady job at $15 a week, he 
was overjoyed. We had to do a lot of faking to 
make a good show and wrote no end of jokes, 
stories, sketches and poems to go with pictures we 
cribbed from the foreign weeklies. Our stuff was 
signed by one name and another and gave the effect 
of a big staff. Bunner was a very handy man and 
could do a little of everything. Brander Matthews 
was another bright voung chap of those days, who 
was of great assistance to us. We had a vast deal 
of fun and incidentally founded a valuable property. 
Keppler drew nearly all the cartoons then, and, 
oddly enough, the two that made the first big hit 
dealt with death. One was on the suicide of the 
now forgotten Madame Restell and the other on the 
passing of Brigham Young. I afterward had a row 
with the office over a bill of $150 for a contribution 
and was fired for reckless extravagance. That’s 
what drove me to writing plays for a living. 


Curtis Brown, writing from 
London to the New York 
l’ress, speaks as follows of the author of The Cruise 
of the Cachelot : 

Krank T. Bullen, having given up the position 
which he held in the Meteorological Office and ac- 
cepted the post of maritime writer on the Morning 
leader, has determined in future to devote all 
his time to writing. lis new book, The Log of a 
Sea Waif, and pamphlet, A Way We Ilave in the 
Navy, have been described with the same adjectives 
that critics generally lavish upon The Cruise of the 
Cachalot, the Acadamy even going so far as to re- 
gret the rather apologetic prefaces with which the 
writer's modesty impelled him to begin each of the 
new volumes. This comment has called forth a 
prompt reply from Mr. Bullen, who says that after 
having had impressed upon him for thirty-three 
years the belief that he was no good, and never 
could be amy good, he finds it difficult to realize 
that he deserves all of the praise which the Cachalot 
won. He says he is also in dread of being made 
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conceited. 

Providence made him a waif in London streets, 
and later, a waif on the ocean, she taught him the 
feeling of a rope’s end on a naked back, as well as 
hunger and privation under drunken officers and 
with debased associates, and she shipwrecked him 
twice before he was thirteen. She made him fight 
for a bare existence on sea until he was discouraged, 
and then got him into an office as junior clerk at a 
salary of ten dollars a week. 

During one of his longest voyages the only book 
on board his ship was a Bible. He read it through, 
he says, sixteen times, just as he had plodded 
through Paradise Lost at the age of five; and, years, 
later, while he was slaving in that public office, one 
of his diversions was reciting the Gospel to mixed 
audiences. He took to writing merely as a whim, 
and at long, weary intervals minor periodicals 
bought what he wrote. Encouraged, he tried better 
ones, with some success. W. T. Stead helped him. 
Kipling gave to hima hand. Then came the Cacha- 
lot, and fame was his. He is surprised and grateful. 
But those who read what he writes about himself 
and about his books will notice that with his hearty 
acknowledgments of the praise that he has received 
he never fails to make mention also of the quarters 
where his work has not been lauded. Mr. Bullen 
is to lecture up in Hampstead on Romance and 
Reality at Sea. In this lecture course he follows Dr. 
Doyle, who reads from his own works, with com- 
ments and precedes William Archer, whose subject 
is The Ideal Theatre. 


Winston Churchill, Author of ‘\ Writer in Harper’s Weekly 
Richard Carvel has this to say of the author of 
Richard Carvel: 

It is very much to be hoped that Mr. Winston 
Churchill, whose story of pre-Revolutionary An- 
napolis, entitled Richard Carvel, attracted so much 
attention, will continue his studies in the origins of 
our contemporary American society, for he is well 
qualified for such a task at once by his ancestry, his 
birthplace, his training, and his personal tempera- 
ment. He is descended on his father’s side from 
John Churchill, who settled at Plymouth, Mass., in 
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1641, and on his mother’s side both from John 
Dwight, the founder of Dedham, Mass., and from 
Jonathan Edwards. Thus he derives from good 
Ienglish stock, long resident upon the soil, and this 
good blood has, moreover, proved sensitive to the 
fluid influences of American life. The original 
families scattered, of course, and Mr. Churchill’s 
immediate relatives found their way to St. Louis, 
where he was born in 1871. 

A better birthplace for one who wished to ob- 
serve the many crossing and conflicting conditions 
of our national growth could not very well have 
been selected, for North, South, East and West 
meet in St. Louis as in no other city of the United 
States. In 1888, at the age of seventeen, he re- 
ceived an appointment to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and he continued to serve as a cadet 
until shortly after his graduation in 1894. The 
training which he received at Annapolis was, of 
course, chiefly technical, but it was nevertheless a 
good training for the work which Mr. Churchill 
proposes to do. Apart from the advantage of be- 
ing thrown with students from all parts of the coun- 
try, the severe mental and physical discipline to 
which he was subjected has given him a power of 
concentration and a habit of persistent work, which 
ever since have stood him in good stead. At the 
same time it made him realize that he could never 
be permanently satisfied with anything but a liter- 
ary life, and he resigned, soon after his graduation, 
to accept a position on the Army and Navy Jour- 
nal. At the end of about a year of editorial work, 
partly upon the Cosmopolitan Magazine, he de- 
cided to devote himself to the writing of stories, 
and particularly of historical novels dealing with 
American life. His first book, The Celebrity, pub- 
lished in 1897, was indeed written in a vein of very 
lively comedy; but Richard Carvel, upon which he 
was engaged for several years, is the first of a series 
of stories which will cover different characteristic 
phases of American social development. 

Mr. Churchill’s dominant personal trait is single- 
ness and concentration of purpose. He unites great 
energy and enthusiasm with very considerable 
powers of work. His materials are conscientiously 
collected and elaborately prepared, and when the 
stage of composition is reached he writes with a 
laborious and careful pen. Everything he has pub- 
lished hitherto has been several times rewritten and 
revised, and while, as Richard Carvel shows, he 
needs plenty of space in which to carry out his 
ideas, he does not fall into the error of elaboration 
for its own sake. Just as his work indicates West- 
ern energy and self-confidence, so his face and man- 
ner indicate Western shrewdness, good-humor and 
vivacity, combined, it should be added, in a scarcely 
describable way, with certain manifest signs of the 
good English blood. Indeed, throughout he is an 
interesting blending of some of the best English 
with some of the best American characteristics. He 
very much prefers living in the country to living in 
the city—partly because he is fond of out-door 
sports, and partly because a country residence 
leaves him freer to pursue his work without dis- 
traction of purpose or diversion of energy. It is 
quite in keeping with the above that he likes above 
all things a clean-limbed and well-groomed horse, 
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and readers of his stories will remember that this 
taste has helped the writing of many interesting 
pages. Altogther, both in literature and life, he 
likes that which is clean, wholesome and mobile, 
and anything he may produce in the future will 
surely be conceived in the spirit of the best tradi- 
tions of English and American novel-writing. 
Stories of English Editoriaa Lhe Cornhill Magazine relates 
Writers. some good stories about edi- 
torial writers. It says: 

Many good stories are told of strange circum- 
stances in which leading articles have been written. 
A leader writer on an important daily newspaper in 
the provinces was directed by his editor one after- 
noon to write on a certain subject, the understand- 
ing being that his article should be forthcoming 
not later than midnight. Before sitting down to his 
work he came across convivial companions, and 
the party “twined vine leaves in their hair.” What 
happened afterward our journalist could not recall 
when he awoke in the morning with a painful head 
and a feeling of remorse. On opening the paper 
his jaw dropped. He found the subject he had un- 
dertaken to write upon the evening before treated 
in a very masterly fashion. On arriving at the of- 
fice in order to apologize for his omission, he 1n- 
quired of a sub-editor who wrote the article. “Why, 
you wrote it yourself,” was the reply. “Did I? Oh, 
yes, to be sure; of course I did,” rejoined the jour- 
nalist in a dazed way. He subsequently learned 
that he had gone back to the office after parting 
with his boon companions, sat in his usual chair 
and turned out his “copy” with his usual facility. 

Mr. John Morley, who was a journalist before 
he became a Cabinet Minister, delighted the jour- 
nalists at a Press Club dinner in London a few years 
ago by making the following autobiographical con- 
fession: “It was while I was writing a leading arti- 
cle for a certain periodical that I received a letter 
from an illustrious statesman, who was then form- 
ing a government, offering me a post in his Cabinet. 
Gentleman,” continued Mr. Morley, “so strong in 
me was the journalistic instinct that, after accept- 
ing the illustrious statesman’s offer, I went back and 
finished that leading article! And I can assure you,” 
he added, when the applause which greeted this 
statement had died away, “that neither the gram- 
mar nor the style of the latter half of the article fell 
short of my usual standard.” 

Mr. Cooper, the editor of The Scotsman, tells, in 
his autobiography, a story of how a leader writer 
(who it has been suggested was the late James 
Hannay), being pressed by the printer’s devil for 
a leading article, and having allowed the time to go 
by in which he could construct one of his own, took 
the scissors, cut out a “leader” from that day’s 
Times, pasted it on a sheet of paper, and writing on 
it the headline, “What Does the Times Mean by 
This?” sent the whole article as his contribution to 
the leading columns of his own journal! It was 
printed as a “leader” exactly as he sent it in—sim- 
ply an article from the Times headed by the query: 
“What Does the Times Mean by This?” 

The late Mr. Robert Wallace, M. P., who edited 
The Scotsman before Mr. Cooper, was asked early 
in his career by the editor of a local newspaper in 
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the north of Scotland if he would kindly furnish an 
article on a light theological topic. Wallace re- 
sponded with the one bearing the title The Rela- 
tions Between the Presbyterian Churches and Mod- 
ern Thought. When set up the article made forty 
columns, and it became a puzzle to editor and 
printer how to get rid of it. They began by using 
it in pieces, and whenever the printer said to the 
editor, “We've got no leader,” the replay was, “Eh, 
mon, just sneck off about a column and a quarter 
o’ Wallace.” In this way the contribution was be- 
ing used, first working down from the beginning, 
then upward from the end; and, as the story goes, 
“they are at it still.” 

Mr. Labouchere indulged in some rather disre- 
spectful remarks about leader writers in Truth a 
couple of years ago. “Article writing is, to a great 
extent, trick writing,” he wrote. “To ‘catch on’ 
they must dogmatize in pointed commonplace. 
Some persons possess this trick, which is rather an 
acquired than a natural gift. I have seen articles 
written by eminent statesmen. I never saw one 
which would not have been more effectively written 
by a professional journalist.” The last sentence, at 
all events, would be confirmed by many editors. 
Articles by eminent statesmen are excellent when 
the eminent statesmen put their names at the bottom 
Otherwise they are no better, but perhaps a little 
worse than other people’s effusions. Mr. John 
Bright once wrote a “leader” for the old Morning 
Star, of which he was part proprietor, and the policy 
of which he controlled. It was a very poor thing in 
the opinion of the editor, but, of course, it had to 
be published. Next day a Conservative newspaper 
had a reply to the article, which began “The great 
Tribune has laid aside his pen, and some miserable 
hireling of the Morning Star has taken it up.” Mr. 
Bright called at the office of the Morning Star that 
afternoon, and said good humoredly, “I don’t think 
leader writing can be my forte.” But the sugges- 
tion that the leader writer’s business is to “dogma- 
tize in pointed commonplace” reminds me of an- 
other story which, it is said, the late Master of 
Balliol used to tell. There came to him one day a 
great and wealthy London newspaper proprietor, 
who asked him to recommend a young man as a 
leader writer for his paper. Dr. Jowett mentioned 
one who was a brilliant scholar, another who had 
a fine taste in literature, a third who had remarka- 
ble gifts of style, a fourth who was given to original 
thinking. ‘No, none of these,” said the great news- 
paper proprietor, contemptuously brushing them 
aside. “The man I want is the man who will write 
good sense in highly bombastic language.” 

But that view of the composition of a leading 
article does not generally prevail in newspaper of- 
fices. In most offices, indeed, it is the custom of the 
editor to draw his prosaic blue pencil ruthlessly 
through the sentences containing the higher flights 
of eloquence of his leader writers. “No dithy- 
rambs, ‘sil vous plait,” Mr. Morley would remark 
dryly, as he returned me my article with all the most 
telling passages struck out. Mr. W. T. Stead wrote 
in a character sketch of Mr. John Morley as editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette: “He was a great stickler 
for severity of style and restraint, and sobriety of 
expression. He was always down on my besetting 
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temptation to bawl, when a word in an ordinary 
tone would be sufficient.” And so it is with many 
editors. 





The Father of Children's A letter to the London Chron- 

Books icle gives the following inter- 

esting information concerning John Newbery, who 

was, it seems, truly the “original and only” Mother 
Goose: 

A correspondent informs me that the tomb of 
John Newbery, in Waltham St. Lawrence Church- 
yard, is likely to suffer the fate that overtakes all 
such monuments unless properly and regularly 
cared for. I have not seen it since I visited the 
quaint little village in the summer of 1885, when I 
was collectng materials for a life of “the philan- 
thropic publisher of St. Paul’s Churchyard,” im- 
mortalized by Goldsmith in his Vicar of Wakefield, 
by Dr. Johnson in The Idler, by Washington Irv- 
ing in Bracebridge Hall, and by many other writers 
who have recognized the influence of the first pub- 
lisher who wrote, edited, compiled and published 
books for “all those little masters and misses who 
are good, or who intend to be good.” 

We have traveled a long way since Newbery and 
Goldsmith co-operated on that famous list of books 
of which Goody Two Shoes and Tommy Trip may 
be taken as the best examples, but if it were only 
for the fact that Newbery was the first to give the 
Rhymes and Jingles of Mother Goose to the world 
in collected form his memory should ever be kept 
green by English-speaking children wherever they 
may be found. Newbery’s original collection of 
Mother Goose’s melodies has, moreover, an added 
interest, for there is every reason to believe that 
Goldsmith had a hand in the editing, annotating 
and arranging of the first edition. 

Neither in London, at the scene of his labors, 
“over against the north door of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral,” nor at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
nor at Canonbury House, Islington, where he and 
Goldsmith lived and worked together, nor at his 
birthplace, Waltham St. Lawrence, is there any- 
thing of prominence to keep his name in remem- 
brance. Mother Goose has enriched countless pub- 
lishers, who have, of course, banished his name 
from their editions, and has delighted children in- 
numerable on both sides of the Atlantic; and al- 
though it is nearly 150 years since he flourished, it 
is not too late, either by a tablet on one of the sites 
indicated or by a suitable monument at his birth- 
place or elsewhere, to commemorate the life and 
work of a man who was, as Goldsmith said, “not 
only the friend of children, but the friend of all man- 
kind.” This would seem to be the more necessary, 
for a claim to have been the originator of this col- 
lection was made about thirty years ago on behalf 
of Mrs. Goose, or Vergoose, the mother-in-law of 
Thomas Fleet, a printer who flourished in Boston, 
U.S. A., during the eighteenth century. The ab- 
surdity of this contention was simply demonstrated 
by Mr. W. H. Whitmore, the present city registrar 
of Boston, in his preface to a fac-simile of New- 
bery’s edition which he published in 1892; but an- 
cient superstition and modern myths alike die hard, 
and there are thousands in America to-day who 
cling to the idea that Mother Goose was an Ameri- 
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can lady, instead of a “nom-de-plume” borrowed by 
Newbery from Charles Perrault’s “Contes De Ma 
Mere !’Oye.” 





Writing in the Providence 
Journal, Laurence Franklin 
gives the following sketch of Dofia Emilia Pardo- 
Bazan, a Spanish woman of letters, and her interest- 
ing career : 

Mme. Pardo-Bazan stands in the foremost rank 
of Spanish writers, and is especially known as the 
first to carry the methods and theories of the natur- 
alistic school across the Pyrenees. It is a strange 
fact that in a country where women are most ham- 
pered in their development, so much in the matter 
of reform and innovation should be accomplished 
by them. Thus to Maria Guerrera is due the revival 
of the classic drama in Spain. It was she who con- 
ceived the idea of founding a species of Comédie 
Frangaise at Madrid to teach the people a new love 
for Calderon, Pope de Vega and their classic 
writers, such as the French feel for Moliere, Racine 
and Corneille. The result was a general raising of 
the standard on the Spanish stage. Mme. Pardo- 
Bazan’s mission has been an even broader one. Es- 
sentially militant in character, she has carried her 
unusual talent into almost open field—often, in con- 
sequence, appearing guilty of curious contradic- 
tions. An ardent Catholic, on the one hand, it was 
she who came forward as the apostle of the creed 
professed by Zola and his disciples. A firm Carlist, 
she was long since repudiated by many of her party 
because of her liberalism ; a rabid patriot, she is yet 
accused by ultra-nationalists of undue sympathy for 
France. These antitheses, however, merely add to 
the interest which the writer inspires, especially 
when one sees that they spring not from lack of 
character or conviction, but from an insatiable de- 
sire to touch and understand all questions. 

They may also come from the fact that Mme. 
Pardo-Bazan is, so to speak, self-made in so far as 
her education is concerned. The first impetus was, 
it is true, received from her parents, who, although 
strict Catholics, were none the less progressive in 
their views, and believed in woman’s intellectual 
possibilities, encouraging their daughter to study 
Latin and the classic authors. At the age of six- 
teen, however, her schooling was. cut short by her 
marriage with Don José Jueroga, who carried her 
from her quiet province of Gallicia to Madrid. It 
was just at this moment that the revolution of 1868 
broke out and shook the country to its foundations. 
Mme. Bazan, with all the ardor of her patriotism, 
plunged into the uprising, at first siding with the 
Liberals, then disgusted by their excesses, going 
over to the Carlists. She even took so active a part 
in the revolt that she made a journey to England to 
purchase rifles for the soldiers. 

So soon as peace had been established, however, 
she gave up politics, and retired to her library, to 
begin a severe training, such as would have fright- 
ened a less energetic mind. She learned German 
that she might become familiar with its philosophy 
and literature; she completed her knowledge of 
French; went on to English and Italian, seeking in 
each language to acquire a thorough acquaintance 
of its best writers. She even delved into applied 
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science, had her own dissecting room and chemical 
laboratory, and wrote an Essay on Feijoo, the first 
one to advocate experimental scientific methods in 
Spain. She also published in a Catholic review a 
series of articles in which her purpose was to refute 
the theories of Darwin, and it may be said that her 
refutation served more than anything else to make 
known these theories to a class of society before 
that period ignorant of them. 

Up to this time Mme. Pardo-Bazan had limited 
herself to critical essays and verse, for her début in 
letters had been made in 1878 by several charming 
poems. She was now to come forward as an his- 
torian. There was a Franciscan convent at San- 
tiago, which had long possessed a peculiar fascina- 
tion for her. She had spent whole days before its 
gates, captivated by the melancholy charm of its 
site, the atmosphere of piety and mystery which en- 
veloped it. One afternoon, while lost in one of these 
reveries, the inspiration came to her to write a life 
of St. Francis of Assisi. She set about the task at 
once. Burying herself in medieval manuscripts 
and musty folios, she collected her documents 
with such rapidity that in eight months she was 
able to carry her two volumes to her publisher. The 
success of the work was tremendous, especially in 
clerical and academic circles. The author received 
numerous letters from bishops and priests, who flat- 
teringly compared her to St. Theresa. Secular 
writers, likewise, although perhaps less in sympa- 
thy with the subject matter, were none the less full 
of admiration for the literary mastery manifested in 
its treatment, and at Madrid her confréres offered 
her a banquet, at which Castelar, in an eloquent 
speech, paid glowing tribute to St. Francis and his 
biographer, while the crowd massed beneath the 
windows listened and applauded. 

This was undoubtedly the greatest triumph of 
Mme. Pardo-Bazan’s career. Since then she has 
produced nothing which has excited quite the same 
enthusiasm, and it may be said that the St. Francis 
still remains her most important work. Great was 
the surprise of the public when, after the ecclesias- 
tical confession of faith, the author suddenly came 
forward as the champion: of Flaubert, Goncourt, 
Emile Zola and the French naturalists, in a series of 
articles printed in the Epoca and collected later in 
a volume entitled The All-Absorbing Question. 
Probably no one was more astonished than Zola 
himself to find so unexpected a friend, but the situa- 
tion was soon rendered clear by an explanation on 
the part of the Spanish writer in which she declared 
that what she advocated were not the religious or 
social views put forward by these men, but their 
methods and technique. To better define her posi- 
tion she even wrote a novel, The Woman Tribune, 
to show that while she was a thoroughgoing natur- 
alist in her regard for brutal detail and minute de- 
scription, she in no way foreswore her Catholic be- 
liefs. 

For two years Mme. Pardo was chiefly occupied 
in publishing absolutely without assistance a small 
monthly review called “Teatro-Critico,” and at 
present her untiring energy is in large measure 
spent in directing another review, the “Espana 
Moderna,” but her friends lament that she does not 
concentrate on a task of more enduring character. 
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Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton was born in Pan- 
fret, Conn., April 5, 1835. She was educated at 
Mrs. Emma Willard’s Seminary in Troy, N. Y., and 
began to contribute to periodicals at the age of 
fifteen, and published her first book when nineteen. 
She has written and edited a long list of prose vol- 
umes—stories, essays and travel. She has pub- 
lished three collections of verse, Swallow Flights, 
In the Garden of Dreams, and At the Wind’s Will. 
The last volume was published only a few weeks ago 
by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, and the selec- 
tions which follow this note are made mainly from it, 
with the poet’s and her publisher’s permission. 

Since the death of Helen Hunt Jackson, declares 
an eminent critic, there is no American women 
writing in verse to compare with Mrs. Moulton in 
grace of lyric expression or force of restrained and 
subtle passion when she deals, as she so often does, 
with the mysteries of life, and love and death. There 
is in Mrs. Moulton’s rhymes no trace of any arti- 
ficial inspiration, no sign of any laborious effort in 
the mating of words to thoughts. Everything is 
natural, spontaneous, fresh from the heart. They 
betray in every line a true poet’s temperament and 
imagination, and a rare command of expressive 
phrase. It is not easy to recall among the women 
poets who are writing in English one whose work 
has the genuinely poetic qualities distinguishing 
Mrs. Moulton’s verse. 

THE SECRET OF ARCADY. 
I hied me off to Arcady— 
The month it was the month of May, 
And all along the pleasant way 
The morning birds were mad with glee, 
And all the flowers sprang up to see, 
As I went on to Arcady. 





But slow I fared to Arcady— 
The way was long, the winding way— 
Sometimes I watched the children play, 
And then I laid me down to see 
The great white clouds sail over me— 
I thought they sailed to Arcady. 


Then by me sped to Arcady 
Two lovers, each on palfrey gray, 
And blithe with love, and blithe with May, 
And they were rich and held in fee 
The whole round world: and youth is he 
Who knews the path to Arcady. 


I followed on to Arcady— 
But I was all alone that day, 
And shadows stole along the way, 
And somehow I had lost the key 
That makes an errant mortal free 
Of the dear fields of Arcady. 


But still I fared toward Arcady, 
Until I slept at set of day, 
And in my dreams I found the way; 
And all the fates were kind to me; 
So that I woke beneath a tree 

In the dear land of Arcady. 


What did I find in Arcady? 
Ah, that I never must betray: 
I learned the secrets of the May; 
And why the winds are fresh and free, 
And all the birds are mad with glee 
That soar and sing in Arcady. 


I dwell no more in Arcady— 
But when the sky is blue with May, 
And flowers spring up along the way, 
And birds are blithe, and winds are free, 
I know what message is for me— 

For I have been in Arcady. 


WHEN I WANDER AWAY WITH DEATH. 


This Life is a fleeting breath, 
And whither and how shall I go, 
When I wander away with Death 
By a path I do not know? 


Shall I find the throne of the Moon, 
And kneel with her lovers there 

To pray for a cold sweet boon, 
From her beauty cold and fair? 


Or shall I haste to the Sun, 

And warm at his passionate fire 
My heart by sorrow undone, 

And sick with a vain desire? 


Shall I steal into Twilight Land, 

When the Sun and the Moon are low, 
And hark to the furtive band 

Of the winds that whispering go— 


Telling and telling again, 
And crooning with scornful mirth, 
The secrets of women and men 
They overheard on the earth? 


Will the dead birds sing once more, 
And the nightingale’s note be sad 

With the passion and longing of yore, 
And the thrushes with joy go mad? 


Nay, what though they carol again, 

And the flowers spring to life at my feet, 
Can they heal the sting of my pain, 

Or quicken a dead heart’s beat? 


What care I for Moon or for Stars, 
Or the Sun on his royal way? 

Only somewhere beyond Earth’s bars, 
Let me find Love’s long-lost day. 


THE HOUSE OF DEATH. 


Not a hand has lifted the latchet 
Since she went out of the door— 
No footstep shall cross the threshold, 
Since she can come in no more. 


There is rust upon locks and hinges, 
And mold and blight on the walls, 

And silence faints in the chambers, 
And darkness waits in the halls— 


Waits as all things have waited 

Since she went, that day of spring, 
Borne in her pallid splendor, 

To dwell in the Court of the King: 


With lilies on brow and bosom, 
With robes of silken sheen 
And her wonderful frozen beauty 
The lilies and silk between. 


Red roses she left behind her, 
But they died long, long ago— 
’Twas the arduous ghost of a blossom 
That seemed through the dusk to glow. 


The garments she left mock the shadows 
With hints of womanly grace, 

And her image swims in the mirror 
That was so used to her face. 
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The birds make insolent music 
Where the sunshine riots outside; 
And the winds are merry and wanton, 

With the summer’s pomp and pride. 


But into this desolate mansion, 
Where love has closed the door, 
Nor sunshine nor summer shall enter 
Since she can come in no more. 


THE BIRDS COME BACK. 


The birds come back to their last year’s nest, 
And the wild-rose nods in the lane; 

And gold in the east, and red in the west, 
The sun bestirs him again. 


The thief-bee rifles the hawthorn flower; 
And the breezes softly sigh 

For the columbine in my lady’s bower, 
And then at her feet they die. 


And all the pomp of the June is here— 
The mirth and passion and song; 

And young is the summer, and life is dear, 
And the day is never too long. 


Ah! birds come back to their last year’s nest, 
And the wild-rose laughs in the lane; 

But I turn to the east and I turn to the west— 
“She never will come again.” 


WHEN LOVE IS YOUNG. 


In summer when the days are long, 
The roses and the lilies talk— 
Beneath the trees young lovers walk, 

And glad birds coo their wooing song. 


In autumn, when the days are brief, 
Roses and lilies turn to dust— 
Lovers grow old, as all men must, 

And birds shun trees that have no leaf. 


Then youth be glad in love’s brief day! 
Pluck life’s best blossom while you can— 
Time has his will of every man— 

From leafless hearts love turns away. 


AT NIGHT’S HIGH NOON. 


Under the heavy sod she lies— 

I saw them close her beautiful eyes— 
She lies so still, and she lies so deep, 
That all of them think she is fast asleep. 


I, only, know at the night’s high noon 

She comes from the grave they made too soon: 
I see the light of her cold, bright eyes, 

As I see the stars in the wintry skies. 


The scornful gleam of an old surprise 
Is still alive in those wonderful eyes— 
And the mocking lips are ripe and red, 
Smiling, still, at the words I said. 


She mocks me now, as she mocked me then— 
“Dead is dead,” say the world of men— 

But I know when the stars of midnight rise 
She shines on me with her cold, bright eyes. 


IN TIME TO COME. 


The time will come, full soon, I shall be gone, 

And you sit silent in the silent place, 

With the sad autumn sunlight on your face: 
Remembering the loves that were your own, 
Haunted perchance, by some familiar tone— 

You will grow weary then for the dead days, 

And mindful of their sweet and bitter ways, 
Though passion into memory shall have grown. 


Then shall I with your other ghosts draw nigh, 


And whisper, as I pass, some formal word, 
Some old endearment known in days gone by, 

Some tenderness that once your pulses stirred— 
Which was it spoke to you, the wind or I, 

I think you, musing, scarcely will have heard. 


THE LAST GOOD-BYE. 


How shall we know it is the last good-bye? 
The skies will not be darkened in that hour, 
No sudden blight will fall on leaf or flower, 

No single bird will hush its careless cry, 

And you will hold my hands, and smile or sigh 
Just as before. Perchance the sudden tears 
In your dear eyes will answer to my fears; 

But there will come no voice of prophecy: 


No voice to whisper, “Now, and not again, 
Space for last words, last kisses, and last prayer, 
For all the wild, unmitigated pain 

Of those who, parting, clasp hands with despair.” 
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“Who knows?” we say but doubt and fear remain, 


Would any choose to part thus unaware? 


LAND OF MY DREAMS. 


O spacious, splendid Land that no man knows, 
Whose mystery as the tideless sea is deep, 
Whose beauty haunts me in the courts of sleep! 

What whispering wind from thy hid garden blows, 

Sweet with the breath of Love’s celestial rose? 
What field hast thou that mortal may not reap? 
What soft enchantment do those meadows keep, 


Through which Life’s bright, unfathomed river flows? 


I can resist thy charm when noon is high; 


Mine ears are deafened while earth’s clamors rave; 


But now the sun has set, the winds are low, 
And night with her proud company draws nigh, 
Thy spell prevails, thy mystic joys I crave— 

Land of my dreams, I will arise and go. 


WERE BUT MY SPIRIT LOOSED UPON THE AIR. 


Were but my spirit loosed upon the air— 


By some High Power who could Life’s chains unbind, 


Set free to seek what most it longs to find— 

To no proud Court of Kings would I repair: 

I would but climb, once more, a narrow stair 
When day was wearing late, and dusk was kind; 
And one should greet me to my feelings blind, 

Content so I but shared his twilight there. 


Nay! well I know he waits not as of old— 

I could not find him in the old-time place— 
I must pursue him, made by sorrow bold, 

Through worlds unknown, in strange celestial race, 
Whose mystic round no traveler has told, 

From star to star, until I see his face. 


IN A LIBRARY. 


The living oftimes vex us— 
The wise old dead are best— 
When Life’s vain games perplex us 
’Tis here we turn for rest. 


YOU. 


I saw your face, and when it was the spring; 
Your eyes were bluer than the morning skies, 

And when you smiled the birds began to sing, 
Waiting no longer for the sun to rise. 


THE LOST ROOM. 


When I came out of the fair House of Youth 
I heedlessly behind me closed the door— 
Now every hour is bitter with the truth 
That I can find that portal never more. 
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CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES 





The New York Herald compares 
General Henderson with former 
Speakers of the House: 

David B. Henderson is a Scotchman by birth. 
He was born at Old Dear, Scotland, fifty-nine years 
ago. His parents, probably remembering the pleas- 
antry that “much might be made of a Scotchman 
if he be caught quite young,” determined to emi- 
grate. In 1846, when the boy was only six years 
old, the family left the old country and sailed for 
America, settling first in Illinois and moving in 
1849 to Iowa. Iowa at the outbreak of the war 
was a hotbed of loyalty to the Union and the Con- 
stitution. When the summons came young Hen- 
derson, then in his twenty-first year, promptly vol- 
unteered as a private in Company C, Twelfth Regi- 
ment of Iowa Volunteers. In 1863 he was wounded, 
lost his leg and compelled to retire from field ser- 
vice. He returned to duty as soon as practicable 
and served continuously throughout the rest of the 
war. After the cessation of hostilities he returned 
to Iowa, applied himself to the study of law, and 
was admitted to the bar in the fall of 1865. In 1869 
he was appointed Assistant United States District 
Attorney for the northern section of the State, and 
soon afterward entered actively the field of politics. 
His career in public life is associated almost entirely 
with his services in the House of Representatives. 
During the fourteen years he has been a member 
of Congress he has impressed himself sensibly upon 
national legislation and has won the respect, affec- 
tion, and confidence and admiration of a majority of 
his Republican associates and Democratic op- 
ponents. 

General Henderson may not be easily compared 
with any of the great Speakers of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He has not the unfailing intellectual 
poise which characterized the first really great 
Speaker of the House, Nathaniel Macon, whom 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, called “the best and 
wisest man in America.” It is not probable that 
he will rule the House with Macon’s simplicity, 
quietness, gentleness or decisiveness. Nor can 
General Henderson be likened to Henry Clay, who 
was the first to introduce the dramatic element into 
the Speaker’s chair. In one respect only he is like 
the great Kentuckian—General Henderson is 
steeped to his lips in pugnacity. Whenever there 
was a fight on in the House, like the Irishman, he 
wanted to be “in it.” All the pleasures of the lobby 
couldn’t keep General Henderson off the floor if 
there was any prospect of an all-round rough and 
tumble debate going on inside. He would be the 
earliest to thrust his head through the open doors 
and cry, “Mr. Speaker!” at the first opportunity. 
But in no other respect does General Henderson 
suggest the characteristics which made Henry Clay 
in his day peerless as a parliamentary leader. It 
would be unfair also to compare General Hender- 
son with the eminent Speakers since the Civil War 
—with Blaine, Randall, Carlisle, Crisp and Reed. 
He lacks Blaine’s wonderful versatility and unap- 
proachable personal magnetism. He has not Ran- 
dall’s clear-cut intellect and nice discrimination in 
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defining political issues and shaping public policies. 
He does not measure up to Carlisle’s judicial tem- 
per, power of statement and comprehensive grasp 
of delicate and difficult situations. He has not 
Crisp’s reputation for non-partisanship. He lacks 
the political resourcefulness, the unyielding tenacity 
and the profoundly intellectual force which com- 
bined to make his predecessor, Thomas B. Reed, 
in many respects the most remarkable Speaker in 
the history of the House of Representatives. 

And yet General Henderson will, in all proba- 
bility, by his character, succeed in impressing him- 
self upon the members of the House and upon his 
countrymen generally. The new Speaker to be is 
essentially and eminently a sincere man. Sincerity 
is the keynote of his character. No one can know 
him without realizing at once that he is near a per- 
sonality which emphasizes the actual, not the os- 
tentatious, and which is impatient of sham and pre- 
tence and duplicity in any and every form. It is 
this royal characteristic, sincerity, that has stood 
General Henderson in good stead throughout his 
somewhat stormy Congressional career, for he has 
the Scotch high temper. He is what Dr. Johnson 
would call “a good hater.” He hates intensely, but 
not always discriminatingly. His passion at times 
gets the upper hand. Like Washington, he has 
“an imperious and impetuous temper,” but unlike 
the Father of His Country, General Henderson has 
not “perfect control of it.” In the running fire of 
debate he is, when hard put to it, apt to say and do 
things which he cannot look upon with compla- 
cency after the storm has subsided. He carries to 
the House of Representatives the rough and tum- 
ble tactics of “the hustings.” His discussion of 
public questions is apt to be emotional rather than 
philosophical—prejudiced rather than judicial. With 
the advocate’s fatuity he is unable to see but one 
side of the case—his own side—and would, if re- 
monstrated with, reply as Charles Sumner once did, 
“There is no other side!” For these reasons, Gen- 
eral Henderson has in his day made many tem- 
porary enemies on the floor of the House. But they 
have been only for the time—the upshot of impulse 
instead of intention—and so easily forgotten. Of- 
ten after a heated debate, in which unpleasant things 
had been said, General Henderson would cross over 
to the Democratic side, and in that straight out, sin- 
cere way of his, say: “You fellows mustn’t take 
what I say too much to heart. You ought to know 
there’s nothing personal about it. If I were over 
here and you over there I guess it would be just 
the same,” and then he would shake hands all 
around and invite a score of Democrats into the 
lobby. He is as blunt in conciliation as in quarrel, 
but his good heart smoothes things out for him. 

In politics General Henderson is, by reputation, 
at least, a partisan. He is “a Republican by inherit- 
ance, instinct, training, education, and by the 
proved experience of nearly sixty years,” as he him- 
self puts it. Had circumstances been different he 
might have been just as ardent a Democrat. If 
there is one word General Henderson cannot en- 
dure, it is “independent” in politics. In the bright 
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lexicon of public life there should be, according to 
his idea, no such word as “mugwump.” He takes 
his politics “straight.” 





In the New York Press we find the 
following account of the European 
Agent of the Boers: 

Dr. W. J. Leyds, the Boer agent in Europe, 
ranks in popular interest only after Oom Paul and 
General Joubert. He is the real diplomatic head of 
the Transvaal war. He has almost a free hand, and 
has played well the diplomatic game for his adopted 
country. One who knows him says that the Boer 
diplomat has “a little of the basilisk, a good deal of 
the Sphinx, a touch of Machiavelli and Mephisto- 
pheles and the affability of a drawing-room tenor— 
all these qualifications combine in making the man 
interesting as a study and almost unique as a type.” 
Dr. Leyds was born of Dutch parents in Batavia, 
the Dutch East Indies. As a boy he was taken to 
Holland and put to school. He displayed remark- 
able aptitude, and plowed his way quickly and 
valiantly through all the junior classes. Before he 
was sixteen years old he had passed with honors 
his final examination in the Government College of 
Preceptors. He then took his degree as doctor of 
philosophy—hence his title—and also qualified as 
a teacher of drawing and gymnastics. In 1884, the 
Transvaal being in need of educated officials who 
could conduct the business of the Republic, he was 
appointed State Attorney of the South African Re- 
public. He set sail for what was to him an Eldorado. 
He was poor, but he did not remain so long. The 
fates were propitious. Soon after he reached Pre- 
toria and was sworn into office, he gauged accur- 
ately the material which he was employed to mold 
into shape—unpromising at first, but with illimit- 
able possibilities of which he was not slow to take 
advantage. It would be gross flattery to say that 
Dr. Leyds was popular in Pretoria. But that shrewd 
old man, Uncle Paul, appreciated him after a while, 
and he had his way. Socially Dr. Leyds has always 
been aided by his wife, Dutch by birth and an ex- 
traordinary linguist. It was at one time reported 
that Dr. and Mrs. (or Mevrouw) Leyds between 
them spoke over a dozen languages. Pretoria is 
not a literary town, and the centres of culture are 
few. The Salon Leyds was therefore all the more 
welcome as a haven of sweetness and light. Dr. 
Leyds is an excellent violoncellist, and chamber 
music, trios and quartets were performed with taste 
and skill. In the summer of 1889, when the inrush 
of Uitlanders to the gold fields had raised the popu- 
lation and the income of the republic to an incredi- 
ble extent, a brilliant prospect was set before the 
aspiring statesman. He was appointed States Sec- 
retary, an office of great importance, if of somewhat 
poor emolument. He at once attracted to the Trans- 
vaal hordes of Hollanders, who speedily filled a 
large proportion of the minor offices in the civil 
service. This brigade was absolutely at the beck 
and call of the astute doctor. They were his crea- 
tures, his satellites, his myrmidons. Through them 
he obtained much hold over the internal economy 
of the Government. It is said now that it was envy 
of Dr. Leyds’ power that caused him to be sent to 
Europe as Diplomatic Agent of the Transvaal. It 
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was more likely the respect which Kruger had for 
the powers of the young doctor. He was created 
Transvaal Minister Plenipotentiary to the courts of 
Europe, with a residence at Brussels, and a free 
hand in the management and distribution of secret 
service money. He has occupied this position for 
some time with conspicuous ability, and although 
the air of Berlin is said not to agree with him, he 
has held a sort of court at Brussels, which has its 
ramifications in many places where men write about 
things in the Transvaal. A man named Holland is 
credited with aiding him in the dissemination of 
useful information on matters which might other- 
wise remain painfully obscure; and the newspapers 
of Europe are divided into two camps—one which 
takes the news supplied by Dr. Leyds as gospel 
truth, and one which has the temerity to have an 
opinion of its own. 





The career of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British forces in South 
Africa is given in the New York Tribune: 

Field Marshal Lord Roberts is the idol of the 
British army. He is popularly known as “Bobs.” 
His deeds and career have furnished a theme of 
many a stirring and patriotic verse, notably by Rud- 
yard Kipling. Lord Roberts is regarded by the mili- 
tary authorities of the leading countries of Europe 
as the foremost British commander of the Vic- 
torian era, his celebrated forced march to Candahar 
constituting one of the finest feats of English arms 
in modern times. He is a pigmy as regards size, 
and is famed for modesty and for his entire absence 
of self-assertiveness, bombast or false pride. He 
won his Victorian Cross as a young lieutenant dur- 
ing the Indian Mutiny in a hand-to-hand fight at 
Khodadunge. He was educated at Eton and Sand- 
hurst. He entered the Bengal Artillery at the age 
of nineteen, and in 1852 he was posted as a lieu- 
tenant with a mountain battery at Peshawur, India. 
During the following eight years he performed 
conspicuous service in the numerous campaigns, 
being invalided to England in 1858. He returned 
to India in 1860 and found himself a captain and 
brevet major for distinguished services, and at- 
tached to the staff of the Army Headquarters as as- 
sistant quartermaster-general in charge of the com- 
mander-in-chief’s camp. He continued to perform 
the work intrusted to him in such exceptional man- 
ner and with so much coolness and courage that m 
1867 he was promoted to be a lieutenant-colonel, 
with the command of a battalion of Royal Horse 
Artillery. In 1875 he obtained the qualifying pro- 
motion to colonel, and was nominated to the per- 
manent appointment of quartermaster-general, with 
the local rank of major-general. Such was the re- 
sult of a career of twenty-four years’ hard head work 
and fighting, whenever or wherever a fight was to 
be had by an Indian officer. In 1878 he became a 
major-general of the army, being appointed to the 
command of the Punjab Force, the lancehead of 
the armament of India. On November 11, 1879, he 
was placed in command of all the forces in Eastern 
Afghanistan, from Cabul to Jamrud. The general 
uprising of the Afghan forces soon afterward, their 
nine days’ investment of Cabul, and the frustration 
of their assault by an English counter-attack on De- 
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cember 23, 1879, formed one of the most instruct- 
ive episodes in the history of Indian warfare. On 
hearing of the disaster of the Bombay troops at 
Maiwand the following July General Roberts at 
once telegraphed to Simla, urging that an expedi- 
tion should start at once from Cabul to relieve 
Candahar and restore confidence. His gallant force 
of 10,000 men departed from Cabul on August 9, 
1880, and at once plunged into regions beyond the 
reach of news. England was kept in breathless 
anxiety until Roberts re-emerged from the wilds 
on August 31 at Candahar. He broke up the entire 
Afghan army the following day, thus causing the 
English nation to realize that in Frederick Roberts 
it had found a new hero. Lord Roberts was re- 
warded with the commandership-in-chief of the 
Madras army, and with the special thanks of Par- 
liament. He was also advanced to the Order of the 
Red Cross of the Bath. He was invalided by a 
severe malady, and arrived in England in the fall 
of 1880, where he was received with an immense 
popular acclamation. The Queen summoned him 
to Windsor Castle. London conferred upon him 
the freedom of the city, Oxford its degree of D.C.L. 
and Dublin its LL.D. The great civic companies 
—the Fishmongers, the Tailors and the Grocers— 
immediately made him a member, while various 
learned bodies and clubs elected him in their hon- 
orary fashions. Important banquets were given to 
him at Liverpcol, Bristol and Dublin. The fes- 
tivities in his honor were cut short in 1881 by the 
news of Majuba Hill. He was immediately ap- 
pointed Governor of Natal, with the command of 
the troops in South Africa. However, peace was 
concluded while he was on the voyage to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and he was recalled immediately 
upon his arrival, and soon after received a bar- 
onetcy. In 1885 he was elevated to the chief com- 
mand of ail the forces in India. He held this post 
until 1893, when he was succeeded by General 
White. Lord Roberts has been in command of late 
of the forces in Ireland. He is looked upon as the 
most popular of England’s war-scarred veterans, 
and it is doubtful if even Kitchener enjoys a more 
idolatrous devotion of the British soldier than Lord 
Roberts. 





dinties Henry Macfarland writes in the Re- 
view of Reviews of the new Secre- 
tary of State: 

The fact that Secretary Hay may at any time be- 
fore March 4, 1901, come to act as President of the 
United States, invests with new interest one of the 
most interesting men in our public life. No one 
since the early days of the republic, when the men 
who came to the Presidency were selected from a 
small class of specially trained leaders, has had such 
preparation for the duties of the Presidency as Col 
onel Hay. His great good fortune, the corner- 
stone of his successful career, was his early asso- 
ciation with Abraham Lincoln. Within a year after 
he left college and before he was twenty-one, he 
met the great opportunity of his life when he was 
introduced by his uncle, Malcolm Hay, to Abraham 
Lincoln, who took him into his law office at 
Springfield. National politics had already claimed 
Mr. Lincoln when young Hay entered his office, 


so he did not have much opportunity to learn law 
from his great preceptor, but he did learn enough 
to gain admission to the bar just before he started 
with Mr. Lincoln—to whom he was private secre- 
tary—on that memorable journey to the White 
House. But Mr. Hay was learning larger lessons 
than the law could teach, and developing more 
rapidly and perfectly than if he had been a mere 
law student. He was in the very heart of the re- 
markable campaign of 1860, making his start as a 
public writer and speaker, although his most im- 
portant services were rendered privately. He not 
only found ample practice for his abilities, but he 
made the acquaintance of the leaders of the Repub- 
lican party, and began to learn their motives and 
methods and the unwritten history of our politics. 


Colonel Hay saw service in the field for several 


months as the President’s adjutant, chiefly to ob- 
tain information for the President. The war over, 
the assassination came, cutting short all the plans 
of the great President and therefore of his private 
secretary. Although Colonel Hay was only twenty- 
six, he had had such an extraordinary training that 
he was recognized as well fitted for the important 
diplomatic positions at Paris, Vienna and Madrid, 
to which he was successively appointed. It was 
while he was at Madrid that he wrote those de- 
lightful impressions of Spanish life which appeared 
in 1871 under the title of Castilian Days, after he 
had returned to become an editorial writer on the 
New York Tribune. Pike County Ballads were 
also published in 1871; the best of them, including 
Little Breeches and Jim Bludso, won instant ap- 
preciation for their humor, pathos and force. The 
Life of Lincoln, written in collaboration with his 
fellow-secretary, Mr. Nicolay, is his literary monu- 
ment. No modern historical work has been more 
successful in the United States than The Life of 
Lincoln, which secured at once a great circulation 
and the approval of the best critics. Colonel Hay 
returned to Washington to serve for two years as 
Assistant Secretary of State under President Hayes, 
and then, after presiding over the International 
Sanitary Congress, took the editorial direction of 
the New York Tribune during the exciting Blaine- 
Conkling controversy, which ended in the assassi- 
nation of President Garfield. Until President Mc- 
Kinley, at the beginning of his administration, ap- 
pointed Colonel Hay ambassador to Great Britain, 
he had not been conspicuous in public life for fifteen 
years. It was well, both for Colonel Hay and the 
administration, that he was sent as Ambassador to 
Great Britain, for his public and private services 
there were of high order and great importance. In 
that propitious hour, when the interests of both 
countries drew them closer together to their mu- 
ual advantage, he did all that the American am- 
bassador could do to promote the friendliest rela- 
tions and to secure our share of the benefits. The 
policy of benevolent neutrality which England fol- 
lowed to our advantage in the Spanish war was pro- 
moted by his efforts, and he utilized its influence in 
every possible way. When he returned to become 
Secretary of State, after less than eighteen months’ 
service, he left behind him a shining reputation, 
and he brought back invaluable knowledge ‘of the 
statecraft of every court in Europe. 
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Fellow-Feeling....cccecsseees Governor Roosevelt,.... .ccceceese The Century 

Fellow-feeling, sympathy in the broadest sense, 
is the most important factor in producing a healthy 
political and social life. Neither our national nor 
our local civic life can be what it should be unless 
it is marked by the fellow-feeling, the mutual kind- 
ness, the mutual respect, the sense of common 
duties and common interests, which arise when 
men take the trouble to understand one another, 
and to associate together for a common object. A 
very large share of the rancor of political and social 
strife arises either from sheer misunderstanding by 
one section, or by one class, of another, or else from 
the fact that the two sections, or two classes, are so 
cut off from each other that neither appreciates the 
other’s passions, prejudices, and, indeed, point of 
view, while they are both entirely ignorant of their 
community of feeling as regards the essentials of 
manhood and humanity. 

Outside of college boys and politicians, my first 
intimate associates were ranchmen, cow-punchers, 
and game hunters, and I speedily became con- 
vinced that there were no other men in the country 
who were their equals. Then I was thrown much 
with farmers, and I made up my mind that it was 
the farmer upon whom the foundations of the com- 
monwealth really rested—that the farmer was the 
archetypical good American. Then I saw a good 
deal of railroad men, and after quite an intimate 
acquaintance with them I grew to feel that, es- 
pecially in their higher ranks, they typified the very 
qualities of courage, self-reliance, self-command, 
hardihood, capacity for work, power of initiative, 
and power of obedience, which we like most to as- 
sociate with the American name. Then I hap- 
pened to have dealings with certain carpenters’ 
unions, and grew to have a great respect for the 
carpenter, for the mechanic type. By this time it 
dawned upon me that they were all pretty good 
fellows, and that my championship of each set in 
succession above all other sets had sprung largely 
from the fact that I was very familiar with the set I 
championed, and less familiar with the remainder. 
In other words, I had grown into sympathy with, 
into understanding of, group after group, with the 
effect that I invariably found that they and I had 
common purposes and a common standpoint. We 
differed among ourselves, or agreed among our- 
selves, not because we had different occupations or 
the same occupaion, but because of our ways of 
looking at life. 

It is this capacity for sympathy, for fellow-feeling 
and mutual understanding, which must lie at the 
basis of all really successful movements for good 
government and the betterment of social and civic 
conditions. There is no patent device for bringing 
about good government. Still less is there any 
patent device for remedying social evils and doing 
away with social inequalities. Wise legislation can 
help in each case, and crude, vicious or demagogic 
legislation can do an infinity of harm. But the 
betterment must come through the slow workings 
of the same forces which always have tended for 
righteousness, and always will. 


The prime lesson to be taught is the lesson of 
treating each man on his worth as a man, and of re- 
membering that while sometimes it is necessary, 
from both a legislative and social standpoint, to 
consider men as a class, yet in the long run our 
safety lies in recognizing the individual’s worth or 
lack of worth as the chief basis of action, and in 
shaping our whole conduct, and especially our 
political conduct, accordingly. It is impossible 
for a democracy to endure if the political lines are 
drawn to coincide with class lines. The resulting 
government, whether of the upper or the lower 
class, is not a government of the whole people, but a 
government of part of the people at the expense of 
the rest. Where the lines of political division are 
vertical, the men of each occupation and of every 
social standing separating according to their vo- 
cations and principles, the result is healthy and 
normal. Just so far, however, as the lines are 
drawn horizontally, the result is unhealthy, and in 
the long run disastrous, for such a division means 
that men are pitted against one another in accord- 
ance with the blind and selfish interests of the mo- 
ment. Each is thus placed over against his neighbor 
in an attitude of greedy class hostility, which be- 
comes the mainspring of his conduct, instead of 
each basing his political action upon his own con- 
victions as to what is advisable and what in- 
advisable, and upon his own disinterested sense 
of devotion to the interests of the whole com- 
munity as he sees them. Republics have fallen 
in the past primarily because the parties that 
controlled them divided along the lines of class, so 
that inevitably the triumph of one or the other 
implied the supremacy of a part over the whole. 
The result might be an oliarchy, or it might be mob 
rule; it mattered little which, as regards the ulti- 
mate effect, for in both cases tyranny and anarchy 
were sure to alternate. The failure of the Greek 
and Italian republics was fundamentally due to this 
cause. Switzerland has flourished because the 
divisions upon which her political issues have been 
fought have not been primarily those of mere caste 
or social class, and America will flourish and will 
become greater than any empire, because, in the 
long run, in this country, any party which strives 
to found itself upon sectional or class jealousy and 
hostility must go down before the good sense of 
the people. 





The Sacrifice of the Present......ccccccccesecccceces New Orleans Picayune 

The man who lives exclusively in the future can 
hardly be said to live at all. He tastes nothing; 
he enjoys nothing, unless it be anticipation, and, 
in the minds of those practical men who turn their 
air-castles into solid rock, anticipation is so closely 
associated with preparation that there is scant room 
for the enjoyment of a dream. When some one 
asked Napoleon Bonaparte whether he was not 
happy in the midst of the victories that crowned 
his first campaign in Italy, he replied that he had 
in those days no time to think of fame. And so it 
was, perhaps, throughout his active career. There 
was always another move to be made on his caess- 
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board, and he achieved no victory which he re- 
garded as final. But, it may be asked, if existence 
is to be passed wholly in preparation, when may 
one expect to realize life itself? This is a question 
that deserves to be seriously considered. The 
utilitarians easily make cut a seemingly strong 
statement of their view of existence. Hunger and 
frost, they observe, are the world’s great task- 
masters. The pinch of the one and the sting of the 
other stimulate men to labor and lay the founda- 
tion of all the great isdustries. It is where Nature 
wears her sternest aspect that she teaches them her 
most valuable secrets, and it has become a proverb 
that necessity is the mother of invention. This iron 
rule of life, moreover, extends far beyond the 
primitive demands ‘of existence, food, clothing and 
the other simple claims of mere physical comfort. 
It prescribes the essential discipline of culture. To 
labor and to wait, to suffer and be strong, are the 
inexorable requirements of success in every depart- 
ment of noble endeavor, and are as necessary to 
growth as to accumulation. The student begins in 
the depths of ignorance, and that, as he conceives 
it, is poverty. He very soon discovers that if he 
would acquire a wealth of learning, he must de- 
pend upon a process of slow accumulation. He 
must add fact to fact and principle to principle, and 
meanwhile he must turn his back upon all the be- 
guilements of fleeting pleasure, counting as lost the 
day that adds nothing to his store of knowledge. 
And even in his learning he must exercise an un- 
faltering power of self-denial. He has to under- 
stand at the outset that if he would learn anything 
thoroughly there are a great many things of which 
he must remain in ignorance. There is allure- 
ment in all history and science in every language 
and literature; but the student who has become 
an authority in any department is one who has 
resolutely refused himself the pleasures of a 
various but superficial learning. Further, the 
strenuous and persistent labor required for the at- 
tainment of thoroughness in any branch of knowl- 
edge is equally essential in the development of the 
intellect itself and in the culture of character. When 
school days and college days are over, and the 
graduate addresses himself to the tasks of his 
chosen trade or profession, the dominant idea is 
preparation still, and he finds himself, as before, 
sacrificing the present to the future. He strives 
now not only to master the business in which he is 
engaged, but also to make of every success in its 
pursuit a stepping-stone on which to rise to wealth, 
to professional distinction, to political popularity 
and power, or to social advancement. 

There is a prevalent feeling in this country that 
everything that has been accomplished in the 
world so far must be regarded as provisional. It 
may be that this idea puts a premium on originality 
and leads to all sorts of inventions and discoveries ; 
but one may, nevertheless, prefer to regard some 
things as absolutely settled, and it is not altogether 
pleasant to be reminded by flippant and self-com- 
placent young critics that one is “not up to date” 
because he still unblushingly proclaims his de- 
votion to some old-fashioned ideals. There is cer- 
tainly something to be said for the social repose of 
some long-established communities in another 
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quarter of the globe, where men still follow their 
fathers’ trades as they take their fathers’ names, 
and where the people generally are not working 
themselves to death in a desperate effort to out- 
shine each other. 





Need of ‘‘Vater”’ and ‘' Mutter Gartens"’....... “*Spectator"’....... Outlook 

There is a general impression that there is a 
compensating lack of desire to be active that comes 
to the old when the power of activity is taken away, 
but this the writer discredits. He has heard too 
often the envious sigh with which the old have 
turned away from the sight of the young a-pleasur- 
ing, and has seen too often the look of sadness that 
has accompanied this renunciation. No; the old 
need resources and diversions as surely as the 
young need them; and, mark the Spectator’s words, 
just as fortunes have been made by those who 
wrote the first books for children, worth calling 
books, supplanting the thin diet that the poor little 
souls have been fed on for generations, so will for- 
tunes be made for those who shall (as some one 
will) invent resources and amusements for the old. 
There was a time when nobody thought that chil- 
dren needed distinctive games and books. If any- 
body thinks now that distinctive games and re- 
sources are not needed for old people, then this 
simply means that the gold mine is yet to be 
worked, and the fortune that might be reaped to- 
day will be reaped to-morrow by another and a 
wiser generation. It is a certainty in the writer’s 
mind that, as the children of to-day look back and 
pity the children of yesterday who had no toys and 
books, so the grandparents of some to-morrow 
will look back pityingly on the poverty-stricken 
grandparents of to-day and be glad they did not 
live in this resourceless age. If the Spectator is to 
be questioned here as to what possible resources 
may be invented or discovered as distinctively 
suited to the old, he can only reply that he would to 
heaven he knew the answer to the question; for 
did he know, he would not be the poor quill-driver 
that he now is, but the reaper of those rewards 
which he so plainly sees ahead for the fertile brains 
that shall invent resources for the old. 

For himself the writer takes great comfort in the 
knowledge that when he grows old there is one 
slender resource that shall be his—namely, knitting. 
Once, when he was a lad, a long and painful illness 
brought him to the desperate resource of having 
to knit to help pass away tedious hours. From 
then to now the writer has held firmly to that ac- 
complishment. Whenever his eyes trouble him, 
depriving him of books, whenever weakness of any 
kind robs him of activity, he opens a drawer of his 
desk and e’en takes out those peaceful needles, to 
the derision of enemies, the laughter of friends, 
but to his own profound peace of mind. His power 
to knit the Spectator regards with much the same 
satisfaction and complacency that one might a sav- 
ings bank book. Here is provision, slender to be 
sure, but still something laid up against a rainy day 
—for there is no rainier day than old age with no 
resources whatever. Those who care for games, any 
game so it is a game, stand with an obvious advan- 
tage in old age over those in whom instinct for 
games has never existed or never been developed. 
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There is one permanent solace for old age that 
is better than cards or anything else ever invented 
or ever likely to be invented. This resource Adam 
and Eve doubtless enjoyed in their declining years. 
Grandchildren! In them the grandparents renew 
their youth, in them they seem to find a kind of 
irresponsible delight which they did not quite en- 
joy with their own children. The Spectator once 
heard a grandmother complaining to another 
grandmother that, to her disgust, she had dis- 
covered that cold chills of fright would sometimes 
run down her back when the grandchildren were 
ill. “I thought I’d got through all that with my 
own children, and should just enjoy my children’s 
children.” And, indeed, that is very much the 
grandparental position in the matter of grandchil- 
dren. A young mother known to the Spectator 
used to (as she termed it) “loan” her children to 
her own father and mother for half a day at a time, 
always with a fear and trembling more or less justi- 
fied by events following their visits. Whatever the 
children wanted during those delightful hours was 
apparently theirs, and the Spectator was himself 
present one night when the baby of the family was 
undressed and a good half-pound of sugar ran out 
from her garments. “I suppose father thought it 
all went into her mouth!” sighed the resigned 
mother. And apparently he did, for the next morn- 
ing the old gentleman appeared with a somewhat 
anxious inquiry for the baby. “Is she ill this morn- 
ing?” “No, father, she’s very well.” “Then 
nothing will make her sick,’ announced the old 
gentleman. 





A Short Cut to Enmity.........+ Anna Farquhar.........+ National Magazine 

It has been said that the one certain way of mak- 
ing an enemy is by placing a man under obligations 
to oneself. There are many proofs for, and few 
against, this proposition. In the long run we dis- 
cover our staunchest friends among those who have 
found us more necessary to their social enjoyments 
than to their worldly emoluments, for the reason 
that unless the latter can be repaid in coin of the 
realm they can seldom be repaid at all; and it takes 
a master of generosity to owe debts gracefully. 
When a man has a long-standing account with his 
butcher, baker or candlestick maker, he replies to 
the still, small voice: “In due time I'll have the 
money and I’ll make it all right; but when a 
fellow-creature has a bill against him for kindly 
offices performed, that same man, in case no op- 
portunity presents itself to repay the bill of gen- 
erosity, soon begins to feel a disagreeable depend- 
ence in relation to his benefactor—and who is more 
ungrateful than the beggar? As time goes on, 
while the bill still stands, the debtor chafes more 
and more under a very human desire to pay back, 
until finally he forgets entirely the nature of the 
bill and cares little about how he pays, provided 
he can pay something. Oftentimes, as a result, 
kindness is returned with contempt, generosity 
with contumely, a smile with a sneer; an enemy is 
made, and the account closed. When this does not 
occur the debtor’s nature resembles a sieve; what 
goes in one side goes out the other—that is, a kind- 
ness received, although not returned, is passed on 
in the original spirit to some other needy mortal at 
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the first opportunity, thus clearing the debtor’s 
conscience and relieving him of a burden which 
must find egress or turn acid inside of him. Be- 
ware of obligating any man! If a generous deed 
comes in our way, the truest kindness lies in be- 
stowing it either as a free gift or as an assured debt, 
to be paid in like measure at the earliest conveni- 
ence of the debtor. 





Tb NT The Gi ov cvs ndcsennese cdesesvasencset Engineering 

If a railway was proposed, and it was shown a 
Chinese mandarin that it might earn £500,000 per 
year, he would immediately exclaim that you pro- 
posed to rob China of half a million per annum. 
You might point out that there was no robbery 
about it ; that people need not use the railway unless 
they liked, and could, if they preferred, travel or 
send their goods by boat in the old way. “That is 
just what I say,” the mandarin would reply, “you 
are robbing the boatmen.” You might next point 
out that a large proportion of the earnings would be 
paid in wages, and this was, perhaps, your most 
effective argument; but even here the mandarin 
would assert that you were taking your employees 
from agriculture, which was, he would claim, much 
better for the nation. As for the money paid for 
materials imported, that, the mandarin would hold, 
was lost to the country. You might point out that 
the money need not necessarily leave the country, 
being paid into a bank, and being finally exported 
in the shape of silks, tea, étc., but the mandarin 
would reply, “That is just what I say. You steal the 
money in the first place, and then use it to buy silks 
and tea, which had much better stay in the country.” 
Finally, you would try to get round him in another 
way. The mandarins holding the most important 
positions, necessarily involving heavy expenditure, 
are paid the most inadequate salaries, say £150 per 
annum. A mandarin must therefore take fees; he 
does not call them bribes, or consider them so. You 
set to work to make the desired arrangement in the 
best way you can, and the mandarin does the best 
he can for himself. As a foreigner, you are con- 
sidered a rich man, and thus fair game. The man- 
darin if honest and patriotic, wants to do the best he 
can for his country, but interprets this inversely, viz., 
by making things as bad as possible for the other 
side. He cannot believe that a bargain may be 
profitable to both parties. In fact, the more honest 
the mandarin the more difficult it is to put the busi- 
ness through. 





The Enchantment of the Disenchanted........ New Orleans Times-Democrat 

Renan said, “There is nothing sweeter than the 
return of joy that follows the renouncement of 
joy, as there is nothing more exquisite, of keener, 
deeper delight, than the enchantment of the disen- 
chanted.” In the brief, bright time of spring, we 
think to find above every dwelling the poet’s in- 
scription: “Felicity. Inquire Within.” Ah, upon 
how many doors do we knock, asking for the 
whereabouts of that elusive nymph! No face less 
beautiful will serve; and there are rose-wreathed 
portals which seem to promise success in the quest. 
But, meanwhile, some doors open on mocking 
masks, and others upon only dust and cobwebs and 
echoing emptiness. Perhaps the laughing eyes and 
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floating hair are glimpsed at, for a moment, 
through some lattice thick with vines—but it is not 
given to mortals to look long upon the face of 
Felicity. The heat of the day comes, and the flowers 
hang their heads in the glare. The seeker, with 
lagging footsteps and flagging spirits, despairs of 
happiness, because he cannot make Felicity his 
own forever; thinking, perhaps, in his sore impa- 
tience, that he sees how the whole of life will 
stretch out before him henceforth, drearily level, 
“not knowing in any wise the heart of Allah—not 
knowing in any wise his own heart, and what it 
shall some day suffer,”—ay! and enjoy; for it is 
only death that can say, “This is the end of earth’s 
passions.” There are hearts, indeed, that beat 
themselves until they break against the stony in- 
justice of the world. Though the life of the flesh 
may persist, the spirit is dead; and they dwell as in 
a tomb, seeing only its four dank walls, and bearing 
but dimly the hoarse murmur of the living world 
outside. Nothing of bloom, of song, of shining, 
penetrates to the darkness and stillness; they are 
as dead as though the tomb had actually been sealed 
upon them. But this is rare. Usually such an ex- 
treme of anguish either destroys the body, or the 
spirit gradually recovers from it—scarred, it is true, 
perhaps warped or crippled, yet alive to what is 
beautiful in existence, and still capable of some 
measure of happiness. Maeterlinck says with 
truth: “Above all, let us never forget that an act 
of goodness is in itself an act of happiness.” Such 
happiness is higher and holier than any which has 
personal gratification as its end, and it is open even 
to those who think that they have done with hope. 
But “the enchantment of the disenchanted” is a 
different thing. It is a thing personal, a thing all 
our own; and the voice with which it speaks is like 
that of some beloved one long dead—doubly dear 
because so unhoped for. 





Why We Sit on Tables ..........06 WF. A, PGE ccccccvosceceess Criterion 

About ten million women are exasperated every 
day by men sitting on tables. So far as I am aware, 
women do not pay for the furniture, and it is none 
of their business how it is used. The habit of men 
sitting on tables has led to the invention of the 
cushioned billiard table, and will no doubt ulti- 
mately result in other clever notions. At one time 
it was supposed that men chose to sit on tables be- 
cause they could get exercise without exertion by 
swinging their own legs and by kicking the legs of 
the table. The scientific fact is that tables are more 
magnetic than chairs. If three men walk into a 
room where there is no woman two of them will 
make for the table naturally. The third one will try 
two or three chairs, and finally give up in despair 
and join the others. The source of this magnetism 
is the friction that women create by polishing tables 
so frequently. Of course, women say that they only 
polish tables because men sit on them and spoil 
them, but this is illogical and feminine. No really 
clever men sit on chairs. They use their chairs for 
keeping their papers and things on, also their feet. 
Chairs are notoriously immoral. You will notice 
that a well-bred man when he finds himself losing 
his temper invariably gets up from his chair and 
makes a direct line for the nearest table. This en- 
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ables him to keep his temper and to argue reason- 
ably. The importance of tables for this purpose has 
long been recognized by furniture makers. You will 
notice that the tables in a billiard room, which is 
essentially a man’s room, are always supplied with 
eight legs, which are chubby and substantial. A 
man’s writing table is also given broad legs. On 
the other hand, awoman’s davenport or the knick- 
knack tables in her boudoir have thin and spidery 
legs that are no use for sitting on. From this it 
might be argued that women never sit on tables. 
The man who takes the trouble to investigate, how- 
ever, will find out that they do so in secret. Every 
morning after breakfast the lady of the house re- 
treats into the back quarters on what she calls 
household duties. Her real object is to go down to 
the servants’ room and sit on the kitchen table under 
the pretense of ordering dinner. It is quite time 
that the uselessness and impropriety of chairs should 
be recognized. If people only sat on tables and on 
window ledges and on the edge of beds the world 
wouldbe a great deal happier. So I say let us preach 
an anti-chair crusade. 


PRONE TE BE IIE oo ise ceiticcinsessesevwwternsssseseseed London Globe 

Was it not Sherlock Holmes who convicted Dr. 
Watson of obtuseness because he had climbed hun- 
dreds of times up a particular flight of stairs with- 
out noticing that there were nineteen of them? It 
was an unfair test, because nobody evers dreams of 
counting any steps except those of the Monument, 
and nobody ever goes up the Monument except in- 
quiring strangers and enthusiastic provincials. But 
it exemplifies as well as anything the lack of ob- 
servation to be found in all men except the detect- 
ives of fiction. There is a certain intimate circle 
of things which is, so to speak, inside the range of 
scrutiny. The Stair Question would have baffled 
Solomon himself. There is not one Englishman in 
a thousand who knows how many steps connect the 
ground floor of his house with the first floor. 

Take, for instance, a watch. This is a fairly 
familiar object ; and if you were asked whether the 
numbers on the face of it corresponded to the 
Roman numerals you would no doubt say “yes.” 
Yet if you will take out your watch and look at the 
symbol for four, you will observe that it is not the 
customary IV.—a difference which it probably 
never occurred to you to notice before. Or, again, 
can you say how many buttons you have on your 
waistcoat? This, as the advertisements say, is no 
catch: there is no aroma of the herring and a half 
about it. It means what it says. The average tailor 
is accustomed to sew on the average waistcoat a cer- 
tain number of buttons: the precise number he 
knows, but how many of his customers? Lay your 
hand on your heart, well to the left, O masculine 
reader, and say, keeping your eyes in front, whether 
five, or six, or seven is the number of buttons that 
front you every day. If your staircase con- 
sisted of only three steps, no Sherlock Holmes could 
corner you; and a three-button waistcoat would be 
easily remembered. It is only when the number 
rises into the regions of the fives and sixes—where 
the savate aforesaid gives up arithmetic and takes 
refuge in the word “many”—that exact recollection 
becomes difficult. 
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The Art of Flying........ .W. E. Garrett Fisher.......... Fortnightly Review 


Early attempts to master the art of flying have an 
interest which is rather historical than scientific. If 
all that has been written on the subject before the 
Victorian Era were blotted out, the aeronaut would 
suffer no appreciable loss. It must be understood, 
of course, that, by flying, one here means traveling 
through the air in a direction chosen at will, so that 
ordinary ballooning is excluded from what might 
otherwise be too sweeping a statement. Still it is 
of interest to notice how many men have striven 
in past ages to solve the problem of flight. We are 
too apt to think that this was first brought into 
notice as a result of the invention of balloons, little 
more than a hundred years ago, and that the ex- 
periments of Mr. Maxim, Professor Langley and 
Mr. Hargrave, of Otto Lilienthal, Mr. Pilcher and 
Mr. Chanute represent a later development. As a 
matter of fact, the case is quite the reverse. For at 
least two thousand years men have longed for “the 
wings of a dove,” and have dreamed of flying in a 
fashion not very dissimilar to that of the modern 
aeroplane-builder. The balloon, though it is so 
much better known to us all by reason of its suc- 
cessful ascents, is an accidental break in the succes- 
sion from Dedalus to Lilienthal, and a sound 
authority has even expressed the opinion that its 
discovery has been rather a hindrance than a help 
to the study of aeronautics, as drawing off men’s 
minds from the lines on which alone is full success 
to be found. 

The problem of flight, properly so called, is to 
support a heavy body in the air by its own motion. 
With navigable balloons the object is to move and 
guide a floating body, which is quite another thing. 
Until quite lately the laws of flight were entirely 
unknown to those who strove to obey them. Per- 
haps the earliest really scientific account of The 
Way of the Eagle in the Air is that published in 
1865, by the Duke of Argyll, in The Reign of Law, 
which is well worth the study of all interested in the 
subject. The essential fact, that flying depends on 
the force of gravitation, is there brought out for 
almost the first time. “It is curious,” says the Duke 
of Argyll, “how completely this has been forgotten 
in almost all human attempts to navigate the air. 
Birds are not lighter than the air, but immensely 
heavier. If they were lighter than the air, they 
might float, but they could not fly.” Another im- 
portant fact, obvious enough now, was then novel 
to most readers: “When a strong current of air 
strikes against the wings of a bird, the same sus- 
taining effect is produced as when the wing strikes 
against the air.” A proper comprehension of these 
two statements shows at once how unnecessary is 
the elaborate apparatus with which most aeronautic 
inventors have cumbered themselves. It is safe to 
prophesy that the flying machine of the twentieth 
century will be analogous to a sailing vessel with an 
auxiliary screw, rather than to a mastless steamer. 
This is the prospect, indeed, that makes flying worth 
while to search after. It is the effortless soaring of 
the condor, not the fussy flapping of the sparrow, 
that must be taken as a model. 


Study of the wind—that is to say, of the air in 
its dynamic aspect—is an essential preliminary to 
the investigation of flight. Oddly enough all 
meteorologists have missed one of the most char- 
acteristic properties of the wind, though it might 
have been guessed by any one who had watched a 
flag flying, or clothes hanging out to dry on a 
windy day. We are accustomed to talk of a steady 
wind; but there is no such thing in nature. In 
1883, Lord Rayleigh remarked that the continued 
soaring of birds like the condor must be based on 
one or more of three causes: “That the course is 
not horiontal; that the wind is not horizontal; or, 
that the wind is not uniform.” Professor Langley 
was led to investigate the possibilities of the third 
cause partly by this suggestion and partly by the 
accident of his using a very small and light anemo- 
meter. Meteorological observers in general have 
used large and heavy anemometers (indeed, Pro- 
fessor Langley’s instruments were so often blown 
away that the need of this is clear), and have read 
them at intervals too far apart. Thus they have 
only got records of what may be called the mean 
or average wind. Professor Langley has discovered 
that wind is only a generic name for a series of 
infinitely complex and little-known phenomena. 
The stronger the wind, the greater are its relative 
momentary fluctuations. “In a high wind the air 
moves in a tumultuous mass, the velocity being at 
one moment, perhaps, forty miles an hour, then 
diminishing to an aimost instantaneous calm, and 
then resuming.” This accounts for much that has 
hitherto been mysterious in the flight of birds 
and the behavior of flying machines. Large birds 
of the eagle type are often seen to float on the air 
without any visible motion, save a certain rocking 
or balancing, for considerable fractions of an hour. 
A turkey buzzard has been seen to remain station- 
ary without apparent effort in the teeth of a gale 
blowing thirty-five niles an hour. This, which 
seems contrary to all physical law, when we think 
of the wind as steady, may be readily explained 
when we see, as Professor Langley’s observations 
show, that wind, considered in the narrowest pos- 
sible sections, is “variable and irregular in its ob- 
servations beyond anything which had been an- 
ticipated.” This “internal work” of the wind, as 
Professor Langley has called the minute fluctua- 
tions, may and probably does account for all the 
phenomena of soaring flight. He believes that, in 
consequence, it should be possible “to cause any 
suitably disposed bedy, animate or inanimate, 
wholly immersed in the wind, and wholly free to 
move, to advance against the direction of the wind 
itself.” A ship is able to go against a head-wind 
by the force of that wind, owing to the fact that it 
is partly immersed in the water, which reacts on 
the keel; but it is here asserted that (contrary to 
usual opinion, and in opposition to what may at 
first seem the teachings of physical science) it is not 
impossible that a heavy and nearly inert body, 
wholly immersed in the air, can be made to do this.” 
The discovery has at once opened up the possibili- 
ties and difficulties of aerial navigation. In one 
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sense flight is possible to-morrow: in another, it 
may cost many years of labor and thousands of lives 
to learn its practical conditions. 





Thought Transference,....ssccsevees WF, COE crccscveveven New York Sun 

Thought transference, or, as it is usually called, 
telepathy, or the transmission of an idea from one 
mind to another, without spoken word or language 
or sign of any kind, has now taken its place as one 
of those facts the existence of which is denied by 
no honest investigator. No doubt the laws of tele- 
pathic transmission of thought from mind to mind 
are very obscure. ‘Their operation is little under- 
stood, and even in the best subjects continually 
occur strange lapses and mistakes difficult to ac- 
count for, perplexing and embarrassing; but a 
thousand mistakes, a thousand miscarriages do not 
count for anything compared with one success, and 
in the case of telepathy we have much more than 
the one success. The best way of illustrating this 
subject is to imagine a modern city, evacuated by 
all its inhabitants, on the approach of an army of 
men who have never heard of the telephone. The 
invading force would find telephones everywhere, 
and would naturally be immensely puzzled to ex- 
plain their meaning. In the effort to understand 
the significance of the wires many of them would 
be destroyed, and multitudes of telephone boxes 
would be battered to pieces in the vain effort to 
make them yield up their secret. But some day, 
by the merest chance, one of the strangers might 
happen to talk into a telephone that was switched 
on to some one else whose ear was at the receiver 
at the other end. The chances against such an 
occurrence would be a million to one or more; but 
it might happen. A thousand, a hundred thousand 
abortive experiments with other telephones which 
were not switched on at the receiver, which was not 
held to the ear of any one, would prove nothing as 
against the fact that on a certain occasion two per- 
sons in their sane senses had undoubtedly spoken 
and been heard by the telephone. It is just sd with 
telepathy. We are like those barbarians in the 
modern city. Our telephone boxes are not visible 
to the eye, but they exist. A few have found out 
that they can be used, and such communications 
having once been established and repeatedly verified 
by subsequent experiment, establish the fact of the 
existence of telepathy on a foundation which is not 
in the least affected by the failure of any number 
of other experimenters or even of the same experi- 
menters to reproduce the same success. 

The methods of telepathy vary. The simplest is 
that in which a thought in the mind of one passes 
directly, without any intervening medium, unless it 
be that of the ether upon which the mind wave 
travels to the brain of another person, with whom 
it is in a condition of receptivity. In that case the 
receipt of the telepathic message is usually regarded 
merely as an impression upon the mind. Every one 
is aware of thoughts which seem suddenly to arise 
in one’s mind without any apparent cause. “An 
idea strikes me,” we say. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the idea strikes us in a very real sense, 
that a brain wave set up by the thought of some 
other person has traversed the space between the 
two brains and impinged upon the brain of the 
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recipient, producing the impression which we ex- 
press by the words “an idea struck me.” In that 
way it is possible for < thought wave from the mind 
of one man to strike the mind of another, without 
any previous inter-communication between the two, 
exactly as it is possible for you to shout in the mar- 
ket place and for your words to fall upon the ears 
of total strangers, who do not even know of 
your existence, who are not in a position to see 
where you are standing, and to whom you are a 
“vox et preterea nihil.” So it is possible for us to 
receive impressions and ideas from those who are 
to us the generators of a thought wave “et pre- 
terea nihil.” 

Great multitudes of experiments have been re- 
corded by the Psychical Research Society, which 
prove that certain individuals have a faculty of re- 
ceiving almost at will messages from their friends. 
In a company of ten it is seldom that there is not 
one who can be made to move to right or to left by 
the steady will of one or the other of the remaining 
nine. These experiments usually fail from one or 
two causes; either the recipient is not sufficiently 
passive—a thing which frequently results from mak- 
ing too great an effort to be passive, or the person 
who wills is too vehement in his willing. As it was 
said of one famous crator, that he constantly mis- 
took perspiration for inspiration, so those who en- 
deavor to translate mind waves from will spoil the 
attempt by straining too much to impress their 
thought upon the recipient. A deep, quiet, steady, 
placid thought is far more efficacious in producing 
a mind wave whose impact can be felt by another 
than a feverish, vehement, fervent, insistent willing. 

The most favorable conditions for trying a tele- 
pathic experiment are two persons in close mental 
sympathy with each other, who having a great deal 
of affinity, agree on a certain time to keep a tryst 
with each other, for, say, a space of half an hour, 
each alternately taking the role of the recipient. Let 
us say that A is the transmitter, and B is the re- 
cipient. They may be a hundred miles away from 
each other, or they may be in different rooms in the 
same house. Let us suppose that A and B are in 
different rooms in the same house. They agree to 
try a telepathic experiment. B acts as recipient. 
He (or she, as the case may be) is seated in a room 
in which there is nothing calculated to distract the 
attention or to set up conditions unfavorable to the 
placidity and passivity necessary to receiving im- 
pressions from without. The great thing is for the 
recipient to be quite comfortable, not to be re- 
minded either by bodily ache or physical inconveni- 
ences of any kind of the material circumstances of 
his existence. Sitting in an easy chair, with pencil 
and note book at hand, B will sit waiting to note any 
impressions that may arise in his mind. A, on his 
part, is in his own room, equally disembarrassed 
from the pressure of external circumstances, and 
determined to impress upon the mind of B that he 
should read a certain book, let us say Plutarch’s 
Lives. He simply thinks definitely that one thing, 
one of the volumes of the Lives being in his hand. 
At the end of the half hour, A will write down, 
“Have willed that B should be impressed with a 
desire to read Plutarch Lives.” B will probably at 
first have a wandering mind, thinking aimlessly of 
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this, that and the other, and trying continually to 
keep his thoughts in a state of expectant readiness, 
the net result of which will probably be that he will 
feel no impression at all. After a quarter of an 
hour more or less of strained disappointment and 
irritated expectancy, wondering whether any fitful 
thought that was crossing his mind was due to the 
action of A’s telepathic will in the other room, he 
would probably give it up, take a book and be- 
gin to read. When he was turning over: the 
pages, his thought would probably go back to A, 
and in all probability he would receive an impres- 
sion that A wished him to read something. This 
impression might be very slight, and might pass 
unnoticed ; but toward the end of the half hour he 
might get the impression more definitely, with some 
association about the Plutarch. It might, however, 
and probably would be, so slight as not to cause 
him to associate that with A, and at the end of the 
half hour B would probably write down, “Have sat 
for a quarter of an hour doing nothing and felt 
nothing; then began to read, and when reading 
stray thoughts passed through my mind that A 
wanted me to read. Beyond that I know nothing.” 
The two would then compare notes, and when A’s 
written record was produced to B, B would prob- 
ably recall a faint idea about Plutarch, which flitted 
through his mind. This, you may say, would be a 
very poor experiment, and that, no doubt, is true. 
But it would encourage both experimenters to pro- 
ceed. 





Fie Late Biased Caren qnaee soe sosccceccccscssececeseced Scientific American 

For weeks preceding the violent volcanic erup- 
tion in the island of Hawaii, severe admonitory 
earthquakes were felt all along the western shores of 
the North American: continent from the Isthmus 
of Panama to Puget Sound. Along the coast of 
California numerous shocks of uncommon severity 
occurred and continued until the outbreak of 
Mauna Loa on the morning of July 4 last, when 
they appeared to subside. The quietness was only 
temporary, however, though the scene of disturb- 
ance was transferred from equatorial to Arctic lati- 
tudes. Alaska was the theatre for a display of seismic 
power such as the world has seldom witnessed, 
which, had it happened in regions less remote or 
had been populated by others than a few scattered 
bands of aborigines, would have been a catastrophe 
at which the world would have grown pale at the 
bare recital. Fortunately the dreadful upheaval 
had witnesses among white men, and what would 
have been an incident of horror to be preserved 
among the traditions of a few terror-stricken In- 
dians was carefully observed by men whose probity 
places their recital beyond the suspicion of a doubt. 
The effects of the shocks were noticed far at sea 
by navigators, from which the enormous extent of 
the disturbances can be easily calculated. 

The Puget Sound country was coincidentally 
shaken, and from all accounts it would appear that 
with Mount St. Elias as a centre the region affected 
by the shocks was fully four thousand miles in 
diameter. The effect has been to permanently 
change the contour of portions of the Alaska coast. 
Many well-known islands have been swallowed up 
and others risen in their places. Landmarks well 
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defined and known to every navigator of the coast 
have disappeared, and every glacier from Juneau 
and vicinity, including all those known to tourists 
in Glacier Bay and elsewhere, have suffered mutila- 
tion, which destroyed their wondrous beauty and 
leveled their mighty ramparts for thousands of feet 
back from the sea. In the Northwest Territory vol- 
canoes are reported to have been seen in ranges 
where they were never before observed. Puget 
Sound was violently shaken, and in the distant isl- 
ands of the Alaska Archipelago severe earthquake 
shocks excited intense alarm. Along the coast near 
Mount St. Elias the upheaval was accompanied by 
huge and devastating waterspouts, while enormous 
tidal waves rushed in from the sea with overwhelm- 
ing power. Great rocks fell from the sides of the 
mountains and crashed into the valleys below. The 
earth moved with the awful velocity and undula- 
tion of the waves of the sea, shaking mountains 
from their bases and prostrating the huge forests 
that covered their slopes. 

The date of the earthquake was September 10, 
though warning shocks had been felt for some time 
previous. Three white men were prospecting on 
the shores of Disenchantment Bay, which lies at the 
foot of Mount St. Elias and contains the great Hub- 
bard glacier, which has been observed only by 
scientists and explorers, lying, as it does, far beyond 
the route of tourists, and about fifty miles west of 
Yakutat Bay. The prospectors were camped on a 
ridge separating a large fresh water lake from the 
ocean. A violent shock threw down the obstruc- 
tion, and the great flcod from the lake swept down 
the bank, carrying the three men along with it. 
Concurrently a great tidal wave swept into the 
bay, which washed the men back again and left 
them high and dry upon the side of a mountain. 
They describe the oscillation of the earth as terrific, 
and were witnesses to the destruction of the whole 
front of Hubbard glacier, with its face of solid ice 
extending several hundred feet above the tide. For 
a mile from the sea the glacier was fractured and 
thrown in the bay. The men fled to Yakutat Bay, 
fifty miles distant, and reached that point after a 
journey beset with peril. 

The most disastrous and permanent effect of the 
earthquake is seen among the glaciers. Foster 
glacier, near Juneau, has had its beauty almost de- 
stroyed. All that portion of it fronting on Taku 
Inlet, which the sun had sculptured into wondrous 
and enchanting forms, has been thrown into the 
sea, and rumor asserts every glacier on Glacier Bay, 
including the Great Muir, has suffered the same 
catastrophe. Tourists in Alaska can never forget 
their first impressions of the mighty Muir glacier. 
It extends landward for over forty miles, a frozen 
river with over twenty lateral branches. It fronts 
upon the sea for two miles and a half, a wall of ice 
from two to three hundred feet in height. Sound- 
ings give it a depth of seven hundred and fifty feet 
below the tide, so that from base to summit it is a 
thousand feet high. From this wall of ice every 
minute there drops into the sea 45,000 tons of ice, 
or every day no less than 200,000,000 cubic feet. 
Reports are that the whole front of the Muir glacier 
and extending back for a mile has been cast into 
the sea. 
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An Unwritten Literary LaW,.......sceeeee Quid, ..ccceeceeeeees Fortnightly 

There is an unwritten law which has been so uni- 
versally observed that it has become, properly, as 
binding as a written law. I mean the law that when 
once a romance or a story or a poem have been 
published they cannot be altered. What should we 
think of the painter who repainted his picture after 
sale, or of a sculptor who sawed off an arm from 
his statue and affixed another? Both picture and 
statue may have many faults; they probably have; 
but such as they went out from the studio they must 
remain. This is the common morality, the element- 
ary honor, of art, and a similar canon should cer- 
tainly be upon literature. Yet some writers have of 
late presumed that they had a right to change the 
ending of their romances when these were already 
well known to the readers. They would urge, I sup- 
pose, that they have a right to do what they like 
with their own. But your work once given to the 
public is no more your own than your daughter is 
when you have married her, and she has become 
the Gaia of her Gaius. Besides, there is an un- 
spoken good faith on the part of the author which 
should be observed in his relations toward the 
public. He should give them nothing which is in- 
complete; nothing, at least, which is not as har- 
monious as it is in his power to create. Every work 
of fiction requires to be long dreamed of, long 
thought of, clearly seen in the mind before written; 
it ought to be no more susceptible of change than 
a conclusion in Euclid. To the writer, as to the 
reader of a story, it should seem absolutely true; the 
actors in it should appear absolutely real. The illu- 
sion of reality is only strong in the reader accord- 
ing to the strength of that illusion in the writer; 
but some such illusion must always exist while the 
reader reads fiction, or fiction would have no at- 
traction for any one. The writer who alters his 
romance after it has once appeared destroys this 
illusion, and says effectively to his public, “What 
fools you are to take me seriously!” Moreover, he 
insults them, for he tells them that he has set before 
them a half-finished and immature thing, about 
which he has entirely changed his mind. He is like 
a cook who should snatch off the table a dish just 
placed on it because he wished to alter the flavor. 
A Vatel or a Soyer would not do that; if he had 
made a mistake he would abide by it, though he 
might kill himself in despite at it. 





The Younger Writers of Norway......... Edmund Gosse......... Independent 

The new forces in Norway are little compre- 
hended outside that country. Ibsen we know, and 
Bjornson; if we have studied Norway a little 
closely we know Jonas Lie. Norway, however, has 
not been at a standstill during the five and twenty 
years since the message of these three great men to 
their country became patent. They were imitated, 
attacked, admired and competed with by a race of 
younger men from the seventies onward. These 
young men were extremely attracted to realism, to 
the “naturalism” of Zola; they were absorbed in 
the discussion of what they called “problems,” in 
untying knots in the social, sexual and political life 


of the moment. It is an interesting fact that during 
this period (1875-1887) the practice of verse almost 
entirely ceased in Norway. There was a universal 
contempt for poetry, as a traditional, idle form of 
ornamental literature which could help no one in 
working out the problems of society and politics. 
With the year 1884 a great change came over the 
whole face of Norwegian life. The problems were 
solved, the polemic was over; the new birth of poli- 
tics had given the radical party all it desired, and 
almost more than all. Democracy triumphed to 
the inmost provinces of the country ; all the conser- 
vative fastnesses fell, one after another. The year 
1885 was a year of rapturous renovation; all was 
conquered, the long battle was over, the swords 
were to be turned into reaping hooks in the best of 
all possible worlds. A fresh spirit of culture sprang 
up, irregular and imperfect indeed, but eager and 
sensitive. After a year or two of silent growth, the 
new shoots of tender green began to be visible on 
the parched face of Norwegian literature, and 1887 
may be taken as the starting date of the school 
which is in the ascendant to-day. 

In strong contrast to the theoretic and general- 
ized attitude of the realistic generation the new 
school of authors in Norway, whatever be the par- 
ticular tendency of each, seem to me united in their 
cultivation of the individual and lyrical aspect. I 
perceive in not one of them the least aptitude for 
the doctrinaire theories and quarrelsome generali- 
zations of his elders. In connection with this it is 
very interesting to observe that the peasant ro- 
mances of Bjérnson (written between 1856 and 
1872), which were disdained by the men of the 
seventies, have once more come up into high favor 
with the young writers. The intense romantic 
pathos of these tales, the exquisite songs inter- 
spersed through them, and their half-fanciful, half- 
humorous study of the peasant, all attract the tem- 
per of the new generation. It was the eventful year 
1887 which saw the publication of How the Lord 
Made Hay for Asmund Bergmellem, in which Hans 
Aanrud began his career as a writer of short stories. 
There had been nothing in Norwegian to be named 
in the same class with this since Bjornson’s Fisher 
Maiden of thirty years before. Hans Aanrud, who 
was born in 1863, continues his sympathetic and 
laughable studies of the primitive life in the great 
eastern valleys, and is one of the most interesting 
figures of the new school. 

It needed great courage to re-introduce verse into 
a literature which had wilfully excluded it. It was 
doubtless the example and precept of Ibsen which 
inducedsthe Norwegians from 1870 to 1887 to 
eschew all the forms of poetry from their serious 
writing. Even Bjérnson, a born lyrist of the first 
rank, was content, after Aronljot Gelline, to confine 
himself to prose. I do not recollect another in- 
stance of a nation exterminating song by such a 
strange self-denying ordinance. It was decided that 
literature must be “true,” must be “virile” and “in 
earnest”; poetry was thrust out with a fork, as 
something artificial and effeminate. But the in- 
stinct for the singing measures of speech rises 
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eternal in the breast of man, even of the hardy 
Norseman. Yet it needed, as I say, no little courage 
to be the first to break with the lilt of singing words 
this long August silence in the woods. Hence I 
look with a certain respect on the little volume of 
lyrical poetry which ventured to make its appear- 
ance in Christiania in 1887, from the hand of Niels 
Collet Vogt. But those who now examine Vogt’s 
poetry, in its later developments, can hardly rec- 
ognize his talent in these earliest verses, full as they 
are of distempered political violence and merely 
transitory passion. So, giving Vogt his full honor 
as the precursor, we pass on to Vilhelm Krag, who, 
in 1891, in a delicious little pamphlet of lyrics shyly 
brought forth in Bergen, really inaugurated the 
new Norwegian poetry, with all its symbolic melan- 
choly music and its rich autumnal color. These 
two poets have gone on writing ever since, and 
they remain the two typical lyrists of the new gen- 
eration in Norway. I may, perhaps, define the 
dominant impression given by Vogt as that of the 
joy of life, by Vilhelm Krag as that of a melodious 
and sensuous sadness. Here is a snatch from a 
marvelous lyric by the latter, despoiled of all its 
music by a literal translation into English: 

“Tt withers. It withers, 

It withers, it withers,— 
The world withers, and roses, and women, 
My body and all the quivering nerves 
Wither! 

And Time, it goes creeping slowly past me, 

And the Hours walk by to dig my grave. 

I dare not think—I dare not live, 

Dare not die!” 

Novels are written more and more abundantly, 
and they are of various kinds. But they all ap- 
proach one type in their individualism. It does not 
seem as though the young Norwegian author could 
deal with complicated questions. He lacks the 
serenity of the great French, English or American 
novelist. There is a certain naiveté in his impres- 
sion of life, a certain monotony in his treatment of 
it. I have already mentioned Hans Aanrud, with 
his quiet humor and his amiably ironic pictures of 
peasant life. This is a direction in which it would 
be pleasant to see the Norwegian authors develop- 
ing more steadily. But, although they are no 
longer haunted by “problems” and “movements,” 
and have shaken off the dreary priggishness of the 
intermediate generation, they still take life very 


seriously. 





The Lament of a Leader-Writer..... A Leader Writer....Westminster Review 

An old friend of mine, who entered journalism in 
1854, and is still on the staff of a leading London 
paper, tells me of the golden age before the wire 
was used for everything. Those were the days of the 
careful leader, well written and well weighed, be- 
cause its author knew that it could not be upset by 
the sudden arrival of a telegram while the ink was 
still wet on the paper. The leader-writer nowadays 
has no time to devote to style, for he has almost 
always to write against time, and it is only rarely 
that he is permitted to keep the whole of his 
“copy” by him; the usual practice is to tear it from 
him slip by slip in order to pacify the clamorous 
printers upstairs. Then there is ever at his elbow 
that infernal machine, the “tape,” which at any mo- 
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ment may put forth some unwelcome contradiction 
of all that he has written in the last half-hour. I 
agree heartily with a very distinguished Italian 
journalist, who remarked to me that the electric 
telegraph had ruined literary journalism. It is no 
longer necessary for a journalist to be able to write. 
I know of one able correspondent of a leading Lon- 
don newspaper who would be puzzled to string to- 
gether an article in decent English, but who, thanks 
to the free use of the telegraph, can perform his 
duties to the complete satisfaction of his employers. 

A French newspaper man once said to me that 
France was the paradise of journalists; and he was 
right. Not caring in the least for news, printing 
few telegrams, and having comparatively few ad- 
vertisements, the leading French papers have more 
scope for articles, which their authors are allowed 
—and this is an enormous gain to the writer—to 
sign either with their own names or with easily 
identifiable “noms de guerre.” The readers be- 
come accustomed to seeing these names day by 
day, demand articles by their old friends, and so 
the writer becomes invaluable to his paper. More- 
over, as in France they do not now believe in the 
maxim of Beaumarchais, that “l’amour des lettres 
est incompatible avec l’esprit des affaires,” a leader- 
writer may become almost anything, or, as the 
French proverb says, “le journalisme méne 4 tout.” 
The time would fail were one to enumerate the long 
list of French journalists who have become minis- 
ters, senators, deputies. Even in Italy, where arti- 
cles are not so often signed as in France, the same 
is true, though not perhaps to the same extent as 
formerly. But in England what instances are there 
of such brilliant transformations, with the two ex- 
ceptions of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Morley? A 
man may have written leaders for years on a big 
English paper, and supplied muddle-headed mem- 
bers of Parliament with ideas for their speeches, 
upon which they have gained a certain reputation, 
and yet all the time be unknown outside the nar- 
row circle of his own office. In fact, as has been 
truly said, the average British philistine’s concep- 
tion of a journalist is either a war correspondent or 
a reporter. I know men who, if they had been 
French leader-writers, would have been powerful 
literary personalities, yet here are mere wheels in 
a complicated machine, unseen by the public and 
unappreciated by their thousands of readers. A 
leader writer of long experience is wont to say to 
young men with journalistic aspirations: “Be a re- 
porter, be a foreign correspondent, be a sub-editor ; 
be anything, only not a leader-writer, for the species 
will soon be as extinct as the dodo.” 





The Syndicate Story Maker ....cccccccccsecccceecees New York Evening Post 

The stories written for syndicates are very sim- 
ple. The prices paid by the Blank people would not 
compensate the wear and tear on one’s brain of 
more complicated plots. And then they are short 
—never much more than 2,000 words. Practice is 
what does it. The first time I tried one, I had to 
walk about the streets for a couple of hours to con- 
struct the story in my head—or I thought I had— 
and it took me three hours more to write it. That 
was a severe lesson. I soon found, by inquiry and 
calculation, that carrying packages to customers 
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from a small grocery would be more paying work 
than this, because the consumption of energy en- 
tailed by the making of one story would exhaust 
me for nearly two days. 

But that was before I hit on the “trickling” plan. 
When you write a 2,000-word piece of fiction by 
the “trickling” plan, you first get your paper and 
pen, then you think of a girl’s name. The name is 
pretty sure to bring some sort of phantom into your 
mind. Try it yourself, and see if it doesn’t. You 
do something to your phantom’s hair, or eyes, or 
figure, to give her individuality. You must, be- 
cause these phantoms are naturally indeterminate. 
Then you put her somewhere where a nice girl 
would look well—a sidewalk of a country town, or 
her boudoir, in front of a dresser, or her parlor. 
Writers of this type of fiction should never say 
“dressing-table” or “drawing-room.” Then you 
let the story trickle. I found some difficulty at first 
in keeping it from slopping over the limit; but that 
can be done by finding out how many pages of your 
paper will hold 2,000 words of your writing, and 
numbering the pages beforehand. If you write one 
hundred words to a page, you have to begin get- 
ting things happy when you see “seventeen” on the 
left-hand upper corner of your paper. Because, you 
know, you must get things happy at the finish. 

I found that, after a little practice, I could trickle 
out 2,000 words in this way in about two hours and 
forty minutes. Later, when my phantoms became 
familiar to me, the “trickling” increased in speed, 
and the Blank people still seemed quite satisfied 
with my product. That was in the early days, when 
they used to read the stories before paying me for 
them. Out of about thirty stories they rejected only 
three ; one of those three was a story in which I had 
allowed myself to become interested, and forgotten 
to make the happy ending; in another there was 
half a page of broken English spoken by an old 
Frenchman—broken English counts in the trade 
as “dialect,” which is tabooed. In the third there 
was a negro, and I found that the Blank syndi- 
cate disapproves of mentioning the existence of 
negroes. 

I could tell you of other methods which I discov- 
ered for myself later. One was a variant on the 
primitive “trickling” method; instead of calling up 
a phantom character in your story, you call up a 
phantom story-teller, and let the whole thing trickle 
out in the first person. When I had got that plan 
into thorough working order, it reduced the time 
of production to a very few minutes over two hours. 
The plan of making a note of some incident and 
working out from it, when the time came to write 
the story, was very fast, but it may surprise you to 
hear that I found there was danger of complication 
in it. You have to look out sharp for complica- 
tions, because they increase the strain of the work, 
and carry you over your space limit. 

But by this.time I had got beyond submitting 
stories for approval. The syndicate would simply 
order so many stories a week—three at first, then 
five—and I was to hand in a story and receive cash 
down, without waiting to have the stuff read. That 
was when I began to discover my own multiplicity. 
Oh, yes. Behold in me Elaine Cartwright, F. M. 
Dash, Cobb, and, I have no doubt, many others 
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whose names I have never seen. I don’t mean to 
assert that Elaine, or any other of these, is I and 
no other. Other writers may at times have figured 
as Elaine, or as Cobb or as Dash. I only say that 
my work has appeared under these names, as well 
as, probably, under others which I have never seen. 





The Voice of the Hooligan...... Robert Buchanan...... Contemporary Review 

The English public’s first knowledge of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling was gathered from certain brief anec- 
dotal stories and occasional verses which began to 
be quoted about a decade ago in England. For a 
considerable time Mr. Kipling poured out a rapid 
succession of these little tales and smoking-room 
anecdotes, to the great satisfaction of chose who 
loved to listen to banalities about the English flag, 
seasoned with strong suggestions of social impro- 
priety, as revealed in camps and barracks and the 
boudoirs of officers’ mistresses and wives. The 
things seemed harmless enough, if not very elevat- 
ing or ennobling. Encouraged by his success the 
author attempted longer flights, with very indif- 
ferent results; though in the Jungle Books, for 
example, he got near to a really imaginative pre- 
sentment of fine material, and if he had continued 
his work in that direction critics might have had 
little or nothing to say against him. But, in an 
unfortunate moment, encouraged by the journal- 
istic praise lavished on certain fragments of verse 
with which he had ornamented his prose effusions, 
he elected to challenge criticism as a poet—as, in- 
deed, the approved and authoritative poet of the 
British Empire—and the first result of this election, 
or, as I prefer to call it, this delusion and hallucina- 
tion, was the publication of the volume of poems, 
partly new and partly reprinted, called Barrack- 
room Ballads. 

I have said that Mr. Kipling’s estimate of himself 
as a poet was a delusion; it was no delusion, how- 
ever, so far as his faith in the public was concerned. 
The book was received with instantaneous and 
clamorous approval; and, let me pause to admit 
that it contained, here and there, glimpses of a real 
verse-making faculty—a faculty which, had the 
writer been spiritually and intellectually equipped, 
might have led to the production of work entitled 
to be called “poetry.” The Ballads are twenty 
one in number, of which the majority are descrip- 
tive of whatever is basest and most brutal in the 
character of the British mercenary. Scarcely one 
reaches to the intellectual level of the lowest music- 
hall effusions. The best of them is a ballad called 
“Mandalay,” describing the feelings of a soldier 
who regrets the heroine of a little amour out in 
India, and it certainly possesses a real melody and 
a certain pathos. But in all the ballads, with 
scarcely an exception, the tone is one of absolute 
vulgarity and triviality, unredeemed by a touch of 
human tenderness and pity. Seriously, the picture 
they present is one of unmitigated barbarism. The 
Tommy Atkins they introduce is a drunken, swear- 
ing, coarse-minded Hooligan, for whom, neverthe-. 
less, our sympathy is eagerly entreated. Yet these- 
pieces were accepted on their publication, not as a. 
cruel libel on the British soldier, but as a perfect and 
splendid representation of the red-coated patriot on: 
whom our national security chiefly depended, and: 


























who was spreading abroad in every country the 
glory of our imperial flag! That we might be in 
no doubt about the sort of thinker who was claim- 
ing our suffrages, Mr. Kipling printed at the end 
of his book certain other lyrics, not specially de- 
voted to the military. The best of these, the “Bal- 
lad of the Bolivar,” is put into the mouth of seven 
drunken sailors “rolling down the Ratcliffe Road 
drunk and raising Cain,” and loudly proclaiming 
with the true brag and bluster so characteristic of 
modern British heroism, how “they took the 
(water-logged) Bolivar across the bay.” It seems 
a favorite condition with Mr. Kipling, when he 
celebrates acts of manly daring, that his subjects 
should be mad drunk; at any rate, as drunken in 
their language as possible. 

Before proceeding further to estimate Mr. Kip- 
ling’s contributions, let me glance for a moment at 
his second book of verse, The Seven Seas, pub- 
lished a year or two ago. It may be granted at 
once that it was a distinct advance on its prede- 
cessor—more restrained, less vulgar, and much 
more varied; here and there, indeed, as in the open- 
ing “Song of the English,” it struck a note of dis- 
tinct and absolute poetry. But in spite of its un- 
questionable picturesqueness, and of a certain swing 
and lilt in the go-as-you-please rhythms, it was still 
characterized by the same indefinable quality of 
brutality and latent baseness. Many of the poems, 
such as the “Song of the Banjo,” were on the level 
of the cleverness to be found in the contributions 
of the “poet” of the Sporting Times, known to the 
occult as the Pink ’Un. The large majority, indeed, 
were Cockney in spirit, in language, and in inspira- 
tion, and one or two, such as “The Ladies” and 
“The Sergeant’s Weddin’,” were frankly and bru- 
tally indecent. 

Mr. Kipling’s vocabulary is a purely Cockney 
vocabulary, even his Irishmen speaking a dialect 
which would cause amazement in the Emerald Isle, 
but is familiar enough in Seven Dials. Turning 
over the leaves of his poems, one is transported at 
once to the region of low drinking-dens and gin- 
palaces, of dirty dissipation and drunken brawls; 
and the voice we hear is always the voice of the 
soldier, whose God is a Cockney “Gawd,” and who 
is ignorant of the aspirate in either heaven or hell. 
Are there no Scotchmen in the ranks, no High- 
landers, no men from Dublin or Tipperary, no 
Lancashire or Yorkshire men, no Welshmen, and 
no men of any description who speak the Queen’s 
English? It would seem not, if the poet of “The 
Sergeant’s Weddin’” is to be trusted. Nor have 
our mercenaries, from the ranks upward, any one 
thing, except brute courage, to distinguish them 
from beasts of the field. 

How are we to account for the extraordinary 
popularity of works so contemptible in spirit and 
so barbarous in execution? In the first place, even 
fairly-educated readers were sick to death of the 
insincerities and affectations of the professional 
“poets,” with one or two familiar exceptions, and 
failing the advent of a popular singer like Burns, 
capable of setting to brisk music the simple joys 
and sorrows of humanity, they turned eagerly to 
any writer who wrote verse, doggerel even, which 
seemed thoroughly alive. They were amused, 
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therefore, by the free-and-easy rattles, the jog-trot 
tunes, which had hitherto been heard only in the 
music-halls, and read only in the sporting news- 
papers. In the second place, the spirit abroad to- 
day is the spirit of ephemeral journalism, and what- 
ever accords with that spirit—its vulgarity, its 
flippancy, and its radical unintelligence—is certain 
to attain tremendous vogue. Anything that de- 
mands a moment’s thought, or a moment’s severe 
attention—anything that is not thoroughly noisy, 
blatant, cocksure and self-assertive, is “caviare” to 
that man in the street on whom cheap journalism 
depends, and who, it should be said “en passant,” 
is often a member of smart society. In the third 
place, Mr. Kipling had the good, or bad, fortune 
to come at the very moment when the wave of 
false imperialism was cresting most strongly up- 
ward, and when even the great organs of opinion— 
organs which, like the Times, subsist entirely on 
the good or bad passions of the hour—were in sore 
need of a writer who could express in fairly read- 
able numbers the secret yearnings and sympathies 
of the baser military and commercial spirit. Mr. 
Kipling, in a word, although not a poet at all in the 
true sense of the word, is as near an approach to a 
poet as can be tolerated by the ephemeral and hasty 
judgment of this day. His very incapacity of 
serious thought or deep feeling is in his favor. He 
represents, with more or less accuracy, what the 
mob is thinking, and for this very reason he is 
likely to be forgotten as swiftly and summarily as 
he has been applauded; nay, to be judged and con- 
demned as mean and insignificant on grounds quite 
as hasty as those on which he has been hailed as 
important and high-minded. Savage animalism 
and ignorant vainglory being in the ascendant, he 
is hailed at every street corner and crowned by 
every newspaper. To-morrow, when the wind 
changes, and the silly crowd is in another and pos- 
sibly saner temper, he is certain to fare very dif- 
ferently. The misfortune is that his effusions have 
no real poetical quality to preserve them when their 
momentary purpose has been served. Of more than 
one poet of this generation it has been said that 
“he uttered nothing base.” Of Mr. Kipling it may 
be said, so far at least as his verses are concerned, 
that he has scarcely, on any single occasion, uttered 
anything that does not suggest moral baseness, or 
hover dangerously near it. 

That we might not entertain one lingering doubt 
as to the nature of the spirit which inspires his easy- 
going muse, Mr. Kipling himself, with a candor for 
which we cannot be sufficiently thankful, has re- 
cently laid bare, in a prose work, the inmost springs 
of his inspiration ; in other words, he has described 
to us, with fearless and shameless accuracy, in a 
record of English boyhood, his ideal of the human 
character in adolescence. In Stalky & Co. Mr. 
Kipling obviously aims at verisimilitude; the pict- 
ure he draws is, at any rate, repulsive and disgust- 
ing enough to be true; yet I trust, for England’s 
sake, that it is not—that it is, like nearly all his writ- 
ings, with which I am familiar, merely a savage 
caricature. Only the spoiled child of an utterly 
brutalized public could possibly have written Stalky 
& Co., or, having written it, have dared to pub- 
lish it. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





ADOONOE .vx00s-scnsseee Ida Whipple Benham,,....+..++++++ The Independent So to address our spirits to the height 


The Largest Life.....s.cseeceee Archibald Lampman.......eseeeeees 





The nest waits for the bird, 
The flower waits for the bee, 

Love, for the loving word— 
And I for thee. 


And was it yestermorn? 
Or was it yesteryear? 

The frost was on the thorn— 
The rose is here. 


I will not count the hours 
Save in the gifts they bring— 
The summer’s boon of flowers, 
The songs of spring. 


Content, unmoved of fate, 
I bide the time apart; 

So, be it soon or late, 
Here is my heart! 


And all the leagues of space 
That cry “Afar, afar,” 

Shall render back thy face 
As night the star. 


The bird flies to the nest, 
And to the flower the bee, 

Love to the loving breast— 
And thou to me. 


Atlantic 


I lie upon my bed and hear and see. 

The moon is rising through the glistening trees; 
And momently a great and sombre breeze, 
With a vast voice returning fitfully, 

Comes like a deep-toned grief, and stirs in me, 
Somehow, by some inexplicable art, 

A sense of my soul’s strangeness, and its part 
In the dark march of human destiny. 

What am I, then, and what are they that pass 
Yonder, and love and laugh, and mourn and weep? 
What shall they know of me, or I, alas! 

Of them? Little. At times, as if from sleep, 
We waken to this yearning passionate mood, 
And tremble at our spiritual solitude. 


Nay, never once to feel we are alone, 

While the great human heart around us lies; 
To make the smile on other lips our own, 

To live upon the light in others’ eyes; 

To breathe without a doubt the limpid air 

Of that most perfect love that knows no pain; 
To say, I love you, only, and not care 
Whether the love come back to us again— 
Divinest self-forgetfulness, at first 

A task, and then a tonic, then a need; 

To greet with open hands the best and worst, 
And only for another’s wound to bleed; 

This is to see the beauty that God meant, 
Wrapped round with life, ineffably content. 


There is a beauty at the goal of life, 

A beauty growing since the world began, 

Through every age and race, through lapse and strife, 
Till the great human soul complete her span. 
Beneath the waves of storm that lash and burn, 

The currents of blind passion that appall, 

To listen and keep watch till we discern 

The tide of sovereign truth that guides it all; 


And so attune them to the valiant whole. 

That the great light be clearer for our light, 
And the great soul the stronger for our soul; 
To have done this is to have lived, though fame 
Remember us with no familiar name. 


In the Cathedral, ......0-..ceeeee Katherine Cooledgeé..........esee08 Atlantic 


The city’s burning heart beats far outside 
This dim cathedral, where the mystic air 
Vibrates with voices of impassioned prayer, 
From generations that have lived and died. 
Calm saints, despairing sinners, here have cried 
To Heaven for mercy; myriad lives laid bare 
Their secret places, yielding to Christ’s care 
The burden, where his sacraments abide. 
Soft from the jeweled windows falls the light, 
Touching the incense-laden atmosphere 

To glory, while a deep antiphony 

Rolls from the organ to the arches’ height. 
To soul and sense a Presence liveth here, 
Instinct with power of immortality. 


Where He Sleeps............ mnaiiad eS Sn eeeeee Donahoe's 


There is silence where he sleeps 
’Neath the ivy-mantled wall; 

There no pine or laurel weeps, 
There no sunbeams ever fall; 
But a calm is over all, 

In that quiet little spot where he sleeps. 


There no cypress wreath is found,— 
Memory’s tribute to the dead,— 

Bared of blossoms is the mound, 
No gray stone is at the head. 
Loving mourners never tread 

Round that quite little spot where he sleeps. 


There he resteth thro’ the years 
Till the last awakening day. 

None remembering him with tears, 
Thither in the twilight stray. 
Ah, but watching angels pray 

O’er that quiet little spot where he sleeps! 


When First! Saw Her........ George Edward Woodberry....... Wild Eden* 


*The Macmillan Co. 


When first I saw her, at the stroke 

The heart of nature in me spoke; 

The very landscape smiled more sweet, 
Lit by her eyes, pressed by her feet; 

She made the stars of heaven more bright 
By sleeping under them at night; 

And fairer made the flowers of May 

By being lovelier than they. 


Softly down where the sunshine spread, 
Dark in the grass I laid my head; 

And let the lights of earth depart 

To find her image in my heart; 

While through my being came and went 
Tones of some heavenly instrument, 

As if where its blind motions roll 

This world shall wake and be a soul. 


pccnnsoeseossenssed Ernest Neal Lyon,.................Harper’s Weekly 
Despair’s dark curtain falls upon our way, 
And all unheeded pass the joyless hours; 
Hope lifts the veil. Behold the radiant day! 
The future’s path is overstrewn with flowers. 


$1.25. 











Of Friends.......... ..+»Frederic Ridgely Torrence 
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besececsoncceses The House of a Hundred Lights * 


Though all I was seems but a dream, and all I am, not worth a sigh, 
If all that I possess is—friends, well, all I wish is—not to die. 


I give God praise because of right, and fear, for terrors that He sends; 
But more than all, I give Him love because He gave to me—my friends. 


PRONE Bie .cncicsssiaces Virginia Woodward Cloud...........++.. The Bookman 
Not with the maddening tumult of the wind 
That sweeps with unresisting impulse rife, 
Nor fiercer flame, that leaves sad waste behind, 
But softly would I move along thy life; 
As ’mid still eloquence of woodland maze 
We stay the step, and silently pass nigh 
Where the imprisoning hush of twilight ways 
Shrines, dryadlike, the heart of Mystery, 
Lest the spell break we tread not all too near, 
But steal with trembling breath dim paths along— 
Finding the shadow than all light more dear, 
Finding the hush more sweet than any song; 
Thus, at its portal, ’twixt thy soul and strife, 
I would move softly, love, along thy life. 


A Lone;Woman's Watch-Night...... Edith M. Thomas...... Leslie's Monthly 
All the dull winter day, until its close, 
With fingers lithe and skilled— 
All day she’d toiled to shape the mimic rose, 
Whose petals, never chilled, 
Are Beauty’s challenge in our wintry clime. 
Now in her attic nook above the world, 
While the bright city to its pleasures whirled, 
By one lone lamp a slender glass she filled, 
And held it, waiting for the midnight chime, 
The while she mused with absent eye and ear: 


There was a joyous time— 

Ah, time, how long, how long gone by! 

When in her father’s house, with cups of cheer 
The laughing guests kad sped the parting year 
And now, from belfry high, 

The chime rang out against a tingling sky; 
And while the crystal solitude grew tense, 
She raised the chalice clear, 

And with mute pledging intimate and dear, 
She drank to those she loved, of sundered lot; 


She drank to those she loved—but who forgot 
(A memory, Memory’s only recompense); 

She drank to those whose lips in dust are dry, 
Whose spirits, as she mused, with kindling eye, 
Seemed leaning from the starlit vague immense, 
Though veiled to sense! 


Thus, lonely, yet forever not quite lone 

(As ye had guessed could ye have seen how shone 
Her clear face lit from far within the soul), 
With Love that temporizeth not with Doubt— 
With memories deathless while the long years roll, 
She watched the Old Year out. 


Put Up the Sword............. James Jeffrey Roche..........+- The Century 
I have sung of the soldier’s glory 
As I never shall sing again; 
I have gazed on the shambles gory, 
I have smelled of the slaughter-pen. 


There is blood in the ink-well clotted, 
There are stains on the laurel-leaf, 

And the pages of Fame are blotted 
With the tears of a needless grief. 


*The House of a Hundred Lights: A Psalm of Ex- 
perience After Reading a Couplet of Bidpai. Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.00. 


The bird is slaughtered for fashion, 
And the beast is killed for sport; 

And never the word compassion 
Is whispered at Moloch’s court. 


For the parent seal in the water 
Is slain, and her child must die, 
That some sister or wife or daughter 
Her beauty may beautify. 


And the merciful thought we smother— 
For such is the way of man— 

As we murder the useless mother 
For the “unborn astrakhan.” 


But a season of rest comes never 
For the rarest sport of all; 

Will His patience endure forever, 
Who noteth a sparrow’s fall? 


When the volleys of hell are sweeping 
The sea and the battle plain, 

Do you think that our God is sleeping, 
And never to wake again? 


When hunger and ravenous fever 
Are slaying the wasted frame, 

Shall we worship the red deceiver, 
The devil that men call Fame? 


We may swing the censer to cover 
The odor of blood—in vain; 

God asks us, over and over, 
“Where is thy brothers, Cain?” 


Through.the Streets......... Ella Fuller Maitland......... New York Tribune 


Through the dim London morning 
The soldiers rode away— 

The crowd, in sable, round them; 
The sky above them gray. 


Two strains of music played them,— 
One mournful and one glad. 

It was the mournful music, 
That sounded the least sad. 


A Plantation Hymn..........+ Howard Weeden,......... Bandanna Ballads + 


Far down the west still glows the light, 
Though elsewhere it is night, 

The fields are quiet as the stars, 

Save some one at the bars 

Whose full heart, quivering to the brim, 
Flows over in a hymn. 

It sends its strangely solemn tide 

Of Hallelujahs, wide— 

Across the fields, and up as far 

As to the fartherest star, 

Till all the Southern night’s in bloom 
With Song and Star-sown gloom— 
And Fancy hears the Advent roll 
Through that old negro’s soul! 


+Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.00. 
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THIBAW’S QUEEN 





[The last King of Burmah to be deposed by the British 
was Thibaw. His deposition occurred in 1885, and ended 
the long Burmese struggle against Great Britain, which 
began with a declaration of war by the British in 1824. 
The reading which follows is from Thibaw’s Queen, by H. 
Fielding (Harper & Bros., $1.50). The King is in this 
book represented as dominated by his Queen, whe loves 
him passionately. A beautiful, imperious and ambitibus 
woman, she self-confidently insists, in spite of emphatic 
protest from the Queen-mother and the Ministers, on 
waging this last fatal war with Great Britain. The story 
is told by one of the Queen’s maids of honor, and we give 
two scenes—one of royal splendor, the. other of royal 


humiliation. ] 
A COURT RECEPTION. 


sé 


“Tt was the custom,” said the maid of honor, “at 

the great feast on the full moon of October, the 
end of our months of fasting, that all the ministers 
and soldiers and officials of all kinds should come 
and pay their respects to the King. A reception 
was held in the eastern throne room, beneath the 
great spire of the ‘centre of the universe.’ The huge 
doors were thrown wide open and guards stood on 
the steps in rows with bright swords and guns in 
their hands and embossed spears, between whom 
the visitors walked into the throne room. And there 
in the throne room amid the blaze of gold and color 
on the walls and pillars sat the King with his great 
ministers. 
_ “He did not sit upon the throne. King Thibaw 
never dared to sit on the throne of King Mindon. 
For King Mindon, his father, was a great King, 
wise and firm and strong, knowing the hearts of 
his people and the ways of the world. He was 
worthy of a great throne. King Thibaw knew him- 
self to be no man like his father. He knew that 
he was young and weak and very ignorant, not at 
all worthy to sit on the throne his father had sat 
upon. So the great golden gates behind the throne 
were never opened, the great golden seat was never 
occupied. King Thibaw sat down below at the foot 
of the throne on a cushion. He leaned one arm 
upon the base of the throne as if he would say, ‘If I 
do not yet ascend the throne because I am young 
and not very clever, yet it is mine. This throne is 
mine, and some day, when I am grown older and 
wiser, I, too, shall sit upon it.’ Perhaps that was in 
his mind, but the time never came, never will come 
in which any shail sit upon that golden throne, hold 
audience from there of all his people. The King 
sat below the throne on a cushion, with the minis- 
ters beside him, and great numbers of people came 
to nis audience. 

“Every man who ate of the bread of the King in 
Mandalay must come, ministers and judges and 
secretaries, soldiers and engineers and the officers 
of the King’s boats. Even many officials came from 
distant provinces to pay honor to the King on that 
day. Every minister wore his robe of office. Each 
kind of high official had his own proper robe, and 
they must wear them in Mandalay so that you 
could tell who each man was, and pay him due re- 
spect if you meet him. But on the reception day 
they wore special robes, and the tall headdress 
which makes the face look wise and solemn. © 


“While the King held his reception in the eastern 
throne room the Queen held hers in her own throne 
room, the western room. She, too, sat at the foot of 
the throne, leaning her arm upon it as the King did. 
She was a greater Queen than any Queen of King 
Mindon’s, but still she would not ascend the throne. 
As the King did not she could not. And she, too, 
was very young. At this their last reception the 
King was but twenty-seven and the Queen twenty- 
six years old. 

“While the ministers and soldiers went to the 
King, their wives and daughters came to the 
Queen. Such a crowd there was coming through the 
great doors and up the steps to the throne room! As 
we sat by the Queen we saw them come up the steps 
from the garden to the terrace, and then from the 
terrace up the stairs between the great golden pil- 
lars. Very gay they were with their bright, beautiful 
silks and thin white jackets, wearing many gold 
bracelets and all sorts of jewels. There were few 
old people among them. The Queen was young, 
and the young came to the court of the young. 
Very many of them were pretty, too, and all so 
pleased to be received by the Queen. She sat there 
by the throne with princesses and maids of honor 
about her, a glory of gold and jewels, and as the 
newcomers were introduced to her one by one, she 
said a word to them, a pleasant word always. There 
was nothing the Queen liked more than these re- 
ceptions. There were only two a year, so she did 
not get tired of them, and with all these people com- 
ing to bow to her she felt she was Queen indeed. 
That was the last reception the Queen ‘ever held, 
the last time that many of her people saw her face. 
I shall never see a sight like that again, so gay, so 
beautiful, so glad. ag 


THE HUMILIATION. 


“The Queen and her mother sat in the summer- 
house. They sat in front of us looking out into the 
garden, and they wept and put their arms about 
each other, and now and then they said something 
to each other. ‘What is it they say?’ asked the 
maids of each other. ‘Can you hear?’ But no one 
could hear. Then the maids told me to keep near 
and listen. And I being a child crept near in the 
dark and listened to what they said. ‘Seven years 
as seven days. Seven years as seven days.’ That 
was what mother and daughter said to each other 
over and over again. ‘Seven years have been as 
seven days.’ 

“So they watched the last dawn come. Far away 
behind the great Shan Mountains the morning 
came clear and fresh, a spring of silver light. The 
silver turned to gold, and the gold to pink and 
crimson. We watched it slowly growing brighter 
in the gardens, brighter and brighter, and at last 
a long golden finger shot across the sky and fell 
upon the palace spire, kindling it into a flame. The 
beams came lower and lower till all the world was 
full of light. The birds called in the garden so 
merrily as they flitted from tree to tree, the fish 
leaped in the watertanks, the flowers opened their 
hearts to the day. We watched it all sitting there, 




















knowing we should see it no more—our seven years 
had gone as seven days. 

“Once the Queen spoke to us and told us we had 
better leave the palace soon, before the troops came. 
‘Who can tell what may happen,’ she said, ‘when 
those soldiers come? I should be sorry that any 
harm should come to any of my maidens. You 
must go each to her home; those who have any 
other refuge must take it, for no longer can I give 
safety here. Any place will be better than this. But 
those who have not must stay with me, and I must 
stay with the King!’ 

“We did not want to go. Those who had not 
cared to stay had already gone, but we who had 
stayed wished to stay still. And so we prayed to 
the Queen to let us be with her. But she would 
not. We must go, she said, such of us that could, 
and she named us, for she knew us all. As soon 
as the troops were reported to be arriving at the 
landing place we must go. When the Queen gave 
an order no one could answer or disobey, so I said 
nothing, but my throat choked with sorrow. For 
I loved the Queen. 

“Tt was just after breakfast time, about an hour 
or so before midday, that a report spread through 
the palace that the Indian Government steamers 
were come. A messenger came and brought the re- 
port to the Queen. And when she heard it she rose 
from where she was sitting and passed through the 
corridors and chambers till she came to the little 
courtyard below the round tower, where the look- 
out is. A sentry was always kept on the top ot 
that tower night and day watching. For from there 
you can see all the country. You look over the 
walls of the palace into the city, and over the great 
walls that surround the city, to the country far be- 
yond. You can see right away to the foot of the 
Shan Mountains on the east and north and south, 
till the country melts into purple distance. And 
you can see to the west over the crowded outer 
town right away down to the river, the great Irra- 
waddy, two miles broad and more, flowing between 
Mandalay and the gray Sagaing hills. _ 

“We all followed the Queen as she came to the 
courtyard, and we looked up and saw the sentry 
looking toward the west, looking as if he were 
watching. The Queen ordered Ma Shwe Hmin to 
call to the sentry, and she called. The sentry looked 
down and the Queen ordered to ask him what he 
could see, and the maid of honor asked. The sen- 
try answered that he could see the steamers of the 
enemy coming up the broad reach that leads to the 
Mandalay landing-place. There were many steam- 
ers, he said, and they came on fast. The Queen 
waited, and ordered that the sentry should call 
down from time to time what he saw. Presently 
the sentry said that the steamers were making fast 
at the landing-place, and that crowds of the city 
folk were there watching them. The Queen asked 
if there was any firing, and the sentry answered 
‘No.’ 

“Quickly as the news spread through the palace 
secretaries and others came thronging to the court- 
yard to hear, and there was a great crowd; but near 
the Queen was an open space where no one dared 
to come, save we who were attending on her. I 
do not know where the King was. I had not seen 
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him that morning. There was a long wait, and the 
Queen asked again if the sentry saw anything, 
Then the sentry answered that he saw troops land- 
ing—soldiers with horses and cannon, and still 
more soldiers—and that they were beginning to 
march up the long, straight street that leads to the 
city gate. 

“When the Queen heard this, that the foreigners 
were indeed marching through the streets.to the 
golden city, she realized that all was lost. The 
golden kingdom of Ava was destroyed and the 
King and Queen with it, and who could tell what 
would happen when these troops came to the 
palace? 

“Suddenly she threw herself upon her face on 
the white pavement, and her hair fell about her face, 
and she wept. When the people saw this they all 
went away, and there was no one left in the court- 
yard but the Queen and ourselves. The Queen 
rose upon her knees and beat her breasts with her 
hands, and cried aloud that she only had brought 
ruin upon the King and the country. ‘It is I—I 
alone—I, the Queen, that have brought destruction 
to the King my husband and my people. It is I— 
I alone!’ And again she threw herself upon the 
white pavement and beat it with her hands, and 
her whole body shook with sobs. We did not know 
what to do. We were all heartbroken to see the 
Queen thus, but what could we do? Half as long 
as it takes a pot of rice to boil she lay there upon 
the flags of the courtyard, but it seemed like a year. 
Even so shall I last remember my Queen; even so, 
lying in the courtyard, mourning for her vanished 
kingdom and her ruined King. 

“Then at last she rose and a maid of honor 
knotted up her hair and arranged her disordered 
dress, brushing off the dust, and she turned to go. 
But as she turned she remembered. She remem- 
bered us, her maids, and spoke to us. ‘The for- 
eigners,’ she said, ‘are upon us. You have just time 
to escape from this palace where misery has come. 
I have told you to go; go then quickly, that my 
sorrow be not increased by any trouble to my 
maids.’ She waved her hands and went away with 
the few maids of honor who remained to her. We 
watched her go past the little white pavilion, past 
the fountain where the water still leaped, till she 
disappeared in the inner chamber of the palace. She 
went to have her tears washed away and jewels put 
about her neck and arms, that she might appear 
before her conquerors the Queen she was. She 
vanished from our sight, and there was a long 
pause. And then we all dispersed.” ins 

“When the King and Queen were to be taken 
away, I went down to a house near the steamer 
landing to see the Queen for the last time. It was 
nearly dark when they came, and a lamp had to be, 
lit. The carriage stopped and the King and Queen 
got out and stood there. They stood as if wonder- 
ing at what was happening, as if not understanding. 
Near by were the English troops, and far away as 
you could see, crowded on every place whence they 
could get a view, were the people. Then the officer 
grew impatient and made a sign, and the Queen 
went forward and put her hand in that of the King 
and led him up the way to the steamer, as a mother 
leads her child when it is lost and afraid.” 
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THE WORLD OVER: PEN PICTURES OF TRAVEL 





Old English Forests,.......... Frederick Reddall,......... Overland Monthly 
Sherwood Forest is gone, but the royal forest of 
Epping still boasts of some beautiful woodland 
scenery. Almost adjoining were Hainault Forest 
and Middlesex Forest. Epping has now an area 
of only three thousand acres of woodland, al- 
though so late as 1793 there were nine thousand 
acres of forest trees. The River Roding divided 
Epping Forest from the forest of Hainault on the 
southeast, but the latter was long ago disafforested. 
Epping- Forest formerly bore the name of Waltham 
Forest, surrounding Waltham Abbey, and here the 
ancient kings enjoyed much sport. It covered all 
Essex, and extended almost to the gates of Lon- 
don. “One may see to-day the hawthorn and the 
wild rose growing in Epping Forest just as they 
grew four hundred years ago. But the forest has 
been miserably curtailed of its proportions. A 
great slice, wedge-shaped, has been cut out bodily, 
and is now built upon, the remnant having been 
preserved as a play-ground for the great met- 
ropolis. Hainault Forest has perished these fifty 
years, arid is cut up into farms, save for a frag- 
ment; of Middlesex Forest nothing remains except 
the little piece enclosed in Lord Mansfield’s park.” 
But in former days the forest came down to the 
hamlet of Iseldun, afterwards “merry Islington.” 
So with Medwood, Holt, Wolmer and Harewood 
forests—they are little more than names to-day. 
There is scarcely a rod of Epping Forest but speaks 
of the past. King’s Ford and King’s Mead recall 
the Saxon Alfred; the ancient hunting lodge of 
Queen Elizabeth is near Chingford—that is, the 
King’s Ford mentioned above; near Loughton 
there are the remains of an ancient British camp, 
where Queen Boadicea gave battle to the Roman 
general Seutonius, who, in turn, had made a camp 
hard by, covering twelve acres; Epping Forest, it 
will be remembered, figures in Barnaby Rudge; 
and upon Buckhurst Hill was let loose the stag on 
Easter Monday for the historic Epping Hunt. 

The Forest of Arden, the scene of Shakespeare’s 
comedy, As You Like It, was really the name of one 
of the ancient forests of England, believed to have 
covered at one time a large part of the eastern and 
midland counties. Although few vestiges of it re- 
main, except in certain parish and township names, 
it has by some been identified with the forest 
alluded to in “Ivanhoe,” and by others with Ep- 
ping Forest. But the weight of probability is in 
favor of Sherwood Forest, or of that great stretch 
of woodland which covered the midland counties 
of England. It is a matter of history that the forest 
scenes in A Midsummer Night’s Dream were 
drawn from the locality about Shakespeare’s home. 

Dean Forest, in Gloucestershire, was anciently 
wooded quite through, and even in the last century, 
though much curtailed, measured twenty miles in 
length and ten in breadth. It was famous for its 
great oaks, long-the sole material for building 
English ships of war—the “wooden walls of old 
England.” It now consists of a picturesque, hilly 
tract, twenty-two thousand acres in extent, lying 
between the Severn and the Wye. It is mostly 


crown property, and about half of it is yet pre- 
served for the growth of timber for the national 
shipyards. It contains oak, beech and other 
woods; orchards yielding the famous Styre apple 
cider ;. coal and iron mines; and stone quarries 
furnishing building materials, grindstones, mill- 
stones, troughs and rollers. It is divided into six 
“walks.”’ The inhabitants are chiefly miners, and 
they were once a lawless set. The former popula- 
tion had many ancient privileges, acquired by birth. 
For example, by working a year and a day in the 
Forest of Dean, a man obtained exemption from 
rates and taxes, free pasturage, right of mining—a 
sixth of the produce being due to the sovereign— 
and access to the woods for timber for their smelt- 
ing works. Even at the present day the inhabitants 
are exempted from county rates, and have retained 
some other ancient privileges. Riots in this dis- 
trict, when more than three thousand persons as- 
sembled in the forest, and demolished upward of 
fifty miles of walk and fence, throwing open ten 
thousand acres of plaatations, took place on the 8th 
of June, 1831. 

The New Forest in Hampshire was literally made, 
or “afforested,’ whence its name, by William the 
Conqueror, in 1079-85. It is said that the country 
for thirty’ miles in every direction was practically 
depopulated. 

Amongst the ruins of the church 
The midnight raven found a perch, 
A melancholy place; 

The ruthless Conqueror cast down, 
Woe worth the deed, that little town, 
To lengthen out his chase. 


The present limits are triangular in shape, 
bounded on the west by the River Avon, on the 
south by the English Channel, and on the north- 
east by a line running from the borders of Wilt- 
shire along Southampton Water; the area is 
ninety-one thousand acres. Of the New Forest, 
Queen Victoria owns two thousand acres of abso- 
lute, and sixty-three acres-of contingent crown 
property. Her Majesty enjoys income from the 
Forest of Dean, from several other forests, and 
from woodland properties in and about London. 

There are many historic trees in the old English 
forests. Clumber, the seat of the Duke of New- 
castle, Welbeck, the seat of the Duke of Portland, 
and Thoresby, the ancient seat of the Duke of 
Kingston, are noted no less for their spacious parks 
than for the remarkable trees adorning them. At 
Welbeck there is the Greendale Oak, an oak esti- 
mated by one authority to be seven hundred, and 
by another, fifteen hundred years old. This oak 
is probably the Methuselah of his race, although it 
may be noted that there are few forests which do 
not, through local historians, advance plausible 
claims for a like distinction. The Greendale Oak, 
nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, was deprived 
of its heart by the eccentric desire of a former 
owner to make a tunnel through the trunk. This 
novel piece of engineering was effected without 
apparent injury to the tree; an opening was made 
through which a Duke of Portland drove a car- 
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riage, and three horses and horsemen could ride 
abreast. This arch is ten feet three inches wide. 
A cabinet made from the excavated oakwood for 
the Countess of Oxford is one of the curiosities of 
Welbeck Abbey. It is ornamented with a repre- 
sentation of the grand old tree, which is now 
shored and supported against the elements, before 
which it must otherwise speedily succumb. The 
Spread Oak of Thoresby extends its arms over a 
diameter of one hundred and eighty feet of ground, 
and can give shelter to a thousand men. In the 
hollow of the Major Oak seven persons have dined 
with comfort. This tree is remarkably perfect in 
form—the true type of a sturdy oak that is still 
prepared to brave the tempest and the breeze. The 
Parliament Oak is another discrepit patriarch of 
Sherwood Forest; it is supported by friendly arti- 
ficial aids, and its trunk is now split in twain— 
symbol, it might be said, of the Government and 
the Oppositon, which are the life of the system 
whose name it bears.” 





ii cnsccdindisesssiorbenienebssctineisediadsaial New York Sun 


The Black Hills of South Dakota, described as 
the richest one hundred miles square on the face of 
the earth, possess, in addition to their mineral 
wealth, one of the greatest wonders of the world. 
This is Wind Cave, in Custer County, twelve miles 
north of the city of Hot Springs, in the southern 
portion of the Black Hills. ~This cave is in an im- 
mense bed of limestone, a bewildering labyrinth of 
boxwood, stalactite, stalagmite, popcorn, geodes 
and frostwork of glistening whiteness, so delicate 
that at the slightest touch it crumbles in pieces. 
It forms a fitting playground for the little people, 
with whom the superstition of the Indians peopled 
the Black Hills in the days when they were afraid 
of the sombre mountains, before the pale face came 
and the iron horse followed after, and the spirits of 
the hills were driven out. Professor Horhill, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, says the formation of 
the cave is unknown. Other geologists incline to 
the opinion that it is an extinct geyser, perhaps a 
former outlet for the warm mineral waters which 
now come to the surface at Hot Springs and its 
vicinity. Some of the formations show the evidence 
of having been produced by water, a warm mineral 
water, and some, notably the frostwork, are so 
delicate that they could not owe their existence to 
the action of water, but must have been formed by 
a gas or vapor which cungealed as it struck the 
limestone. 

The prevailing formation in the cave is what the 
guides, for want of scientific name, have called box- 
work. The popcorn formation, as its name im- 
plies, looks very simlar to a lot of well-popped 
corn fastened to the walls and ceiling of the cave. 
In places the balls are smaller than a pea; in others 
they are several times as large. This formation is 
usually pure white, without the brilliancy that 
makes the frostwork dazzle the sight. Akin to the 
popcorn work is the snowball. In various parts of 
the cave the walls and ceilings look as though a 
number of boys had been throwing snowballs at 
the walls and the snow was just wet enough to 
spatter and stick. The frostwork furnishes the 
chief beauty of the cave. It is formed in the softest 
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rock, and in the upper parts of the cave it is sus- 
pended, or shoots up or out from the base of 
lithestone in clusters of tiny white needles formed 
of infinitesimal crystals, reminding one of pine 
trees. The coarsest of this formation is not larger 
than a needle, and it decreases in size until it looks 
like the finest cotton. There is some of it in the 
cave which is called mineral cotton that would de- 
ceive any one if it were away from the cave. There 
is some of it hanging to a stone beyond the Pearly 
Gates, which the guides have called Noah’s Beard; 
that is a bunch of fine-spun white wire several feet 
long and white as snow. When the calcium light 
is thrown on the frostwork it flashes and scintillates 
like diamonds. 

The cave is formed of fissures or crevices, paral- 
leling one another at distances of from fifty to three 
hundred feet apart. These fissures range in height 
from thirty to one hundred feet. They are all 
connected by side passages scarcely large enough, 
originally, to permit an ordinary-sized man to get 
through. It has been necessary to widen and 
deepen these connecting passages in order to make 
the cave accessible to tourists. There are eight 
tiers or layers of these fissures, the lowest being 
five hundred feet below the entrance. The chambers 
have all been found in the fissures, and range in 
size from twelve feet square to a little more than 
three acres. A recent survey of the cave disclosed 
the fact that it covers an area of two miles square. 
By a simple arithmetical calculation, one can ob- 
tain some idea of the miles of cave yet to be ex- 
plored. There are eight tiers of fissures, each fis- 
sure is two miles long; in each tier the fissures are 
distant from fifty to three hundred feet above a 
space two miles wide; placing all the fissures three 
hundred feet apart, there would be fifty-five on 
each tier, or one hundred and ten miles; then mul- 
tiplying by the number of tiers, the result will be 
eight hundred and eighty miles, without counting 
the side or connecting passages and the size of the 
chambers. There are some openings which lead 
below the eighth tier that have not been explored. 

Wind Cave has been rightly named. In every 
moment of the year the wind is rushing in or out 
of the entrance, its direction being regulated by 
the rise and fall of the barometer. About two 
hundred yards from the entrance, no matter 
whether coming in or going out, the current of the 
wind is always in, and this inward rush prevails 
throughout the entire explored portion of the cave, 
except in a small side passage not far from the en- 
trance, out of the mouth of which the wind comes, 
seemingly, to meet the main current and go back 
into the cave with it in an unvarying circle. 

The steady current of wind may be the cause 
of the perfect purity of the air in the cave, it being 
dry, sweet and invigorating, and unchangeable in 
temperature. On a warm day the explorer feels 
the chill upon first entering, but in a few moments 
is comfortable and need not worry about drafts and 
colds until the trip is over, and he steps out into 
the warm air again. The guides guard against ill 
ettects from the sudden return to heat, by detain- 
ing tourists several minutes in the room above the 
entrance before permitting them to go outside. 
That the cave has other outlets for this constant 








have been made by following the candle flame, 
expecting it to lead to the outlet, but all such 
attempts have ended in failure, the explorers com- 
ing back to some already explored portion of the 
cave, as though the wind were lost, and in en- 
deavoring to find its way out of the labyrinth, goes 
round and round. In all the miles of the cave 
there is not a bat, rat or insect of any kind. There 
is no moisture in the atmosphere at any place, and 
no water except that which steeps through from 
the surface into the upper tiers of chambers. 

About one hundred miles have been explored 
since 1891. Three thousand rooms or chambers, 
by actual count, have been found, every one of 
which has been named. No end has been reached, 
and no evidence of an ending has been discovered. 
The guides have laid off the cave in routes, there 
being fourteen different ones, only three of which 
are open to the public. Of the three, the trip to 
the Garden is the shortest, requiring a little more 
than two hours; the Fair Ground route is the next, 
and can be made in about three and a half hours; 
the Pearly Gates route is the longest, in attempting 
which one must prepare for a trip of five hours. 
All of these trips can be made without inconveni- 
ence, the management having expended a large 
sum of money in making paths, enlarging the nar- 
row and low places, bridging the chasms and mak- 
ing the climbs easier by a liberal use of stairs. 





A National Park in the Minnesota Pine Forests...H. 8. Hudson. .Rev. of Rev. 

The idea of establishing a great park in this 
region is not a new one. It has been proposed 
from time to time during the past fifty years. In 
1891 the State of Minnesota by legislative action 
set apart thirty-five square miles immediately sur- 
rounding Lake Itasca. But it was not until the 
present year that definite steps were taken to secure 
a national forest reserve in northern Minnesota. 
Living in the city of Chicago was a man who had 
learned to love the Minnesota pine woods for their 
natural beauties, for the health which was to be 
found in their wild fastnesses, and for the sport, 
both with rod and gun, which they afforded. This 
was Col. John S. Cooper—the one man who is 
primarily responsible for all that has been done to- 
ward promoting the park idea. At his instance a 
meeting of persons interested for various reasons 
was held in Chicago early in August, and an or- 
ganization was formed and named the Minnesota 
National Park and Forestry Association. Much 
enthusiasm for the proposal was developed. It 
was determined to bring the proposition before 
Congress and, as a preliminary educational meas- 
ure, to arrange an excursion of Congressmen and 
other gentlemen whose support might be enlisted 
into the pine woods. The organization was made 
effective by the selection as president of Dr. Cyrus 
Northrop, president of the University of Minne- 
sota at Minneapolis, and the choice of Colonel 
Cooper as corresponding secretary. The vice- 
presidents are Governor Roosevelt, of New York; 
Judge Lurton; of Tennessee, and Judge Hubbard, 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The executive committee 
is headed by Mayor Carter Harrison, of Chicago, 
and includes a dozen or more prominent gentle- 
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men of Chicago, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 

Held under such auspices, the excursion to the 
woods could hardly fail to be successful. Special 
trains, banquets and other expressions of North- 
western hospitality made the path of the visitors a 
smooth one to the borders of the wilderness, but 
they enjoyed none the less the delights of “rough- 
ing it” in the woods and on the lakes, tramping 
through the brush on fishing excursions, and din- 
ing from pine board tables under the swaying and 
whispering cousins of the trees from which their 
tables were cut. Such spirits as “Uncle Joe” Can- 
non, the Illinois statesman, and “Private” John 
Allen, the Congressional humorist from Missis- 
sippi, furnished the keynote of the trip. It was a 
jolly affair, as all such excursions are; but under- 
neath the picnic spirit was a keen appreciation of 
the excellence of the project of preserving some 
part of the upper Mississippi basin for a perpetual 
park. This feeling found ready voice at the ban- 
quet in St. Paul, where Congressman Cannon, 
Archbishop Ireland, President George A. Schill- 
ing, of the Knights of Labor; Governor Lind, of 
Minnesota, and Colonel Cooper grew eloquent 
over the park idea. “Nature has been most 
generous to us,” said Archbishop Ireland, “and we 
desire, for our honor and for the honor of the 
country at large, that this park be given to us by 
Congress. There is something more to be sought 
than the price of lumber. It has been said that the 
democracies are incapable of appreciating the 
zsthetic. ’Tis false, and we are able to show that 
a democracy loves the zsthetic and beautiful in 
Nature.” It had been said that the labor interests 
would be opposed to the park on the ground that it 
would be a “rich man’s” pleasure ground. Mr. 
Schilling combated this notion and argued with 
enthusiasm for such a park as is contemplated in 
Minnesota as equally available for the enjoyment 
of the millionaire or the laborer. 

A more beautiful season in which to visit the 
park region could not have been selected. Though 
it is spoken of as the pine forest, tha.whole north- 
ern section of Minnesota has almost as many de- 
ciduous trees as pines. The first frosts had come 
and the forests were ablaze with gorgeous reds and 
yellows, the more brilliant hues of the oaks and 
other hard woods contrasting vividly with the dark 
green of the loftier pines. Blue skies reflected in 
limpid waters, lacing the forests in every direction, 
charmed the eye with constant surprises of new 
combinations of color. One of the chief charms of 
the lakes of Minnesota is in their marvelous irregu- 
larity of shore-line. Leech Lake offers in no direc- 
tion a water view of more than ten miles, but its 
meandered shore is said to extend 574 miles. 
Around this lake and the smaller though not less 
attractive Cass Lake the party of excursionists 
spent three delightful days, fishing, eating, barter- 
ing with the Indians, sailing over the lakes in 
steamers or on a primitive house-boat, gathering 
around huge fires at night, and constantly inhaling 
the purest ozone in the world—in short, experi- 
encing all the delights which will be possible to 
many generations to come if the park should be 
established, but which will be beyond the reach of 






































any one in a few decades if the forests are com- 
pletely swept from the face of the earth. 





Under the Vultures’ Wings.............- Julian Ralph,.......0000+- Harper's 

The most peculiar people of India are the Parsis 
(or “Parsees”’—meaning “Persians”), who feed 
their dead to the vultures upon the Towers of 
Silence. They fled to India from Persia when that 
land fell into the hands of the Arabs twelve cen- 
turies ago. Their men are the first very singular 
persons the traveler sees on board the ship which 
takes him to India, their singularity consisting in 
their long sallow faces and large eyes, their shiny, 
patent-leather-looking, tubular hats, and their long 
and ugly coats. They are most numerous in Bom- 
bay, but one meets them in other cities on “Bom- 
bay side,” and in Madras and Calcutta on the other 
shore. They are the richest natives of India, and 
have made and still make their money in trade. 
They are the only Indians who, as a body, admire 
and cultivate Western progressive ideas, who treat 
their women fairly well (according to our ideas), 
and who permit their widows to marry again. 
Their first rule of life is to practice benevolence, 
and no people do this more liberally. They main- 
tain nearly two score charitable institutions in Bom- 
bay alone. They are the only people in the world 
who do not smoke, and this is because they will 
not trifle with fire, which is sacred in their belief. 
They never spit, and they will not in any way con- 
taminate the earth or water, or defile the trees and 
flowers. That is why they destroy their dead with- 
out burning the bodies. They have no beggars 
among them; they are monogamists; they are not 
caste-ridden (or rotted) like the Hindoos, for they 
acknowledge but two classes—the priests and the 
people. Their women are not imprisoned with their 
servants or otherwise degraded but may be met 
anywhere and everywhere to the same extent as 
English women in India. So often are these wo- 
men comely, and so beautifully are they clad—in 
such soft and exquisitely colored silks—that, as 
one writer says, “they appear as houris floating 
about the earth in silk balloons, with a ballasting 


of anklets, necklaces, ear-rings and jewelry.” It is 


no more than fair of the Parsi men to let this be 
as it is, for they are the ugliest men on this globe. 
One afternoon we followed three of those trop- 
ical birds, the Parsi girls, to the water-side drive. 
One was clad in dark green, one in yellow, and one 
in pink, and as all wore the thinnest silks, all 
fluttered in the breeze like so many—like nothing 
in the whole world but what they were—Orientals 
in their loosely worn gossamer silks. Twenty-four 
hours earlier I could not have distinguished a Parsi 
from a Mohammedan or a Hindoo, but in one 
afternoon, spent where they were monopolizing a 
drive and promenade, I learned the pattern of those 
bright birdlike faces. If I met a Parsi to-morrow 
on the Saskatchewan, I should know him. All 
have long narrow faces, large white eyes, very long 
beaklike noses, and a color which is the tone of a 
dark olive lightly rubbed over with burnt cork. 
When these three Bombay butterflies lighted on 
a park settee, we sat opposite to study the 
mysteries of their dress. The outer robe of each 
was all in one piece, like that of any other Indian 
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woman, and yet it was not drawn tight around the 
legs, and it revealed no glimpse of either limb, or 
even of either ankle. If Bombay is “a city of 
Adams and Eves,” it must still be admitted that the 
Parsi women are Eves after the expulsion from 
the Garden, when shame developed modesty 
among them. “Nuns in gay colors” is a better 
nickname than “Eves” for these women. Each 
girl’s length of silk was wrapped around the out- 
side of her legs one and a half times, and then was 
carried from the left heel over the head and right 
shoulder, and down again in front, where it was 
tucked in over her left hip. Under this covering, 
which she and the wind could mar or make com- 
plete, as either willed, each girl wore a white linen 
waist, pinned almost as tight as a corset, and under 
this, again, a thin shirt of white lawn. The outer 
robe of silk was, in each case, trimmed with a nar- 
row figured border. All wore low shoes, colored 
stockings, and white bands tight around their 
heads, beneath the hoods or veils they made of the 
ends of their robes. As they were wealthy, and 
had never carried burdens on their heads, their 
bodies were limber, they sat bent over, they walked 
as badly as most European women. When our 
butterflies guided us into the Parsi throng, we 
noticed many children, among whom were little 
girls who cut figures as splendid as if they had been 
the children of Solomon. Their little fezzes of vel- 
vet, silk or satin were so elaborately embroidered 
that some looked like solid gold deeply carved. 
Many of their little jackets were as beautifully 
braided, and below these they wore broad trousers 
of blue, yellow, pink or green silk, reaching to 
within an inch of the giound. Over the upper 
parts of these trousers were tiny transparent half- 
petticoats of figured lawn. Their magnificent little 
jackets, which were somewhat of the bolero shape, 
revealed their dainty skirts. These costumes of the 
little girls were the strongest reminders I saw of 
the Persian origin of these people. 

It is said that when a Parsi dies his people leave 
the death chamber as if fear of the awful presence 
impelled them, and from that time on will have no 
more to do with the body. It is taken to the 
ground floor, where every Parsi must be born, 
and every one must lie in death—in token of hu- 
mility—and the friends and relatives kneel and 
pray outside the door of the chamber where it 
lies. Then it is turned over to the menials, who 
carry it to the Towers of Silence where it be- 
comes the property of the great fat-bodied vul- 
tures which sit around the circular top of each 
tower, as close together, upon any one which is in 
use, as they can press their hideous bodies. 

The largest of these towers is eighty feet in 
diameter and only twenty-five feet high, dimen- 
sions which render it possible for the sun and air 
and rain to move freely and abundantly from top to 
base. The grating on which the dead are delivered 
to the horrible birds slants downward toward the 
centre and has a large circular opening in the 
middle. This grating is divded into three rings— 
the outer one for the men, the middle one for 
women, the smallest and innermost one for chil- 
dren. The vultures work quickly. In two or three 
hours only the framework of a body remains. 
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The Theatrical Syndicate...... Norman Hapgood...... International Monthly 


In the development of the drama in America to- 
day, no force plays so distinct and strong a part as 
what is commonly called the theatrical trust. Dur- 
ing the season of 1895-96 it became known that a 
combination was being formed to control many 
theatres. The spelling of the names of some of the 
members varies, but on the present method they 
were: Nixon and Zimmerman, of Philadelphia; 
Klaw and Erlanger, and Hayman and Frohman, 
both of New York. By February it was announced 
that thirty-seven first-class theatres were in the 
hands of the syndicate. To each of the houses thirty 
weeks of “attractions” were to be guaranteed. The 
essence of the system, from that day to this, with 
constantly increasing scope and power, has been 
that the theatres take only such plays as the syndi- 
cate desires, on the dates which it desires, and re- 
ceive in return an unbroken succession of com- 
panies, with none of the old-time idle weeks. The 
reception of the idea, when this combination was 
first discussed, makes a dramatic contrast to subse- 
quent history. Managers tried to organize in oppo- 
sition and immediately failed. Then the leading 
actors took a hand, and their story is touching. Nat 
Goodwin, Francis Wilson and Richard Mansfield 
were the leaders in an effort to form a combination 
of stars, strong enough to defy the syndicate and 
make their own dates with the theatres, and their 
own terms. A sum of $5,000 was to be forfeited by 
any member who did not keep his agreement and 
pay his assessments. This last provision frightened 
one or two of the actors interested, but the agree- 
ment was ultimately signed by Francis Wilson, 
James A. Herne, James O’Neill, Richard Mansfield 
and Mrs. Fiske. One by one these have succumbed 
to the trust, until Mrs. Fiske now stands alone. It 
will readily be seen that with only one star in re- 
volt, a few neutral and submissive, and most of the 
decidedly successful ones in practical control, the 
syndicate adds to its almost complete mastery of 
the playhouses from New York to San Francisco 
an equally dominating influence over the players. 
Although there are two principal sources of power, 
there are others corollary in nature. In their desire 
to control the press, the members of the syndicate 
are only like other managers. In their ability to do 
it they are unrivaled. 

Is it well for such power as this to be in anybody’s 
hands? Does it make for variety, ambition and 
originality, in playwright, actor or manager? Is it 
well that such power should be in the hands of six 
business men, some with clean records, others with 
black ones, but all uncultivated. Is not the pro- 
duction of The Conquerors alone sufficient to an- 
swer this question? Is not the dearth of repertories, 
of great dramas, of American plays enough? Much 
stress is laid on the taste for crude, comic and melo- 
dramatic treatment of sexual matters undoubtedly 
shown by members of the syndicate, but indecency 
seems to me a far less pervading fault than empti- 
ness! From this vacuity and restriction the only 
escape is a break in the power of the trust. Among 
methods for accomplishing this the surest and most 


abiding would be the establishment of theatres in 
large cities, owned by cultivated people, open to 
worthy productions, but provided with a nucleus of 
a company with a repertory. Once produce this 
comparison of a theatre run for a small margin of 
profit, controlled by the best public opinion, and 
consequently devoted to a wide and high range of 
dramas, with the theatres which measure success 
by profit and therefore tend toward long runs and 
mediocrity, the commercial managers would be de- 
prived of the most highly desired prestige, and their 
power would be limited. 


How Sculptors Change the Scale of Their Statues........ Scientific American 


Sculptors do not always make a full-sized model 
of their work, but occasionally they do. At any 
rate, almost none of them actually do their own cut- 
ting in marble. This is intrusted to highly skilled 
artisans who do the work under their direction, and 
the sculptors superintend all of the finishing touches 
and even occasionally do some of the work on face 
and hands. The actual cutting of the stone is a 
most difficult process, requiring great expert skill. 
In case a full-sized model is made, the sculptor 
sends it to one of these professional marble cutters, 
who roughly outlines the block. The general out- 
line is often given to the block before it leaves the 
marble quarries in order to save freight. The rough 
carving is then done by the marble cutter, who so 
shapes the block as to give it the general outlines 
of the figure to be reproduced. To effect this he 
drills a series of holes in the block, the depth of 
each of which corresponds to an external point of 
the statue supposed to be inclosed in the stone. 
After a sufficient number of these holes have been 
made, he removes the entire perforated portion, and 
what remains gives the broad lines of the statue. 
This focusing can be effected simply by means of a 
series of vertical cords and the compasses or by a 
special instrument called the “sculptor’s cross.” In 
the first method a rectangular frame is secured over 
the head or top of the statue and from it depend a 
series of plumb lines around the model, and an ex- 
actly similar series depend from a frame suspended 
above the marble to be chiseled. These lines are 
marked with divisions starting from the frame. In 
order to mark a datum point of the statue in the 
marble, the workman measures upon one of the 
guards its vertical distance from the plane of the 
wooden frame, and then by means of compasses its 
horizontal distance from the cord. This done, he 
places the drill near the corresponding cord of the 
rough block and marks upon the drill the length of 
the hole which he then bores until this mark comes 
even with the cord. The end ofthe hole is then at 
the same distance from the cord as the real point in 
the model, which has been ascertained with the aid 
of a compass. The workman then operates in the 
same way for a series of datum points which have 
been marked in the model, so that finally the work- 
man succeeds in determining the general scale and 
form of the statue by means of a multitude of facets, 
which, when the marble is removed in flakes, gives 
the general form of a statue. 
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This method of procedure is advantageously re- 
placed in many cases by an instrument called the 
“sculptor’s cross,” which is based on the principle 
that a point is determined by position in space when 
we know its distance from three fixed points. The 
apparatus consists of two iron rods at right angles 
with each other and connected by a double socket 
similar to that of a marking gauge. The vertical rod 
has a slider, which holds at right angles an arm 
provided at its extremity with a bent point, and the 
lower or horizontal rod is provided with two straight 
points. The extremities of these three points con- 
stitute fixed points, with respect to which the posi- 
tions of the different parts of the model are de- 
termined. Upon the vertical rod slides a socket, 
which, through a ball joint, supports the bar upon 
which is the exploring style. The workman 
selects three points upon the model and three 
corresponding ones upon the block. The points of 
the apparatus are fixed once for all, so as to apply 
themselves either upon points upon the model, or 
upon the block, so that the three points may be de- 
termined with the greatest accuracy upon the 
rough-hewn block. After fixing the intermediate 
style-bar in the proper position, one of the points of 
the model is put in contact with the style; the 
screws of all the joints are tightened, and then the 
instrument is transferred to the block. The latter is 
then chiseled away until the region is reached upon 
which the point of the style is resting. The three 
fixed points rest in their places. The same thing is 
done for a series of points quite near each other and 
arranged over the whole surface of the model. The 
mobility of the sockets and of the ball and socket 
joint of the stylus-carrier permits of reaching all the 
regions of the statue without changing the position 
of the points, and this insures great accuracy in the 
work as a whole. Finally all the contours of the 
figure are determined point by point. 





/s Opera the Lowest Form of Music ?....W. J. Henderson,..New York Times 


It is not a statement that may be made with an- 
ticipation of quick assent, but it is one that will be 
found difficult to disprove, that opera is the lowest 
form of music. The highest form of music is nat- 
urally one in which the laws of musical art find 
their fullest demonstration. This form can be only 
one of absolute music—that is, music unaccom- 
panied or explained by a text. The moment an art 
ceases to be independent, self-reliant, it! necessarily 
steps down from the ideal position. This is most es- 
pecially the case with music because it is the most 
dissociated from the outer world. Music, as has 
often been noted, has no natural types from which to 
copy. Nature does not produce a single element of 
the materials employed in the structure of music. 
The whole thing is an abstract embodiment of the 
zsthetic part of man’s nature, an embodiment en- 
tirely conceived and made by man himself, Poetry, 
painting and sculpture find their materials outside 
of themselves. They are to this extent dependent 
arts. Music is absolutely independent. During 
centuries of its most active growth there was’ not 
any large or well-defined attempt on the part of its 
makers to transform it into a vehicle for expression. 
Pure musical beauty was all that was sought and it 
was not till composers realized the power of music 
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to stir the feelings of the hearers that systematic en- 
deavors began looking toward the causation of de- 
fined emotions. These attempts went as far as it 
seemed to be possible for them to go in the sym- 
phony and sonata. The beginning of the composi- 
tion of programme music was a distinct step down- 
ward. It was a step which opened to music a wide 
and pleasing field, but it was away from the perfect 
purity of the art. The high forms of absolute music 
make serious demands upon the intellectual regard 
of the hearer, for they are themselves the results of 
concentrated intellectual effort. The manifestations 
of design in music are to be sought in the struc- 
tural features of a composition. These, in their turn, 
require of the hearer strict attention to the develop- 
ment of the thoughts on which the work is founded. 
In the fugue, for instance, the duty of the hearer 
toward the composition is almost entirely intellec- 
tual. The processes of musical development em- 
ployed in the composition of a fugal piece are such 
as call for analytic thought on the part of the hearer. 
It is because of these facts that absolute music ap- 
peals almost wholly to the truly musical, and the 
superficial do not like it. In the opera most of the 
forms in which it is possible to write absolute music 
are worse than useless. The music must follow the 
text. It must sacrifice its power of independent de- 
velopment. It is no longer an end, but a means, 





Sy le Heiden tecsecwcniehesses setesaenns London Musical,Courier 


The opinion most generally conceded is that 
France received the waltz from Germany toward 
the close of the eighteenth century, and among 
many beliefs this contains the most truth; but the 
justice of attributing to Germanic influences the 
renaissance of the waltz in France does not of neces- 
sity verify the statement that it had its origin in 
Germany. Like everything else that touches hu- 
manity, where nothing is born spontaneously, but 
everything is the product of a series of successive 
evolutions, the waltz did not emanate in its present 
form from the brain of a dancing master. Long 
before 1780, the time we find it first ‘mentioned un- 
der this name, its graceful curves and cadences were 
displayed on the village greens as well as in the 
grand salons of the palaces; it had its alternatives 
of vogue and neglect, its supporters and detractors. 
The waltz, like many other secular things, we find 
first in the church, where, in the midst of barbaric 
disorder, it serves to trace the union between an- 
cient civilization and that of the Middle Ages. 

The sacred dance of the pagans is preserved to a 
certain extent in Christian rites ; it is transformed to 
a series of revolutions made to the sound of the 
tambourine. St. Isadore, Archbishop of Seville, 
born about A. D. 580, was entrusted by the Council 
of Toledo with the revision of the liturgy, as it was 
then practiced in the Roman Church, in which 
there was a tambourine dance. The council decided 
to adopt the Isadorian liturgy in all Spain, and it 
differed but little from that used in other countries 
at that time. This rite, celebrated before the eighth 
century, when the Moors first invaded Spain, was 
still celebrated by the Christians in the seven 
churches of Toledo, which the Moors abandoned af- 
ter their capture of the city, and was after that time 
called the Moorish rite. This was known and em- 
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ployed in Provence and Italy. The tambourine in 
use in this religious dance was called by St. Isadore 
““moite de symphonie,” and evidently corresponded 
to the instrument which, in the ancient sacred 
dances, accompanied the flute, a sort of bagpipe in- 
vented two centuries before Christ. And thus, as 
the religious dance of the Middle Ages is allied to 
the ancient sacred dance, so the waltz is an evolu- 
tion of this religious dance, having passed through 
many changes before arriving in its present form. 
In the eleventh century, when the Gregorian rite 
supplanted the Moorish rite, the dance disappeared 
from the church. It appeared very quickly in so- 
ciety under the names of carole, a word derived 
from the Latin “‘caroler,” afterward under that of 
bassedance, in which the grand prelates, kings and 
dignitaries did not disdain to join, composed of 
three parts, two very slow and one very lively. The 
people—and at this time all who were not of the 
clergy or royalty were the people—used the latter 
part—caled the tourdian, which, lighter and more 
lively, appealed to them, and, little by little it be- 
came changed. In Italy it was first separated from 
the rest under the name of romancesca, and from 
there it passed into Provence and Southern Ger- 
many. In Provence it was developed into the gail- 
lard and volte, while the Germans, more dreamy 
and slow, changed the romanesca into allemand and 
waltz. The volte succumbed, while young, to obliv- 
ion, in the sixteenth century, by very reason of its 
excess, but the German lived long, and produced 
the waltz which reigns to-day. 


Conci of Jap i ccutend Gardner C. Teall,..... Brush and Pencil 

While much—very much—of Japanese art is sug- 
gestive impressionism, it is invariably marked by 
being concise. The Japanese people are the most 
poetic people in the world, but their sense of the 
beautiful is so marked that they leave nothing 
vague. They deal with mysticism, to be sure, but 
(if one may put it this way) they make even their 
mysticism definite. Their art is the expression of 
their training in absoluteness. Tradition governs 
the mind of the Japanese artist to such an extent 
that, until he had given himself up to a long and 
arduous apprenticeship to study, he would not 
dream of exhibiting his work but for his master’s 
criticism, nor would his honesty—for the Japanese 
are an honest people—permit him to consider him- 
self an artist, much less to be called one. 

Our Western conditions are not so severe, and 
consequently our art is lodsely constructed as far as 
art as a system is concerned. This is quite right, and 
it is not to be believed that Japanese art is every- 
thing (and perhaps it is not broad), yet let the state- 
ment stand that there is much in Japanese art and 
art methods that we need in our art. We of the Oc- 
cident undoubtedly have the only field which may 
be improved by such a combination of the art idea, 
for our art is always seeking any honest means of 
expression, and is absolutely unhampered by any 
sense of obligation to those traditions we may have. 
On the other hand, if one may judge by exhibitions 
of such work in Tokio and the work of Japanese 
students in Occidental ateliers, the attempts of cer- 
tain progressive Japanese artists from time to time 
to apply the Occidental good to their Oriental good 





have culminated in hopeless failures. When they 
strive to clothe their subtle creations with Occi- 
dental pigments in an Occidental manner they fail. 
Our artists studying in Japan do the opposite thing ; 
or, to sum the whole business, you can pour soul 
into paint, but’ you cannot pour paint into soul so 
well. We have yet to learn Oriental directness in 
the technique of application, and one cannot do 
direct things without positive knowledge. Hence 
we can well avail ourselves of their system of train- 
ing. This system, concisely, is this: Observe and 
perpetuate the best of what you have observed (im- 
pressionistic school) the humor you have observed 
(caricature), the evil you have observed (grotesque), 
everything you have observed as it affects you (real- 
ism), as it actualy is, unimpeded by your feeling 
(absolute realism). These degrees may be com- 
bined and proportioned, but it is the system of Jap- 
anese tradition. One readily sees that our methods 
and our “trickery” in instances are not founded al- 
ways on the positive knowledge which observation 
begets, because where results—often just as aston- 
ishingly beautiful as they are accidental—cannot 
be explained by the one arriving at them, more 
positive knowledge need not and would not narrow 
the sphere of the artist. It is not knowledge which 
has kept Japanese art as narrow in one way as it is. 
No; spontaneity, beauty, and all that the most am- 
bitious strive for is to be had through more truth. 
We merely lack some of the truth which the Jap- 
anese have in superabundance; they lack some— 
and much—of the truth that was our foundation, 
and to whose store we have added from Leonardo 
da Vinci to Whistler. 

As one demonstration of what we might avail 
ourselves let us take for instance the method—a 
genuine Japanese one—which Mr. Chase is said to 
employ in teaching his pupils the technique of 
art. The pupil is taught first of all the use of every- 
thing placed near him to use; then he is shown how 
to use it. Just how he himself will use it depends 
upon his progress, and marks his individuality and 
style. While Mr. Arthur Dow has his pupils use 
everything Japanese, this other method does not re- 
quire it, although Japanese inks and brushes and 
papers are always useful and direct—even these ma- 
terials are time-savers. The next thing the pupil 
does is to keep his eyes open, directing his attention 
to one thing or one set of things. For such train- 
ing of observation a tray bearing several objects is 
placed near him for a short time and is then with- 
drawn. He now teils what he saw thereon. As 
these exercises of the acuteness of vision progress 
the tray is left for shorter periods of time, and 
finally hastily passed before the pupil. All this is 
gone through with many times, until the person has 
acquired such a facility that he can remember every 
object that was before him. It is surprising how 
short a time it takes for such training, and Japanese 
children of six are often able to enumerate as many 
as thirty-six objects so put before them. The next 
step is to remember the location of these things. At 
this point the drawings are commenced. These 
probably will be little more than indications. After 
one has acquired such facility, form is memorized 
and applied to the positions of the objects remem- 
bered ; the next thing is color, and the last detail. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOPICS OF THE DAY 





Arts and Handicrafts in Education....C. @. Leland, ¥.R.L.8.,.Home Journal 

As a simple and, indeed, a subordinate part of 
education for young and old, let us consider the de- 
velopment of the constructive faculty in children 
and to what it leads. This is briefly expressed in 
the minor arts, as, for instance, simple outline dec- 
orative design-drawing and its application to one 
or more hand-crafts, such as panel carving, em- 
broidery, or modeling in clay. Of these arts there 
are between one and two hundred, all so easy that 
any child can, by aid of elementary drawing, learn 
one or many in a few weeks, so as to be able to 
make money or otherwise profit. The profit con- 
sists in the stimulus to mental action given by the 
least development of thé constructive faculty. This 
is so extraordinary and has been so fully illustrated 
and proved by experience that it has often seemed 
to me to be almost miraculous—that is to say, inex- 
plicable. Thus, if we take two children of exactly 
the same capacity, and for one year or more let 
them pursue the same course of ordinary studies 
in the same school, “pari passu,” but cause one to 
devote one or two afternoons in the week to study 
under instruction of design and minor arts, while 
the other learns nothing of the kind, it will be found 
that the former invariably excels in the common 
branches, such as arithmetic, geography and his- 
tory. It was found in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia that among 110,000 children the 200 who 
attended the art classes were thus first in every- 
thing. Subsequent observation in Europe has amply 
confirmed this. In like manner children who prac- 
tise counting-out games or sports which awaken 
attention and observation, are distinctly those who 
learn arithmetic most readily. Having paid great 
attention to this subject, I declare that it has been 
as accurately tested as the other just referred to. 
Thus I know a man who is celebrated in many re- 
spects, especially for a vast variety of knowledge 
and for discoveries, yet who has never been able 
to learn the multiplication table or get beyond the 
most elementary arithmetic. He attributes it en- 
tirely to never having learned in his childhood any 
games whatever. 

Every child of from six or eight years of age to 
fourteen is, without exception, perfectly capable of 
learning—if properly taught—in what would seem 
to those who are ignorant to be an incredibly short 
time, so much of original design and hand-drawing 
as to produce simple patterns fit to “‘put in hand” or 


be worked out in easy panel carving, indenting or _ 


stamp-work, or embroidery, etc. Design-drawing 
is easier to learn than writing, and those who be- 
gin with it, invariably learn to write better for such 
preparation. The mere habit of handling a pencil 
prepares the hand for the pen, and for curves. When 
a boy or girl can design a simple pattern, he or she 
can learn enough of simple carving in wood, model- 
ing in clay repoussé or any kindred work in half an 
hour to master the rudiments, and run a groove 
with a gouge, or outline and indent sheet metal or 
leather. That is to say, the pupil can learn, as 
many manuals prove, enough to execitte with care 
a piece of remunerative work, and this first lesson, 


carefully reviewed, will “set the tyro up” suf- 
ficiently to excel in time. 





FRO BINGE, 0 vc vinssiessucdesovsperessnssacamssesosanies The Century 

In his inaugural address President: Hadley of 
Yale, referring to “college expenses” as “the second 
of our leading problems,” said: “Though the in- 
crease in this respect is less than is popularly sup- 
posed, there is no doubt that it is large enough to 
contitute a serious danger: It is far from easy to 
see how this danger is to be avoided. It is all very 
well to talk of returning to the Spartan simplicity 
of ancient times, but we cannot do it.” 

President Hadley is right in taking the ground 
that modern ideas of cleanliness and comfort are 
necessarily to be considered in providing for stu- 
dents in our day. ‘The item of “living expenses” in 
the son’s allowance is an easy matter to determine ; 
the difficulty is to keep the items of amusement and 
luxury from increasing in like ratio. While all 
fathers were of necessity once in the restricted 
sphere of dependent sons, in dealing with their 
children, especially after they leave home for col- 
lege, they are prone to forget all about their own 
boyish tastes and impulses. In the middle ground 
between adolescence and independence the natural 
tendency of these sons toward good or evil was 
strengthened or mitigated by a mother’s ideal 
teachings. Thereafter the father’s influence is par- 
amount; yet, for the most part, it is a neutral influ- 
ence. He assumes a tone reflective of what he wants 
his boy to think he was as a boy; he tries, therefore, 
to imitate the attitude of the mother, to treat the 
son as a character provided by nature with ideal 
promptings, and to offer advice singularly lacking 
in personal flavor. If he is too timid to trust him- 
self on such easily undermined ground, he usually 
adopts a policy of silence, and, to justify himself in 
it, assumes that his son is in fact all that a father 
would naturally like to have a son be. 

This is especially true of the relations subsisting 
between fathers and sons whose natural bonds of 
affection have been cemented with an “allowance.” 
Sons who, after the primitive method, are merely 
boarded and clothed at home until they are able to 
shift for themselves, imbibe, as it were, a notion of 
moral self-reliance ; in fact, the fathers of such sons 
impart advice only with the consciousness that free- 
will deference to it is a gratuity; and the extent to 
which the son renders himself amenable to parental 
guidance is measured by the father’s capacity for 
comradeship. But when an “allowance” comes be- 
tween father and son, outside influences enter as 
licensed make-weights in determinng conduct and 
in shaping character. A “decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind” leads the father to rely upon 
his son to furnish him with suggestions as to the 
amount needed to maintain the position of a subsi- 
dized heir, and even to supply the rules of action 
on which to pattern the attitude of a father “a la 
mode.” So the parent is actuated more by fashion 
than by the recollection of his own boyish tempta- 
tions and aspirations, and even finds in what he is 
pleased to call “custom” relief from responsibility. 
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The fashion of the day prescribes for sons of the 
merely well-to-do as much spending money as in 
the days of their fathers’ boyhood would have suf- 
ficed for a creditable professional income, and for 
sons of the rich allowances which, fifty years ago, 
would have enabled a prudent man to start in the 
banking business. This fashion is based. on the 
theory that boys, on being sent away to school, 
should carry with them the means of reflecting the 
comfort, and even luxury, of the homes from which 
they have come. Thus they are launched early on 
waters abounding in insidious currents and hidden 
reefs, and allowed to steer their own course with the 
compass of conscience, the needle being subject to 
the disturbance of a large amount of current metal. 

It is not the matter of an allowance in itself which 
should arouse questionings in a father’s mind, but 
the size of it, and the inferences to be drawn from 
his own youthful experience of the use which will 
be made of the residuum after providing for neces- 
sary expenses, which, on any natural basis of rea- 
soning, will be devoted to luxury. As regards the 
item of luxury, there is safety only in character; if 
it is unformed there is danger, if it is weak the boy 
is sure to be drawn toward the maelstrom of bad 
example. Many a son enjoys a legacy of principle 
for which he is not directly indebted to his father. 
Many a father is blind to the weakness of a son, 
from vanity or a false idea of parental dignity. Many 
such fathers, who could, nevertheless, be clear- 
sighted and wise in advising another man’s son, 
would do well to exchange obligations with another 
father. “Give my son,” he might say, “the benefit 
of your experience, and I will give yours mine,” 
adding, by way of apology, “I am ready and able 
to pay his way, but I am incapable of placing a re- 
straining influence in his path.” 





Sloyd as an Educational Factor.......ccceccecveees Popular Science Monthly 

Mr. Gustaf Larsson, of the Sloyd Training 
School, Boston, represents, in his Bulletin, that 
Sloyd is steadily gaining ground, and has been in- 
troduced, during the past year, into city schools, 
colleges and charitable institutions, and that many 
clubs and social organizations are becoming inter- 
ested in it as an educational factor. The Sloyd prin- 
ciples seem to meet a cordial welcome wherever they 
are adequately presented. Mr. Larsson insists that 
in Sloyd instruction the teacher should enter into 
the child’s point of view, and never forget that it is 
the real work which appeals to him, and not the par- 
ticular exercise or the typical use of the tool. “We 
must see, feel and think with the worker, and so in- 


troduce our disciplinary exercises that the pupil! 


practices them correctly while still carrying out his 
“own dearest desire. In this way only can he get the 
greatest benefit from any exercise. We must con- 
stantly bear in mind that we are aiming at a well- 
developed producer rather than a perfect product. 
Whenever a piece of work, however poor in itself, 
stands for a child’s best effort, it is a highly satis- 
factory production from the true teacher’s point of 
view. He must remember also that independence 
and self-reliance are to be cultivated from the out- 
set.” Sloyd claims to be peculiar in aiming at 
ethical rather than technical results, and at general 
organic development rather than special skill; in 
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employing only pedagogically trained teachers: 
in using rationally progressive courses of exercises 
applied on subjects of good form which are also of 
special use to the worker; in striving after gymnas- 
tically correct working positions; in encouraging 
the use of both the left and right sides of the body ; 
and in giving to each individual opportunity to 
progress according to his peculiar ability. 


Pe  iiicisdccsicacsniessateaedaneniEseseaceus Baltimore Sun 

It is sometimes recommended that young people 
be encouraged to think for themselves, that they 
may become self-reliant, and the recommendation 
is a good one under certain conditions not always 
observed. To make the practice safe the young 
people must be capable of really thinking for them- 
selves, and that requires the possession of an amount 
of knowledge which they seldom have. The dif- 
ficulty, in this country at least, arises not from any 
diffidence upon the part of the young, but from 
their presumption. Parents and guardians do not 
have to teach their wards to rely upon themselves ; 
their main concern is to get the children to listen 
to advice and to accept the lessons of experience. 
Americans, and especially young Americans, lack 
reverence for age, for reputation, for experience. 
They owe their independence and originality to 
this trait, and it would not be well, even though it 
were possible, to change their characteristic self- 
reliance into dependence upon others. But as the 
young can be trusted to develop the American habit 
of mind long before they have reached maturity, it 
would be for their best interest to keep them as long 
as possible under the rule of authority and the in- 
fluence of experience. The schoolboy is especially 
troublesome. He wants to regulate his studies, to 
devote his time to those branches for which he has 
a liking and to drop those which are irksome. He 
refuses to listen to the advice of his elders, rejects 
their experience, and comes in time to learn that he 
has made a mistake and that it would have been 
greatly to his advantage if he had labored in his 
youth to master the disagreeable studies. It is too 
late to repair the fault when as a man with children 
of his own he has realized his folly and is confronted 
with a similar independence of thought on the part 
of his offspring. In vain he relates his own expe- 
rience as his parents had done before him. Young 
America knows better, and drops mathematics or 
the languages or some other branch of study as be- 
ing of no practical value, in spite of the advice of 
teachers and parents. A good school with a high 
standard is abandoned for one where there is a less 
exacting course of study and a principal ready to 
humor his pupils for the sake of their fees, and the 
end of it all is that the boy, without experience of 
any kind, without knowledge of the world or its re- 
quirements, is allowed to prescribe his own course 
of study, and, of course, prescribes only that which 
is agreeable to his own untutored taste. He is al- 
lowed to think for himself before he has gained the 
knowledge which should be the basis for sound 
thought. While, therefore, it is true that children 
ought to be encouraged to think for themselves and 
be self-reliant, they should be limited to subjects of 
which they have sufficient knowledge to make their 
thinking of some value. 
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ULULATION* 





She is lean as a wolf, and very old—the white 
bitch that guards my gate at night. She played 
with most of the young men and women of the 
neighborhood when they were boys and girls. I 
found her in charge of my present dwelling on the 
day that I came to occupy it. She had guarded 
the place, I was told, for a long succession of prior 
tenants—apparently with no better reason than that 
she had been born in the woodshed at the back of 
the house. Whether well or ill treated she had served 
all occupants faultlessly as a watch. The question 
of food as wages had never seriously troubled her, 
because most of the families of the street daily con- 
tributed to her support. She is gentle and silent— 
silent at least by day; and in spite of her gaunt 
ugliness, her pointed ears and her somewhat un- 
pleasant eyes, everybody is fond of her. Children 
ride on her back, and tease her at will; and al- 
though she has been known to make strange men 
feel uncomfortable, she never growls at a child. The 
reward of her patient good-nature is the friendship 
of the community. When the dog-killers come on 
their bi-annual round the neighbors look after her 
interests. Once she was on the very point of being 
officially executed, when the wife of the smith ran 
to the rescue, and pleaded successfully with the 
policeman superintending the massacres. “Put 
somebody’s name on the dog,” said the latter, “then 
it will be safe. Whose dog is it?” That question 
proved hard to answer. The dog was everybody’s 
and nobody’s—welcome everywhere, but owned 
nowhere. “But where does it stay?” asked the puz- 
zled constable. “It stays,” said the smith’s wife, 


“in the house of the foreigner.” “Then let the for- 
eigner’s name be put upon the dog,” suggested the 
policeman. 


Accordingly I had my name painted on her back 
in big Japanese characters. But the neighbors did 
not think that she was sufficiently safeguarded by 
a single name. So the priest of Kobudera painted 
the name of the temple on her left side in beautiful 
Chinese text, and the smith put the name of his 
shop on her right side, and the vegetable seller put 
on her breast the ideographs for “eight hundred,” 
which represent the customary abbreviation of the 
word “yaoya” (vegetable seller)—any “vaoya” be- 
ing supposed to sell eight hundred or more differ- 
ent things. Consequently she is now a very curious- 
looking dog, but she is well protected by all that 
calligraphy. 

I have only one fault to find with her—she howls 
at night. Howling is one of the few pathetic pleas- 
ures of her existence. At first I tried to frighten her 
out of the habit; but finding that she refused to 
take me seriously, I concluded to let her howl. It 
would have been monstrous to beat her. Yet I de- 
test her howl. It always gives me a feeling of 
vague disquiet, like the uneasiness that precedes the 
horror of nightmare. It makes me afraid, inde- 
finably, superstitiously afraid. Perhaps what I am 
writing will seem to you absurd ; but you would not 





*From Lafcadio Hearn’s In Ghostly Japan. Little, 


Brown & Co. $1.50. 


think it absurd if you once heard her howl., She 
does not howl like the common street dogs. She be- 
longs to some ruder Northern breed, much more 
wolfish, and retaining wild traits of a very peculiar 
kind. And her howl is also peculiar. It is incom- 
parably weirder than the howl of any European 
dog; and I fancy that it is incomparably older. It 
may represent the original primitive cry of her 
species—totally unmodified by centuries of domes- 
tication. 

It begins with a stifled moan, like the moan of a 
bad dream—mounts into a long, long wail, like a 
wailing of wind, sinks quavering into a chuckle, 
rises again to a wail, very much higher and wilder 
than before; breaks suddenly into a kind of atro- 
cious laughter, and finally sobs itself out in a plaint 
like the crying of a little child. The ghastliness of 
the performance is chiefly—though not entirely— 
in the goblin mockery of the laughing tones as con- 
trasted with the piteous agony of the wailing ones 
—an incongruity that makes you think of madness. 
And I imagine a corresponding incongruity in the 
soul of the creature. I know that she loves me, 
that she would throw away her poor life for me at 
an instant’s notice. I am sure that she would grieve 
if I were to die. But she would not think about the 
matter like other dogs, like a dog with hanging ears, 
for example. She is too savagely close to Nature for 
that. Were she to find herself alone with my corpse 
in some desolate place, she would first mourn 
wildly for her friend, but, this duty performed, she 
would proceed to ease her sorrow in the simplest 
way posible—by eating him—by cracking his bones 
between those long wolf’s teeth of hers. And there- 
after, with spotless conscience, she would sit down 
and utter to the moon the funeral cry of her an- 
cestors. 

It fills me, that cry, with a strange curiosity not 
less than with a strange horror, because of certain 
extraordinary vowelings in it which always recur 
in the same order of sequence, and must represent 
particular forms of animal speech, particular ideas. 
The whole thing is a song—a song of emotions and, 
thoughts not human, and therefore humanly unim- 
aginable. But other dogs know what it means, and 
make answer over the miles of the night—some- 
times from so far away that only by straining my 
hearing to the uttermost can I detect the faint re- 
sponse. The words (if I may call them words) are 
very few, yet, to judge by their emotional effect, 
they must signify a great deal. Possibly they mean 
things myriads of years old—things relating to 
odors, to exhalations, to influences and effluences 
inapprehensible by duller human sense—impulses 
also, impulses without name, bestirred in ghosts of 
dogs by the light of great moons. Could we know 
the sensations of a dog, the emotions and the ideas 
of a dog, we might discover some strange corre- 
spondence between their character and the charac- 
ter of that peculiar disquiet which the howl of the 
creature evokes. But since the senses of a dog are 
totally unlike those of a man, we shall never really 
know. And we can only surmise, in the vaguest 
way, the meaning of the uneasiness in ourselves. 
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Self-Cremation......6.. +000 Max GOWAN. ....000 v0: Milwaukee Germania* 

It is known that the Buddhistic monks or bonzes, 
in order to move the hearts of their co-religionists, 
will inflict the severest bodily chastisement upon 
themselves and even mutilate their members. Their 
fanatical zeal and their desire to enter into the bliss 
of the Nirvana at times drive them even to suicide. 
On the island of Patu is found a high cliff from 
which those priests and monks who are ambitious 
to attain the holiness of Buddha hurl themselves 
into death. This place is called “the abyss of the 
goddess of mercy.’”’ Others seek to secure the same 
end by ascending a funeral pyre which they set on 
fire with their own hands. The bonzes usually 
come from the lowest ranks of the people; many 
of them enter the ranks of monks in order to lead 
a lazy life; they are content to leave the active 
world in order to enjoy the ease of the monasteries. 
The majority of the bonzes consist of men who be- 
come clerics against their will. As children of 
poor families, they are sold into the monasteries to 
be educated for the priesthood. Sometimes, how- 
ever, Chinamen enter the order, and these are the 
ones who, as a rule, furnish the candidates for self- 
cremation. Gowan reports that on one occasion 
a mendicant monk, who was traveling through a 
province collecting money for the erection of a new 
monastery, announced that he would cremate him- 
self, as other means of persuading the people to be 
liberal and charitable had failed. Those who had 
refused to contribute to the monastery were liberal 
in their contributions for the cremation, more wood 
and rosin being given than would have been needed 
to burn up all the monks and nuns of the whole 
cloister. The committee in charge of the ceremony 
refused to make use of the offer of rockets and 
other means of securing a pyrotechnic display, and 
confined themselves to placing several packages of 
ordinary powder in the clothing and armpits of the 
monk, with the evident purpose of shortening the 
ordeal. An English missionary tried to dissuade 
the monk from this act of self-immolation, but in 
vain. Then the political authorities interfered and 
forbade the deed. The monk was so unhappy over 
this refusal that he threw himself on the pile of 
wood and was afterward found there dead. 

The coolness and utter contempt of suffering 
and death which often accompanies self-cremation 
almost surpasses belief. Several years ago an- 
nouncement was made that on a certain day a 
young priest from the cloister of “the Mount of the 
Spirits” would burn himself alive. The faithful of 
both sexes who desired to attend the ceremony 
were urged to be present in good time, and were 
asked not to forget to bring something along as a 
gift to the zealous ecclesiast. When the multitude 
arrived at the cloister, another bonze, jealous of 
the attention and gifts secured by his colleague, de- 
clared that he would burn himself alive and 
hastened to make his preparations. Two piles of 
wood were erected, one on each side of the temple, 
so that those who could not get a good view of the 


*Translation made for Literary Digest. 


one ceremony could do so of the second. During 
the hours preceding the ceremony, the candidates 
for death were surrounded by their relatives and 
friends and a curious crowd of outsiders who had 
come to ask of them their influence in the world 
above. Magnanimously both promised to aid all 
in their power, permitted themselves to be vener- 
ated as true Buddhas, and thereby increased the 
finances of the cloister materially. Finally, the 
hour had come. Slowly they passed between 
kneeling crowds, and then, chanting and singing, 
took their positions. The first of the two ascended 
the pile, erected in the shape of a tent, and lighted 
it with his own hands, using an ordinary match. 
The multitude could, through the door and the 
openings of the tent, watch every stage in the cre- 
mation. Until the flames and smoke made it im- 
possible any longer to behold the monk, he could 
be seen in the flames, singing a sacred hymn and 
beating the time with a skull carved out of wood. 
An hour later the second candidate for death 
made his debut. He had closely watched his pre- 
decessor and coolly entered his own tent of death, 
and passed through the ordeal as the other. The 
ashes and bones of the two were carefully gathered 
and deposited in the cloister of Wen-Chao, where 
they are preserved as sacred relics. 


Pe OR iicienssruaeninonsscanecesssamsuadd London Spectator 

Englishmen whenever they discuss persecution 
are apt to fall into one historical error. The per- 
secutions with which they are most familiar—those 
of the early Christians and the Marian persecutions 
in their own country—all failed, and they therefore 
assume that persecution is a most untrustworthy, 
or even feeble, instrument of conversion. That is 
an erroneous opinion. The truth seems to be that, 
except among the most resolute of mankind— 
people, for instance, like the Dutch and English— 
persecution, when carried to its logical extreme 
and made to involve the death penalty, usually 
succeeds, and that it is only half-hearted persecu- 
tion which fails. We have little doubt that if either 
the Catholic or the atheistic parties in France could 
carry out the persecution to which both are almost 
equally inclined to its logical extreme, and send 
the faithful on either side in batches to the guillo- 
tine, France would for generations become either 
an Ultramontane or a purely rationalistic State, 
with profoundly different effects upon the nature of 
her civilization. Death cannot, however, in modern 
times and in Western Europe be inflicted as a 
penalty on “miscreancy” or erroneous belief, and a 
restrained form of persecution certainly always 
fails. Bismarck hardly succeeded for a minute with 
his “Kulturkampf,’ and the irreligious party in 
France will find, if, as is reported, they are about to 
commence a new campaign against the Church, 
that they will only render Catholicism fervent, and 
prepare against themselves a severe, possibly even 
terrible, reaction. The steady pressure of moder- 
ately punitive law or of energetic boycotting will 
alter most habits and many kinds of opinion—for 
example, it has repeatedly produced transfers of 







































































loyalty—but against a religion or sentiment having 
its base in religion it appears to be almost inopera- 
tive. The reason is to be found, we think, in two 
causes, which are closely intertwined, and yet per 
fectly distinct. Persecution on religious grounds 
offends, we conceive, the instinctive conscience of 
mankind. The idea of the right of a man to wor- 
ship as seems to him best is inherent, as much so as 
the idea of a difference between right and wrong. 
It may be paralyzed or suppressed by an overlying 
faith, but it always crops up again, never dying 
even for a moment in those who have to suffer. 
The most determined Catholic or the fiercest Mus- 
sulman always holds that his foeman if he perse- 
cutes him for his religion is more unjust, more 
wicked, than if he oppresses him for any other 
cause. No Jew ever admits that the mob rushes 
upon him because he is rich or a usurer, or an un- 
popular stranger; he always attributes the rush to 
his faith, that being the most emphatic way in 
which he can express his sense of malignant in- 
justice. With this instinctive conviction there is 
associated an intense idea of honor. A man whose 
creed is persecuted feels himself dishonored if he 
does not resist, the creed being as it were part of 
himself, and this even if his belief is held in a very 
lax way. Whole communities of very lax-living 
men have fought to the death for their creed, and 
there have been cases of utter sceptics incurring 
martyrdom rather than submit to what they con- 
sider such burning injustice. The “Kulturkampf,” 
for example, at once made strong Romanists in the 
political sense of the easy-going Catholics of the 
Rhine, who before were as divided as all other Ger- 
mans; and Protestants who believed nothing have 
refused most tempting offers rather than profess 
themselves of another faith. Persecution, in fact, 
if it stops short of a menace of martyrdom, is the 
least tolerable of insults, and by forcing the victims 
to consider what they believe and why, constantly 
deepens rather than dispels conviction, with the 
frequent result that very ordinary people suddenly 
appear as heroes for the faith. 





High Priestess of Isis........++ Henry Ridgeley Evans......... Cosmopolitan 

Madame Blavatsky is most widely known to the 
world as the exponent of modern theosophy—a cult 
which now numbers its adherents by the thousands. 
Of all the psychical epidemics that have affected 
modern thought, theosophy is the most interesting 
to the student. “What is theosophy?” The word 
theosophy (theo-sophia—divine knowledge) ap- 
pears to have been used about the third century 
A. D. by the Neo-Platonists, or Gnostics, of Alex- 
andria; but the great principles of the doctrine, 
however, were taught hundreds of years prior to 
the mystical school ¢stablished at Alexandria. “It 
is not,” says an interesting writer on the subject, 
“an outgrowth of Buddhism, although many Budd- 
hists see in its doctrines the reflection of Buddha. 
It proposes to give its followers the esoteric, or 
inner spiritual, meaning of the great religious teach- 
ers of the world. It asserts repeated re-incarnations, 
or re-births of the soul on earth, until it is fully 
purged of evil, and becomes fit to be absorbed into 
deity, whence it came, gaining thereby Nirvana, or 
unconsciousness.” Not a few theosophists claim 
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that Nirvana is not a state of unconsciousness, but 
just the converse, a state of the most intensified 
consciousness, during which the soul remembers 
all of its previous incarnations. 

Madame Blavatsky claimed that “there exists in 
Thibet a brotherhood whose members have ac- 
quired a power over Nature which enables them to 
perform wonders beyond the reach of ordinary 
man. She declared herself to be a “chela,” or dis- 
ciple of these adepts and mahatmas, and asserted 
that they took a special interest in all initiates in 
occult lore, being able to cause apparitions of 
themselves in places where their bodies were not, 
and that they not only appeared, but communicated 
intelligently with those whom they thus visited; 
and themselves perceived what was going on where 
their phantoms appeared.” This phantasmal ap- 
pearance she called the projection of the astral 
form. The madame did not claim to be the founder 
of a new religious faith, but simply the reviver of a 
creed that has slumbered in the Orient for cen- 
turies, and declared herself to be the messenger of 
these mahatmas to the scoffing world. 

The question may now be asked: “Did Madame 
Blavatsky really possess any occult powers, or was 
she simply a juggler with a well-rehearsed ‘réper- 
toire’ of sleight-of-hand tricks?” Such phenomena 
as the materialization of roses, astral-bell sounds 
and answers to sealed letters are well-known 
feats to any medium or conjurer. They are not 
dependent upon the exercise of psychic powers, but 
are effected by legerdemain. I quote the following 
by Hereward Carrington, published in Mahatma: 
“Two of the principal phenomena that occurred, 
and of which Mr. Sinnett [a writer on Madame 
Blavatsky] makes the most, are ‘the brooch in- 
cident’ and ‘the pillow incident.’ Of these we will 
consider the ‘pillow incident’ only, as being the 
more perfect of the two. The following is a brief 
summary of the pillow incident: A party, includ- 
ing madame, had gone to lunch, and were on the 
top of a hill, when madame suddenly asked in what 
place Mr. Sinnett would like the article to appear, 
which he was expecting. It was very clearly stated 
that this expected article, a brooch, was not men- 
tioned by Mr. Sinnett before and the subject had 
not been led up to in any way. This is the cruciable 
point of the whole test. Mr. Sinnett thought a 
moment and then said: ‘Inside that cushion.’ He 
had no sooner uttered the word, than his wife cried 
out, ‘Oh, no, let it be inside mine.’ This was agreed 
on. The cushion was now covered with a rug for 
about a minute; when it was opened, inside that 
was a second cushion. In the very centre of this 
latter was found the brooch and a note from Koot 
Hoomi—the more important and communicative of . 
the two mahatmas. But the brooch and the 
cushion had been in the Sinnett family for a num- 
ber of years, so that the ‘test’ appeared to be ab- 
solutely conclusive. The principal point in this 
test is that the expected article was not mentioned 
before in any way. Apparently, then, the answer 
to the question was entirely haphazard, and had 
never crossed Mr. Sinnett’s mind before that in- 
stant. If that was the case, the ‘pillow incident’ 
was certainly remarkable, but the writer holds that 
such was not the case.” 
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Earth, the Beautiful..........+. Ninette M. Lowater............ New York.Sun The man who wheels a cart around 











I think the time will never be 
When earth will not seem fair to me. 


If I may see the arching sky, 

With fleecy cloud-wrack floating by; 
A tree with green, uplifted head, 

And clover in its shadow spread; 

Or see a river’s stately flight, 

Its ripples dancing in the light; 
Though keen my sorrow, deep my woe, 
Yet happiness my heart must know. 


Or if to sightless eyes no ray 

Should enter from the brightest day, 

If I might smell a violet, 

My darkened way I should forget, 

And in my fancy see once more 

The woodland aisles with boughs stretched 
o’er, 

And gathered thickly round my feet 

The bending wild flowers, fair and sweet. 

Or if my hand might hold a rose, 

The garden gates would swift unclose, 

And rank on rank there’d bloom for me 

Far fairer flowers than now I see. 

The ocean waves would sing for me 

Their mournful vibrant symphony; 

And when in organ tones arise 

Storm voices grandly to the skies, 

My puny woe, ashamed to stay, 

With them would quickly pass away, 

And in the deep succeeding calm 

My soul would join in Nature’s psalm. 


Ballad Of the MUMMAR....ccrccccecccerccccescerecs scovccers Chicago Record 


. He came when morn in crimson broke 
Athwart a sky of ashen gray, 
And at his voice I straightway woke, 
I woke and moaned at break of day. 
Full bitterly as morning broke, 
I brooded as I groaning lay. 


I’d dreamed a sweet and soothing dream, 
All carking care, all dole forgot. 

When came a sudden whoop and scream 
That made me jump as I were shot. 

Vanished that sweet and soothing dream— 
My anger rose upon the spot. 


Who, lost in rapture and delight, 

With everything as fine as silk, 
Would not become chock full of fight, 

Roused by that strident yell of “Milk!” 
Who but a fiend would take delight 

In waking folk by bawling “Milk!” 


Some might opine that I was wrong; 
My violence they might deplore, 
But I had borne and suffered long 
Ere that I spilled that milkman’s gore. 
I think myself that murder’s wrong— 
I never killed a man before. 


Long weeks I'd listened to his whoop 
His “Whoa!” unto his demon horse, 
His hob-nailed boots upon the stoop, 
His slamming, banging, clanging course. 
He never failed to raise a whoop, 
And that is why I’ve no remorse. 





And asks for knives and shears to grind 
With me a day’s employment found. 

He ground them all quite to my mind; 
My Moorish snickersee he ground 

And other weapons of that kind. 


I coaxed that noisy varlet in; 
I lured him with a winning smile, 
I spoke of whiskey, beer and gin; 
The same with purpose to beguile. 
He seemed quite willing to come in. 
He came; he stayed for quite awhile. 


I told my little serving maid 
To bring a bucket and a mop; 

I wiped the red and dripping blade 
That off that milkman’s head did lop, 

We cleared away—I and the maid— 
And straightened up the littered shop. 


The milkman’s boss called round next day 
His purpose was to remonstrate. 

I told him why I had to slay, 
He thought I was precipitate, 

But owned it was the only way, 
And that the man deserved his fate. 


Mother Goose Restored,........ Richard Le Golliwog......... Harper's Bazar 


There was a man in our town 
Who was so wondrous wise 

He jumped into a bramble-bush 
And scratched out both his eyes. 


And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his main and might 

He cried, “‘Aha! I shall be spared 
Full many a painful sight! 


“T shall not see our dirty streets, 
That bring me naught but pain; 

The foolishness of architects 
Shall hurt me ne’er again. 


“T shall not see the multitudes 
That crowd our surface cars; 
I shall not see the plays put on 
By weak theatric stars. 


“T shall not ever have to read 
The awful Sunday press; 

Nor will it ever bother me 
How badly others dress. 


“And while the other jumped again 
His eyes once more to find, 
I think I’ll give the brambles up, 
And simply ge it blind.” 


PRD ince kiscrvisineersdscinsscoun Philadelphia North American 
I love to hear the old, old jokes 


Joe Miller used to tell; 


The puns that pleased the old, old folks, 


That Miller worked so well. 


There’s nothing like the old, old quips, 


Though moss-grown now they be, 


And uttered now by other lips 


They hold their charm for me. 
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As Reilly wished the old, old band 
To play another tune, 
So do I long to have at hand 
Old jokes this afternoon; 
They’re sweeter far, these vets, to me, 
Than so-called new jokes sprung; 
Then take me back in memory 
To days when I was young. 


Who does not love the old, old gags, 
And cannot snort with joy 

At hearing, though they’re clothed in rags, 
Those jibes that he, a boy, 

Was wont to hear the circus clown 
Deliver with such zest, 

When he sat in the tent in town, 
Dressed in his Sunday best? 


So, actors of the present age— 
Ye toiling mummer men, 

We love to see you take the stage 
And work those jokes again. 

We would not have you stop; keep on; 
Pray give us nothing new, 

Tis for the sake of days now gone 
We tribute pay to you. 


Bill ANKTRONY.....0..c0ceeee Joseph Dana Miller, .....cceseeeees The Criterion 
He was a son of the sea, and had 
The heart of the ocean-born; 
For a bit of a rag made into a flag 
He held all fear in scorn. 
He was just a marine, but we spoke his name 
With a little thrill of pride; 
Then others came with a louder fame— 
We forgot him—and he died. 


He had his sins, and we don’t forgive. 
And he was too proud to sue; 

He drank, they said, of the wine-cup red, 
Just as the admirals do. 

We might have forgiven even that, 
For our power on lands and seas, 

The prestige won by the sword and gun, 
Is the gift of our Anthonys. 


So cover him up, and give him the meed 
Of honor the Nation pays 
To those who must fight for God and the right, 
In the night of our battle days. 
Honor him still, for he lies enwrapped 
In the red and white and blue, 
So quiet now with the death damp brow, 
As the great dead admirals do! 


Alike to him are the calms and storms, 
The sunlight and the rain— 
But he dreams, maybe, of the great salt sea, 
And the deck of the sunken “Maine.” 
For where he has gone are no marines, 
No battleships, no sea; 
But under the pall they are admirals all, 
And all are of like degree. 
Hew OF GHOMIANR, 500 ccceveseseccccscccecssoscesecscocensd New York Herald 
My dear sir, if you would be thin, 
Remember these decrees: 
Forswear potatoes, sugar, cream, 
All butter, if you please; 
Drink not much water, neither eat 
Of candied dainties many. 
Eschew all pastries, pies and cakes, 
And, further, sleep not any. 


Whistle AWAY. ccccrcccceccccccscceccooeccocesccoveseoccecoeee 
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Rise with the sun and seek your couch 
At setting of the moon, 

Run up and down the stairs all day, 
And you'll be thin full soon. 

But better than all this, if you 
’Twixt ponderous rollérs round 

Would place yourself and be pressed fiat, 
You'd lose flesh, I'll be bound. 


hp Feat OF PaO i 60 d0000006.0600060006066:. sanerdeendseeseus Denver News 


“How far away is the Temple of Fame?” 

Said a youth at the dawn of day; 
And he toiled and dreamed of a deathless name; 
But the hours went by and the evening came, 
That left him feeble, and old, and lame, 

To plod on his cheerless way. 


For the path to Fame is a weary climb 
Up a mountain steep and high. 
There are many who start in their youthful prime; 
But in the battle with fate and time, 
For one who reaches those heights sublime 
Are thousands who fall and die. 


The youth who had failed could never guess 
The reason his quest was vain; 
But he sought no other to help or bless; 
He followed the glittering prize, Success, 
Up the narrow pathway of Selfishness, 
And this had been his bane. 


“How far away is the Temple of Good?” 
Said a youth at the dawn of day; 
And he strove, in a spirit of brotherhood, 
To help and succor, as best he could, 
The poor and unfortunate multitude 
On their hard and dreary way. 


He was careless alike of praise or blame; 
But after his work was done, 
An angel of glory from heaven came 
And wrote on high his immortal name, 
Proclaiming this truth, that the Temple of Fame 
And Temple of Good are one. 


For this is the lesson that history 
Has taught since the world began: 
That those whose memories never die, 
Who shine like stars in our human sky, 
And brighter grow as the years roll by, 
Are men who have lived for Man. 


Toronto Truth 


Whistle away, my merry boy, 

With happy face and heart of joy; 

If it will help you to be strong, 
Whistle a tune when things go wrong. 
And whistling lightens it for you, 

If e’er your task is hard to do. 
Whether it be sowing the seeds, 
Hoeing the corn or pulling weeds, 
Gathering fruit or raking hay, 

Or driving cows, whistle away. 


Whistle a tune, if you can’t sing, 

And that should seem the next best thing 
That you can do; perhaps ’twill cheer 
The hearts of some who chance to hear. 
Better to whistle than to pout, 

And scold and fret, no one can doubt; 

So keep a merry heart, my lad, 

And thus make other people glad; 

Do all the good you can each day, 

And as you toil whistle away. 
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Roofing Over Orange Orchards....... John E. Bennett....... Harper's Weekly 

What, in the opinion of leading orange growers, 
is destined to revolutionize the methods of grow- 
ing that fruit has been introduced and has success- 
fully passed the stage of experimentation in River- 
side County, California. This is the roofing over 
of entire orchards, placing a latticed ceiling above 
the trees, converting acres and acres of ground 
into a continuous enclosure, making of the area 
a perfectly equable hot-house. This method was 
introduced and is employed upon the largest scale 
by the Everest Rancho, near Arlington Place, in 
Riverside County, and the success of the venture 
has caused several other ranchers to cover portions 
of their orchards, with intention presently to ex- 
tend the same. Undoubtedly for many reasons, 
but for those chiefly that are economic, the method 
will within a few years be largely adopted, and 
there are experts who declare that, saving the com- 
paratively few trees that are in the frostless belts 
of California, every orchard in the State will have 
to get under roof, or the men running them will 
have to quit business. 

On the Everest place there are seventeen acres 
under cover, and the present winter is the second 
which the trees have experienced thus protected. 
The results of the undertaking were carefully 
watched, and quite definite appreciation of the ser- 
vice of a cover is now in hand. The cause of the 
invention was to save crops from loss by frost and 
winds. The high winds which sweep from the 
ocean across the citrus areas of California do as 
much damage to the fruit as do the frosts. Upon 
such occasions a large percentage of the crop is 
shaken from the trees while yet immature, and 
much of the balance that remains is so scratched 
and lacerated by brushing thorns and branches 
that it cannot be graded much above the quality of 
culls. These disasters occur in about one out of 
every four years, while during all winters there is 
more or less damage from frost. Frost is an in- 
sidious enemy of the orange. Attacked by it, the 
fruit will appear perfectly sound, the skin will not 
be wilted nor discolored, and the weight and firm- 
ness will not be appreciably dminished; but when 
it is cut into, the cells will be found to be void of 
juice, and the pulp will be a mass of pith. Many 
orchardists have, without knowing that their 
oranges have been bitten, shipped their crops to 
Eastern markets, incurring thereby the heavy ex- 
pense of freight, only then to discover that much of 
their product was unsalable. Experience has 
shown that the roof makes a difference of five de- 
grees Fahr. between the temperature beneath it 
and beyond it. In other words, it makes the dif- 
ference which determines the saving of a, crop 
where otherwise it would be lost. And not only is 
the crop destroyed, but the young shoots are wilted 
as well, and the growth and full bearing power of 
the tree are put back for three years. During the 
past winter the thermometer on the outside of the 
cover ranged many nights at 26 degrees, and oc- 
casionally fell to 22 degrees, and sometimes, during 
early mornings, as low as 20 degrees. Oranges of 








all varieties upon exposed trees were badly bitten, 
the only ones escaping being those far in the foliage 
of the trees; those under cover, however, came out 
perfectly free from even a taint of the low tem- 
perature. 

The trees beneath the roof are of course perfectly 
secure from harmful disturbance by the winds. 
Moreover, they do not become attacked by the 
dust which the winds carry, which seemingly in 
some manner interferes with the growth of the 
fruit, and at least necessitates washing the oranges 
after picking and before sending to market, entail- 
ing considerable labor and resulting in a less fresh- 
appearing fruit. The covered oranges are strong 
and hale, solid, juicy and of full sweetness. ‘They 
are in quality nearly a grade above the oranges that 
grow upon the outside. The ordinary falls from 
the tree are about half as many in the covered 
orchard as compared with trees upon the outside, 
therefore the covered trees yield larger crops. But 
one of the greatest advantages of the covered 
method is that the ground can do with an applica- 
tion of about half as much water as is required 
without the roof. This in a country where success 
of horticulture is largely a matter of water, and 
where water is scarce is a consideration of no slight 
moment. It may cost one hundred dollars to 
irrigate an orchard of this size, and it may require 
ten applications of water per year; but there have 
been times under most water systems when the 
fluid was not to be had for any sum, and crops 
were short or were lost because of shortage of 
water. In such exigency, if any crop matured, it 
would be that of the orchard under roof. The 
wind currents being arrested beneath the cover, 
they do not carry away the moisture-laden atmos- 
phere close to the ground and replace it with dry 
air, which again draws moisture, as is the case in 
groves without a roof; and again, the strong sun- 
shine being shut out, moisture is not drawn off in 
this way, and the surface of the land is not baked 
and hardened, requiring frequent cultivating, as is 
the case with the open orchards. 

The arbors are built of redwood, being com- 
prised of posts, laths, strips, braces and wire. The 
posts are eighteen feet long, set three feet in the 
ground, which allows fifteen feet in the clear. They 
are placed twenty-one feet three inches apart. Gir- 
ders well braced are then drawn back and forth, 
after which the entire frame is strung with wires, 
which mesh the structure in two directions. These 
wires are drawn as taut as possible, a mechanism 
being used for the purpose. Strips are then nailed 
along the stringers on top of the wires, whereupon 
the entire frame is perfectly tight and strong, so 
that it will not fall, and cannot be blown apart. 
Such a skeleton will stand secure through the 
swellings and contractions due to rains and dry 
weather, and will not work or sway in the heaviest 
storms. The frame being up, there is next 
stretched over it lengths of ordinary chicken 
fencing woven upon a lathing machine, held to- 
gether by double strands of wire. The laths are 


woven one lath’s width apart, and they are laid on 











in rolls of one hundred laths each. It requires five 
hundred laths to a tree, or 50,000 laths to an acre 
of one hundred trees. 

About $7,500 was expended in covering the seven- 
teen acres, or $450 per acre. A covering will stand 
intact, and without substantial repair, for twenty 
years. Its annual cost, therefore, may be reckoned 
at $850, being $375 as one-twentieth part of the 
actual cost, and $450 per year upon the amount ex- 
pended, as interest. The saving of one crop, how- 
ever, would pay for the whole of the construction ; 
but even supposing that there may be no losses 
upon the outside from frosts or winds in twenty 
years, then the superior fruit produced by the 
cover, the saving in water, and the larger crops 
would more than pay the amount of annual ex- 
pense as computed above. 





Wonders in Wheat Growing........ Austin Fryers....... Pearson's Magazine 
That cereals were being left to the degenerating 
effects of centuries of inbreeding, had not escaped 
the attention of scientists, but an army of experi- 
menters seeking for a remedy failed to achieve any 
valuable result. The various qualities of the dif- 
ferent species were well known. Some ripen earlier 
than others, some are finer in grain, some are 
stronger in straw. It was easy to theorize in the 
establishment of new breeds by the commingling 
of the best qualities of the various species, but the 
operation of cross-fertilization, delicate as it is in 
horticulture, is infinitely more difficult in the case 
of cereals. The extremely delicate male and fe- 
male organs, technically called pistils and stamens, 
are produced under the cases or husks which re- 
main closed until fertilization has taken place. The 
operation of artifical cross-fertilization, therefore, 
necessitates as a first process the artificial opening 
of the case, and the removal of the pollen while in 
an immature state. Then, at a later stage, pollen 
must be procured from the species with which the 
cross-fertilization is desired and introduced to the 
pistils in the case which had previously been 
operated on. This is an extremely difficult task, 
as the infliction of the slightest injury to the pollen 
or pistils would defeat the desired object, and when 
we bear in mind the microscopic character of the 
materials employed we can realize to some extent 
the delicacy of the experiment. But even a suc- 
cessful cross-fertilization is by no means the end 
of the task, as it may be years before a perfect seed 
combining the desired qualities is attained. 

But two brothers, Messrs. John and Robert Gar- 
ton, of Newton-le-Willows, attracted by the theory 
of the possibility of the cross-fertilization of cereals 
and grasses, and undaunted by the repeated failures 
which had overtaken laborers in this attractive 
field, began experiments in 1880. It is impossible 
not to admire the daring with which they set them- 
selves to conduct their operations on the widest 
and most complete possible basis. They not only 
examined the qualities of every known species in 
all parts of the world of the variety they set them- 
selves to improve, but also the pariahs and bo- 
hemians of the breed in whatever wild or uncul- 
tivated state they might be found. As an instance 
of the thoroughness of their investigations I may 
mention that to secure improved breeds of wheat 
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_ atrophied by generations of inbreeding. 
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they collected nearly four hundred cultivated 
varieties of wheat, including 104 Greek, 65 Italian, 
60 Indian, 45 American, 36 English, 26 French, 25 
German, 15 Hungarian and 12 Australian; and yet 
it was from an indigenous or wild wheat of South- 
ern Asia, known as Triticum spelta, which is of no 
commercial value in itself, that they secured in their 
new breeds increased strength and richness of glu- 
ten, earlier ripening, and, most remarkable perhaps 
of all, a hardness or wiriness which has practically 
banished that old defect of the ordinary varieties 
of wheat, the tendency to shed the grain in high- 
winds. To acquire such valuable properties from 
what is a weed in its native country is surely a re- 
markable instance of the rewards which await 
thorough, patient, scientific research. 

In the cultivation of new breeds of oats the inter- 
marriage of cultivated and wild varieties has re- 
sulted in some most remarkable improvements. 
Messrs. Garton discovered in China an indigenous 
weed known as the Chinese oat grass. This oat 
grass produces its minute grains without any husk, 
being covered simply by chaff, which protects the 
grain and prevents it shedding when ripe. It has 
the further characteristic, that where the cultivated 
varieties produce but two or three grains, the 
Chinese wild variant produces five or six. At- 
tracted by these qualities, the two brothers de- 
veloped them by cross-fertilization with cultivated 
varieties, and have evolved new breeds which grow 
ten to twelve grains in pendant form instead of two 
or three, and these have further the advantage of 
producing perfectly huskless grains. A further use 
was made of a wild first cousin indigenous in Eng- 
land. It is well known that the cultivated varieties 
of oats are the least hardy of all the cereals, but the 
English wild oat has all the hardiness of a weed. 
This quality of hardiness has been introduced by 
cross-fertilization into some new breeds of oats 
which have been produced and which are quite 
hardy under all conditions. 

But none of these successes are quite so interest- 
ing as those in connection with barley, for im no 
other cereal is the result of continuous inbreeding 
so obvious. The best kinds of malting barley, as 
everyone knows, have but two rows of grains, one 
on each side of the stem; but there are no fewer 
than four unfertile rows of florets on the stem be- 
tween these, and Messrs. Garton, early in their ex- 
periments, came to the conclusion that they were 
Indeed, 
this is demonstrated Leyond dispute by the fact that 
in the early stages of the growth of the ear these 
unfertile florets possess the organs of reproduction, 
but the plant is too weak to bear the fertilization of 
the entire ear. As the consequence of a marvelous 
series of experiments the complete fertility of the 
ear has been restored, and six rows instead of two of 
grains, equal to the finest malting barley, such as 
the Chevalier, have been produced. In other 
words, the produce of each ear has been trebled. 

But I have yet to relate what seems to me the 
most extraordinary and most strictly scientific 
direction in which these negotiations have been 
carried; and here necessity was in the most prac- 
tical manner the monitor. It was all very well to 
build up an increased ear of corn, but as Nature 
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had not provided an adequate support for it, a dis- 
astrous success was threatened in the shape of a 
top-heavy harvest. There was only one course 
open, and that was to build up a straw capable of 
supporting the increased ears. This, after a long 
series of difficult experiments, has been accom- 
plished. The success of these experiments has 
opened out a new era of agriculture, which is bound 
to have an immense influence on the material re- 
sources of the world in the next century. Pro- 
fessor McAlpine, botanist to the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, has declared that “the dis- 
covery of how to cross cereals and grasses was one 
of the greatest scientific discoveries of the century,” 
and his opinion is that of dozens of equally expert 
scientists. 

England must naturally desire to possess the ex- 
clusive right to Messrs. Garton’s experiments; yet 
it would appear that this country may gain the 
first benefits. The United States Department of 
Agriculture, hearing of. the experiments at New- 
ton-le-Willows, sent a special envoy to examine 
and report on them, and so struck was this gentle- 
man with what he saw that he made an offer there 
and then for the stock, and the exclusive rights to 
these results. The offer was declined, for the 
Brothers Garton are patriotic enough to desire that 
their work shall benefit their own countrymen. But 
here is the astounding reward of their patriotism. 
They have refused a large monetary offer from the 
American Government, and have offered the whole 
results of their experiments gratuitously to three 
successive ministers of agriculture for the benefit 
of the British farmer. The three ministers in ques- 
tion are Mr. Henry Chaplin, Mr. Herbert Gardner, 
and Mr. Long. The reply of each has been that 
there has been no provision at the Board of Agri- 
culture for the supervision of such experiments! In 
a word, British ministers are doing their best to 
force Messrs. Garton to sell to America what they 
are willing to present in a patriotic and friendly 
spirit to their own countrymen for nothing. 


The Romance of the Hedgerow..........+++ St Re Black and White 

Much romance is knit into the names of a thou- 
sand common wild-flowers, and the innocent bright 
eyes of them gain every way in beauty from the feel- 
ing inspired by this knowledge. Thus seen they 
become nearer to us, dearer to us—even share a 
little of our humanity if we have sentiment enough 
to feel itso. Many a mythic story relating to them 
is precious to me; but they are not all concerned 
with gods and goddesses; some bear and will al- 
ways bear the names of men and women and of 
human folks that loved them, and might, if they 
knew, take joy, where perchance they wander in 
another world of new flowers, from the thought that 
blossoms immortalizing their names among the 
lovers of such things still open daily to gladden the 
living in the old world of men. 

Take first the little Carline-thistle, whose golden 
eye set about with straw-colored rays is among the 
commonest wild plants on every wind-swept waste 
and barren down. His name of Carlina is con- 
tracted from Carolina, and there runs an ancient 
tradition that an angel appeared to Charlemagne 
when his army was sick of plague and pointed out 
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to him a cure for the scourge in shape of this com- 
mon blossom. It was used for hysteria also, and 
to this day peasants in Germany and France hang it 
up as a weather-glass, for the flowers expand in dry 
weather but shut up if moisture threatens. Oro- 
bus, the little tuberous-rooted heath pea, has also 
a military history. To-day you shall find his pink 
blossoms on wild heaths and about the fringes of 
woodlands, and he wins his name from the Greek 
“oro,” to strengthen and invigorate, and “bous,” an 
ox, being a plant yielding good food for cattle. But 
man has found him a useful ally against starvation. 
He is the Chara of Caesar’s Commentaries, the root 
of which steeped in milk went far to relieve many a 
famished legion at the siege of Dyrrachium; and 
he is also suspected to have been that Caledonian 
food which the soldiers of Valerius lived upon when 
bread was scarce. To this day in the Highlands the 
root of the heath pea is dried, chewed and held a 
great aid against both thirst and hunger. Dipsa- 
cus, the common teasle, wins his name from the 
Greek also. It signifies to be thirsty, doubtless 
from his custom of holding up little cups to each 
shower of rain. These glimmer where his rough 
connate leaves clasp the thorny stem and give him 
his other name of Venus’ Basin. The water thus 
collected is still held very useful against warts 
among country folk, and also accounted a pre- 


cious beauty-wash. Children in Essex call the 


heads of the teasle “Barber’s brushes,” and are 
wont to use them for their curls, while in silk-comb- 
ing the teasle was also much employed in time past. 
Once it was held good as an infusion against asthma 
and fever—a fact for which we must take the assur- 
ance of the ancients; but I can personally vouch 
for the statement that if held for a few minutes in 
tobacco smoke the gipsy-rose turns to a beautiful 
green. 

Nasturtium is a word the derivation of which will 
occur to few who see it. Yet there is a laugh in it 
that you may recall when next you eat watercress 
and bread-and-butter, or see the plant starring ditch 


or stream-side with its little four-leaved blossoms. 


The word is derived from “nasus torsus,” a con- 
vulsed nose—an effect supposed to be produced on 
the human eater by its acrid and pungent qualities. 
The famous old remedy of Spring juices, beloved 
by our great-grandmothers, was concocted of the 
watercress mingled with brook-lime, or scurvy 
grass, and Seville oranges. Another water-lover 
is Myosotis—Greek, “mus,” a mouse, and “otos,’”’ 
an ear; from the shape of the foliage.. Every rivu- 
let, every river’s brink is brightened by his blue eye, 
and the little plant has been an emblem of friendship 
throughout Europe for many years. Tradition says 
that two lovers, loitering beside deep waters in the 
old time, saw mouse-ear growing upon an island in 
mid-stream. The girl wanted a bunch; the man, 
with more chivalry than common-sense, plunged in, 
and, reaching the spot, plucked the flower. But 
his strength failed him on the homeward journey, 
and he could not regain the shore. With a last 
effort he flung the flowers to his mistress, cried 
“Forget-me-not!”’ and sank to rise no more. While 
deploring his fate, we may yet dare to doubt 
whether that knight would have made a very good 
husband. ° 


*q - 
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A Grizzly and a Drove Of PeccarieS........ccccccecceeccseecees New York Sun 

“IT was hunting,” said Captain Jack Harris, an 
old Indian fighter, “near the Colorado line when I 
ran across a grizzly bear with two fat cubs. The 
old bear was lying on a ledge in the shade, while 
the cubs were playing and tumbling about in the 
gully of a little dried-up stream just below her. A 
grizzly with cubs: is a mighty good thing to let 
alone, unless a man is one of a well-armed party, 
and as the bear hadn’t seen me, I was content to let 
it go at that and keep out of her way. So I turned 
and went up the side of the valley. I hadn’t gone 
but a short distance when, looking back, I saw a 
drove of about one hundred peccaries coming down 
the valley. Now, every hunter knows what it means 
to disturb peccaries. He must kill off the last one 
or he is a dead man. And the drove will keep up 
the chase until they have run down or starved out 
the man or animal they are after. The course the 
drove were taking would bring them less than a 
hundred yards below me and right past the old 
bear and her cubs, but the wind was blowing from 
the opposite direction and from the ledge on which 
she was lying the old bear couldn’t see the pec- 
caries coming. Pretty soon the drove reached the 
top of a little decline, in plain sight of the cubs, 
and came swinging down with that fast little trot 
which eats up the miles amazingly, and which they 
can keep up for hours and days, as many a reckless 
hunter has found out to his grief. The fiercest, 
strongest grizzly in America would have hurried 
to get out of the path of those pigs, but the cubs 
didn’t know enough to appreciate their danger. 
The instant they sighted the enemy, both cubs 
started for them on the run. The cubs each picked 
out a peccary and pounced on it, but, instead of 
stampeding, the peccaries simply piled over each 
other in their eagerness to have a share in tearing 
to pieces the two foolish cubs. 

When the cubs attacked the drove, the noise 
aroused the old grizzly. She hesitated just for a 
second, for, old huntress that. she was, she knew 
what it meant to tackle those peccaries. Then one 
of the cubs made a dying effort to crawl from 
under the drove toward its fierce old mother. The 
old bear saw this last struggle and started forward. 
The pigs saw her coming, and went for her on the 
run. The grizzly was an unusually large one, and, 
frenzied at the fate of her cubs, she looked the in- 
carnation of hate. Her big jaws were open, her 
eyes glaring, the bristling hair on her head and 
body was standing on end; altogether she was the 
personification of demoniac fighting ability as she 
rushed at the peccaries. For the first few seconds 
the peccaries surged over her. Then the old 
mother’s tremendous fighting ability showed itself. 
One sweep of her big right front paw cleared a 
little space in front of her, incidentally smashing in 
the head of an unlucky peccary as if it had been 
caught under a trip hammer. Then she made 
slashing blows, first with one paw then with the 
other. The mere force of the blows was enough 
to smash in a peccary’s ribs, or break his back, 
and besides this the claws at the end of the paws 


made slashing cuts four or five inches deep. I saw 
one pig dodge in between the swinging paws and 
spring right for the grizzly’s head. That was the 
end of the peccary, for the big jaws wpened and 
when they closed cut the peccary almost in two. 
It wasn’t but a few seconds before the old bear had 
things pretty well cleared up in front of her, but 
in the meantime the drove had been tearing fur 
and flesh to ribbons on her side and back. As 
soon as a space was cleared in front, the old grizzly 
changed her tactics, and, shaking off the peccaries 
as if they had been clinging insects, rose up on 
her hind legs. She had a peccary in her paws as 
she went up, but after one squeeze it was a dead 
peccary. Then the grizzly dropped down on her 
four paws again, gave a bound, was clear of her 
enemies, and started off on a clumsy but rapid gal- 
lop for the place where her cubs had met their 
deaths. I thought the old bear was trying to 
escape, and, while I haven’t much love for 
grizzlies, I wished the old lady good luck because 
of the plucky fight she had put up. But I mis- 
understood the workings of her mind. Love for 
her cubs had first led her to fight, and it was a 
lingering hope that she might in some way aid her 
offsprings that caused her desperate attempt to 
shake herself free from the drove. Up the little 
hill she galloped until she reached the place where 
the cubs had met their fate. Only splashes of 
blood and little bits of fur and flesh were left of 
the fat cubs. The grizzly knew that the scattered 
bits of fur were the remains of her pets, and pay- 
ing no attention to the fast following peccaries 
nosed about and smelt of the pieces. Then she 
felt that her last hope was gone, and giving a 
growl, which was a good deal of a groan, again 
faced the foe. As the drove approached the bear 
rose upon her hind feet, and then, as the line of 
vicious pigs reached her, dropped down. She 
caught a peccary under each of her front paws as 
she fell and grabbed another in her big jaws. The 
grizzly wasn’t idle for the tenth of a second, but 
swung her big front paws right and left, and, grab- 
bing the peccaries, shook them as a dog does a rat 
and tossed them over the heads of the drove to lie 
twisting and dying on the outskirts of the big 
fight. Suddenly three or four big peccaries hap- 
pened to spring at the grizzly from the same side 
at the same instant. The old fighter was evidently 
weakened by loss of blood, for she staggered and 
fell over. The enémy thought she was done for, 
and in they rushed. They didn’t appreciate the 
staying powers of the bear. Two or three were 
gathered in a deadly hug in her front paws, her 
hind legs ripped open their skins as if tearing 
gloves, and her jaws went through skin, flesh and 
bone whenever she fastened them on one of her 
enemies. The grizzly was making a desperate 
rally, and while on her back seemed better able to 
bring into play her superb fighting qualities. All 
I could see for the next few seconds was a con- 
fused mass of grunting, raging peccaries, with 
glimpses underneath of a fighting bundle of blood- 
stained brown fur, with teeth and claws working at 
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their utmost capacity. Peccary after peccary 
rolled out of the fight. There was a last heave, 
the struggling mass began to part, and the big 
grizzly, one mass of blood and dirt and wounds, 
struggled to her feet, disposed of two or three of 
the more pertinacious of her enemies by slashing 
blows with her front paws, and for the second time 
in the fight was free. 

“Old hunters say that it seems as if an angry 
grizzly will fight after it is dead, and this bear had 
been in a state of frenzy since she smelled the bits 
of fur which had once been her cubs. The pec- 
caries were apparently doubtful whether to con- 
tinue the fight, but the grizzly settled the matter 
by making a charge on the drove. Both sides 
went at it afresh. The grizzly had a little better of 
the charge, crushing the peccaries beneath her 
paws, and trying hard to fight her way through 
the drove. They piled on her, however, and 
forced her down. Over on her back rolled the 
grizzly, fighting desperately; again she swept 
herself clear of her enemies and rose to her feet. 
One eye had been torn out in the last struggle, 
but, blinded and staggering, the old bear was 
still eager. An old tusker of a peccary charged 
and was caught by the big paws, while the blinded 
bear tore at his entrails with her teeth. Then the 
drove came in for the last charge, and, still striking 
and biting, the grizzly was overborne. The tusks 
and teeth of the peccaries tore her on all sides as 
she went down. She made one last effort, swept 
a paw around, throwing a dying peccary out- 
side the circle of her foes, and then rolled over 
on her side dead. After the drove had gone I 
counted the bodies of over fifty peccaries on the 
ground.” : 


A Stwange Foster-Mother........ Lewis Stevens....... Everybody's Magazine 

A cat and five kittens were found one morning 
comfortably ensconced in the hayloft of a stable at 
Blockenhurst. They were not wanted there, and 
so the stable man removed the family to a crib in 
a stall where a broody but persistent hen had been 
for many days) sitting upon some china eggs. 
Before long sounds of a struggle were heard, and 
the cat left her little ones with a good deal of haste. 
On investigating, the stable ‘man found to his 
astonishment that the hen had driven out the cat 
and taken her place as foster-mother of the kittens, 
nor would she permit the cat to return. She cooed 
to the kittens and did her best to amuse them; 
when they became restless, she exercised maternal 
authority in keeping them well within bounds. 
Sometimes, while attending to one side of her nest, 
a kitten would stray from the others. But the 
foster-mother was not to be evaded. She would at 
once leave her place and search till she found the 
truant, and persuaded it by pushing and other 
means to return to the nest. 
necessary that the cat should be allowed to ap- 
proach her offspring from time to time, in order to 
feed them. The hen had then to be forcibly re- 
moved and the door barred against her. No 
sooner was it opened than the hen would drive out 
the cat and resume her place as head of the house- 
hold. At night she spread her wings over the little 
‘animals just as thoueh they were chickens, and 
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certainly they seemed to like the cozy warmth oi 
their feathered quilt. 





a iinciceserecwsiesanenssetunumsebecseemenneed London Spectator 


There are not more than thirty decoys remain- 
ing in England, and in these we may assume that 
there are not more than the same number of trained 
decoymen’s dogs. Consequently, of the animals 
brought up to this once flourishing business, this 
country does not possess more than enough to 
supply the ordinary demand for pets in the families 
of a suburban street. The work which the dog has 
to do has often been described in books of sport. 
He appears from behind the screens at the mouth 
of the little canal or “pipe” leading from the main 
pool on which the ducks alight, and runs up along 
the side of the pipe, jumping in and out from behind 
the screens. The ducks swim after him, “attracted 
by curiosity,” as the authorities on wildfowling say, 
and the dog, well trained by his master, leads the 
dance up the pipe until the birds are driven under 
the netting. An article in Country Life of Novem- 
ber 4, describing one of the two last of the York- 
shire duck decoys, suggests a more probable 
explanation of this use of the dog, and of the odd 
attraction which its appearance has for the ducks. 
This particular decoy has preserved apparently a 
very primitive tradition of decoy dog training. 
Before being sent out to show itself to the ducks 
and to pop in and out from between the screens, 
the dog is dressed up like a fox. It is fitted with a 
fox’s skin and a fox’s brush, and then, arrayed as 
the arch-enemy of all ducks since the Creation, it 
appears at the mouth of the pipe, and the ducks 
follow it as gaily as the rats did the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. It is usual, by tradition, to use red or 
liver-colored dogs for this work. But the use and 
practice of the Yorkshire decoy shows its origin. 
It is well known that birds of many kinds which 
can fly will always ““mob” a fox, and plovers will 
often “mob” a red dog by mistake. But for ducks 
the fox’s presence has a perfect fascination. They 
cannot help watching it when in sight, and when 
it is moving away, as the supposed fox does, up 
the pipe, they swim after it to see where it is going 
and that it does not steal a march on them. 

The knowledge that birds instinctively join other 
birds of the same kind led to the use of the whole 
race of “call birds”.employed by bird-catchers and 
fowlers. Their aid is invoked successfully even by 
amateurs in the every-day business of pigeon- 
keeping. Ifa stray pigeon visits a house it gener- 
ally perches on some part of the roof, whence it 
takes a survey of the garden, dogs and other pig- 
eons there. If a little corn is scattered on_a win- 
dow-sill where the latter are used to be fed, and one 
of the home birds is thrown up on to the roof, it is 
certain to fly down again to the food, and with it 
comes the visitor, who cannot endure to be left 
alone. If a hawk or falcon is lost, or refuses to 
come down from a tree, the loosing of another hawk 
will often bring it again to the lure. Hawks and 
crows, as well as many small birds, seem to enter- 
tain a curious spite against any of their tribe which 
seem to be in difficulties. If one is taken and 
pegged down on its back with its feet upwards 
another bird of the same species is almost certain 














to descend upon it and attack it. This is possible 
because it imagines that the other bird is offering 
battle, for if a crow, hawk, or owl is fighting on 
the ground, it generally throws itself on its back, 
so as to present its most easily defended side to the 
foe. It is the means taken by the prisoners in Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s story of the Hindoo colony of 
the living dead to catch crows for food, and is prac- 
tised in England to-day by people who wish to 
catch kestrels. The bird fastened to the ground 
instantly grips the other with its claws, partly to 
defend itself, and partly, perhaps, to obtain a pur- 
chase by which it may raise itself from the ground 
to which it adheres in some way quite incompre- 
hensible to its experience. Parrots are taken in this 
way in Australia, and there is very little doubt that 
if a tame eagle were used as a decoy and “pegged 
out,” without hurting it, on its back on the eagle- 
haunted hills of Spain, others could be caught. 

On the cattle ranches of the great West one of 
the great difficulties of the cowboys is to induce the 
animals to enter the train quietly. They can be 
rounded up and driven to the siding by the ordi- 
nary manceuvres of the profession, but to induce a 
mob of obstinate bullocks and cows to “entrain” 
themselves quietly is so difficult that it is not yet 
understood even in Ireland, and the question has 
caused a good deal of correspondence in the papers 
devoted to the great livestock industry of the island. 
In Texas they manage this by the use of a trained 
decoy. Bullocks are there called “bogeys” for 
some unexplained reason, and the “decoy bogey” 
is as necessary at a station as a station master. It 
leads each lot of cattle into the small “loading pen” 
next the truck which is to be filled, and having 
taken them in, backs out, stern foremost, at the 
word of command, when down goes the slip rail 
and the “lot” are driven on board. 

It may be that the most intelligent and astonish- 
ing of all animal collaborators with man in the work 
of reducing their kind to be his servants are now 
as rare as the decoymen’s dogs in England. So 
little has been heard of the old system lately that it 
is quite possible that it is no longer in use in India, 
and that keddah work has entirely taken its place. 
We allude to the method of capturing single wild 
male elephants by means of trained female decoys. 
The wild elephants are not necessarily savage or 
outcasts, but were usually pursued when away from 
the herd. The decoys carried coils of rope attached 
to their necks. Their owners rode them till near 
the scene of action, and they were used whether by 
day or night. Night was preferred, for the wild 
elephant was less suspicious, and was easily found 
by the noise he. made when feeding, and by the 
sound of his striking of the grass which he pulled 
up against his forelegs to get rid of the earth which 
clung to it. If discovered by day the tame animals 
slipped their riders at some distance, and then fed 
up to the wild one until they could approach and 
caress him. Then they “kept him in tow” while 
the noosers slipped up and got the rope fastened to 
the decoy’s neck round the leg of the wild one, 
the decoy actually assisting in the operation. 
Something of the kind is done with-the half-wild 
elephants of the King of Siam when these are 
driven up for their annual inspection at Ayuthia. 
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It may be asked what is the inducement of animals 
in captivity to take a conscious share in reducing 
others of their species to the same condition. To 
us it suggests an act of treachery, or at least of ser- 
vile submission. The answer is, first, that animals 
in captivity, as long as they are given employment, 
do not, as a rule, think themselves unhappy, or dis- 
like their position. On the contrary, they are 
proud of their association with man, and prefer his 
company almost invariably to that of their own 
kind. Even domestic pigeons, when made pets oi, 
will remain with their owners in preference to go- 
ing with their kind. The more intelligent animals 
become eager to serve, and proud of their power to 
be useful. Like the negro in Peter Simple, who 
hands a stick to the sailor, remarking that it will 
do to “keep off de oder dam nigger,” they are 
pleased to bring others of their race into line with 
themselves, and take a pride and interest in work- 
ing to that end. 





BD POE inant statins ccnnscssneresentiesestiaweseensd Brooklyn Eagle 

On a Florida ostrich farm, one of the birds acts 
as watchman. This ostrich, who has been dubbed 
Napoleon, patrols the camp, giving at intervals a 
cry which may be said to mean “AIl’s well.” If 
anything alarms him he at once communicates it 
to his companions by a series of yells as he ad- 
vances to the attack. Napoleon stands nearly ten 
feet high and weighs over four hundred pounds. 
He is a savage bird of unusual intelligence. At 
night he is unusually ferocious, and often his 
keeper is obliged to stand off. To see the keeper 
force Napoleon back to his pen in the morning, 
with a large fork, is one of the sights of the ostrich 
farm. The enormous bird screeches with rage and 
strikes out with his feet, but all the while slowly 
giving way. One night the farm hands were 
awakened by the roars of Napoleon and the 
agonizing shrieks of a human being. Rushing to 
the pens, they saw the ostrich chasing a negro. 
The negro made an effort to get over the fence, 
when the bird struck him a glancing blow on the 
thigh, which ripped it open and exposed the bone. 
For a time it was thought the poor pheasant thief 
would bleed to death. The fame of this episode 
has naturally caused the pheasants’ quarters to be 
shunned by other depredators. 





Mimicry of the Kelp Fish and Some Crabs. .C. F. Holder. Scientific American 

The kelp beds which surround the islands of 
Southern California have an interesting fauna of 
their own of which the kelp fish may be considered 
the most remarkable member. I first observed the 
fish when drifting over the kelp beds in eight or 
ten feet of water. The largest specimen observed 
at Santa Catalina was a foot in length. The body 
was slender, the head pointed, eyes prominent. 
Along the back was a continuous frill, formed by a 
long dorsal, while opposite, the anal fin was an 
equally effective ornament. The fishes varied much 
in color. One observed was amber; others were 
orange or a vivid green, while others. again were 
olive hued and some dark green above and below 
yellow and green combined. The fish was mar- 
velously like the kelp leaves that afforded it pro- 
tection. Its shape corresponded to that of the 
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smaller leaves of macrocystis, the dorsal and anal 
fins giving it the ruffled appearance that is a fea- 
ture of these leaves. A number of specimens were 
placed in the tanks of the Zodlogical Station for 
observation. When placed in a tank by itself, a fish 
would at once manifest uneasiness, swimming 
about, rubbing its tender lips and whipping its tail 
against the glass. Some fishes were so alarmed 
that they repeatedly leaped from the tank. I there- 
fore prepared a tank, imitating as nearly as pos- 
sible the natural surroundings of the fish. The 
bottom was covered with a rich green ulva, while 
along the surface was suspended a branch of 
macrocystis, so that the leaves depended into the 
water. Three or four fishes were put into this 
tank; fishes which before had displayed great un- 
easiness. They at once swam to the dependent 
kelp leaves; one pushed into a coil in a leaf and 
rested its head up within a few inches of the sur- 
face; another in a few moments hung head down- 
ward; a third poised with head upward, becoming 
so remarkable a mimic of the hanging leaves in 
shape and color that it was indistinguishable. The 
fishes made no effort to escape from this tank. 
Another interesting inhabitant of the kelp beds 
is a crab so exactly the color of the kelp—a rich 
olive green—that it is never noticed unless it hap- 
pens that when the observer is looking at it the 
olive-hued legs are lifted slowly one by one. 
Usually the crab clings to the under side of 'the 
kelp in the deep tangles, but it is sometimes driven 
up by enemies, and can be seen climbing over the 
surface of the leaf. One of these kelp crabs, when 
taken from its native element and placed in a tank 
without kelp, immediately displayed uneasiness 
and attempted to escape. When the kelp was in- 
troduced it crawled upon it, and to one who had 
not seen it move it was lost. Other crabs afford 
many remarkable examples of mimicry. One is so 
perfect in its imitation of a rough stone that it is 
almost impossible to detect it. When alarmed it 
draws in its legs and appears an inanimate rock. 
I kept several deep-sea spider crabs in a tank for 
several months. They were dredged in water 
2zbout 800 feet deep, where, presumably, it was 
dark, and such an animal would hardly be seen. 
When one was taken from the net, it was ap- 
parently lifeless, and of a peculiar brown color, 
perfectly clean, not a suspicion of weed being 
attached to its shell. When placed in a tank in a 
bright light it rarely moved, and resembled a rock; 
even when moving, its legs turned so slowly that it 
could scarcely be termed locomotion. Yet this 
type of sluggish life had sufficient intelligence to 
recognize that it was a conspicuous object and 
might possibly become the victim of some pred- 
atory fish, so it began to add seaweed to its back, 
after the manner of many of its shoal-water allies. 
But this was done in a very singular way; the 
weed was plucked, then passed to the mouth, and 
finally attached, not to the back, but to the point 
of the shell above the mouth, so that they fell over 
the latter like a fantastic umbrella or gorgeous 
plume, really making the crab more conspicuous, 
except when it threw itself back, as it did when it 
was startled, when the plume of seaweed would 
point nearly upward, and the crab would become 
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a rock, with a tuft of weed growing on it, well cal- 
culated to deceive the most observing enemy. 





Animal Chivatry,........ Woods Hutchinson,......... Contemporary Review 

As a rule, no dog of size or courage will con- 
descend to attack a smaller or obviously weaker 
dog, unless the remarks and actions of the latter 
become insulting beyond endurance. The little dog 
realizes this. So that it may almost be taken as a 
general rule that the smaller the dog the more 
quarrelsome and abusive he is. The attitude of 
dogs and other domestic animals towards the babies 
or children of the family to which they belong, and 
which they probably regard as adopted into their 
own family circle, is a familiar illustration of this 
same feeling. This sense of obligation to interfere ac- 
tively on behalf of the younger or weaker members 
of their species is widely spread throughout the 
animal kingdom. In attempting to capture young 
pigs, which haveescaped from their pen,and are run- 
ning at large among the herd of perhaps fifty or 
sixty full-grown hogs, it is necessary to be most 
circumspect in your method of picking up a young- 
ster, for if once his shrill little squeal of distress is 
raised you will, have the entire herd down on you at 
once, bristles up, tusks gnashing,and fierce, barking 
war-cry ringing. Cattle have the same suscepti- 
bility to the cry of a frightened calf, especially in 
their half-wild condition, up on the ranges. To 
startle suddenly a young calf from its nest in the 
long grass or the sage bush upon the plains is one 
of the riskiest experiences that can fall to your lot. 
Among our bird cousins the response to this cry 
is almost equally prompt. By far the most effective 
means of bringing birds about you for the purpose 
of cultivating their acquaintance, after you have 
settled yourself, field-glass in hand, with your back 
against a tree-trunk, is to place your lips to the 
back of your hand in the kissing position and suck 
in the air vigorously while keeping them firmly 
pressed, this giving: rise to a half-squeaking, half- 
whistling sound that closely resembles the cry of a 
young bird in distress. It is astonishing how 
quickly this will sometimes cause an apparently de- 
serted thicket to become fairly alive with birds, all 
in a state of anxious excitement. 

No self-respecting dog will bite a female, except 
in the extremest need of self-defense; though the 
female, as a rule, has no scruple whatever about 
punishing, to the full extent of her power, any in- 
dividual of the opposite sex that happens to be in- 
ferior to her in size or strength. So strong is this 
unwillingness to strike a female that few male 
hounds will attack a she-wolf or even follow her 
trail. Something of the same deference to the 
gentler sex may be seen among horses. Although 
a horse will promptly attack any other horse which 
may interefere with him, either in the field or in har- 
ness, he will very seldom attack a mare. Farm 
horses, which cannot be worked alongside of any 
other horse on account of their savage tempers, 
may be safely yoked in double harness with a mare. 
Mares, on the other hand, will attack their own or 
the opposite sex without the slightest hesitation 
whenever they “feel dispoged,” yet I have never 
seen serious or retaliatory resistance offered by the 
latter. 
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Smuggling Into Paris. .......... V. Gribayedoff........++ Pearson's Magazine 

The octroi is a sore point with many Parisians, 
and the man who can successfully escape its exac- 
tions is generally considered a hero among his fel- 
lows. For years and years the game has gone on 
between octroi officer and smuggler of high and 
low degree, and at this day, as a result, there exists 
in the building, Place de I’Hotel de Ville, a perfect 
museum of queer receptacles and contrivances, such 
as boxes with secret compartments, tin cans with 
false bottoms, hollow harness, and so on, all of 
which were intended to deceive the lynx-eyed guar- 
dians at the “barriére.” Interesting as is this col- 
lection of itself, more still are the explanations and 
anecdotes connected therewith. It was from an 
old retired employee of the service that I learned 
some of the details which are given here—an old 
fellow with a white mustache and goatee, looking 
very much like a marshal of the Second Empire, 
whose very perceptible limp is due to his having 
jumped into the fortification ditches one night many 
years ago while in pursuit of a band of tobacco 
smugglers. 

The octroi tax on alcohol being particularly 
high, some 2} francs per litre, this product has 
ever formed the staple article on the smuggler’s list. 
A sample alcohol smuggling story is the following 
one: Not so very many years back an anonymous 
letter was received by the octroi authorities, warn- 
ing them of an incredibly audacious plan to cheat 
the city government of its revenue. According to 
the writer a coach had been specially constructed 
for the purpose of concealing the liquid in great 
quantities. Every conceivable cubic inch of space 
had been utilized, from the hollow seat in the in- 
terior to the horse collars. Even the shafts, the 
axle-trees and the spokes of the wheels were hol- 
low, and contained their quota of the contraband 
article. But even this was not the most extraordi- 
nary part of the story. The anonymous author added 
that the vehicle had the general appearance of a 
“voiture de noce,” or wedding carriage, with white 
satin linings and cushions, and that on the day of 
its passage through the particular “barriére” it 
would be occupied in all probability by a make- 
believe bride and groom. 

The officials of the department, though suspect- 
ing a hoax, remained nevertheless on the “qui vive,” 
and, surely enough, on the day announced, there ap- 
peared at the “barriére’” a handsome wedding 
coach drawn by a pair of dashing bays. In the in- 
terior sat a pretty maiden in a white dress with 
orange blossoms, a young man in a frock coat and 


an elderly dame. Furtively, the officials approached ° 


the vehicle and commenced an investigation, much 
to the surprise and consternation of the occupants, 
for, as it soon transpired, the anonymous letter 
writer had told the truth. The bride even fainted 
outright, but this did not help matters, and before 
long the officials had succeeded in finding the hid- 
den taps, and securing 220 litres of alcohol, the duty 
on which would have aggregated nearly 600 francs. 

The scheme of the smugglers, it appears, was to 
pass the same quantity in the same manner through 


each one of the octroi stations of the fortifications, 
after which the whole performance would have 
been gone over again by another bridal couple. But, 
as we have seen, the scheme, unfortunately for its 
ingenious and enterprising originator, was not des- 
tined to succeed; and besides losing his first ship- 
ment of goods, and having his carriage confiscated, 
he passed a few dreary weeks in the prison of 
Mazas, recently demolished. 

Here is another anecdote of the same kind, 
equally edifying. The officials at one of the smaller 
city gates had become accustomed to the regular 
appearance at nightfall of a handsome brougham, 
containing two distinguished-looking individuals, 
one of whom, apparently an invalid, always re- 
mained nestled in the folds of a heavy fur mantle. 
Night after night the carriage passed through the 
“barriére” and no questions were asked, for why 
should such elegant gentlemen be disturbed? But 
one evening, as luck will have it, one of the horses 
slips and falls. Quickly all the officials rush for- 
ward to give a helping hand. One of the occupants 
also steps out. All unite to help the prostrate 
beast. Suddenly an official observes the second oc- 
cupant in the coach and exclaims: “‘Allons, mon- 
sieur!’ why don’t you get down also? It will make 
things easier.” 

But there comes no reply, and for a good reason, 
too. The gentleman addressed is made of zinc, and 
hollow at that, with a capacity of a hundred litres of 
alcohol ! 

The contraband dummy has been employed in 
another form—witness the recent capture by an 
octroi official of an india-rubber man, also brim full 
of alcohol. This lay figure was made to resemble 
a day laborer. It was life-size, and dressed in a 
blouse and the ordinary black alpaca cap. At dusk 
its two owners, similarly attired, each taking one 
arm, approached the Porte des Ternes. To the 
casual observer it looked as if two workingmen 
were leading a drunken companion home. But the 
experienced eye of the octroi official detected the 
fraud at a glance, and he made a bee-line for the 
trio. Seeing themselves discovered, the two smug- 
glers dropped the dummy and ran off like hares. 
Their counterfeit companion, with his 150 litres ca- 
pacity, fell an easy prey to the rigor of the law. 

Inasmuch as almost every article of everyday use 
or luxury, including such ordinary edibles as meat 
and vegetables, are subject to octroi duties, the of- 
ficials at the “barriére” may be said to have their 
hands full, keeping track of the procession. 





An X-Ray Delusion........ Gustave Michaud, D.8c ....... Scientific American 

A Boston firm sells, under the name “X-Ray 
camera,” an apparatus which apparently enables an 
object to be seen through any opaque substance. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the X-rays have 
nothing whatever to do with the phenomenon, 
which is really produced by a set of four hidden mir- 
rors, that conduct the light around the opaque ob- 
ject. I have recently devised and constructed a little 
apparatus, which is just as deceitful as the “X-Ray 
camera,” but which is more readily made and gives 
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results by far more astonishing for spectators who 
have not been told the secret of its construction. 
It apparently reproduces instantaneously and neatly 
the interior of the human body, giving to every or- 
gan its natural color. The whole operation is per- 
formed under the eyes of the bewildered sitter, who 
watches the X-rays in what seems to be the act of 
drawing and painting before his eyes his vital 
organs. The apparatus looks like the objective tube 
of a camera, with the plate on which the image is to 
be produced in full sight of every one. The appara- 
tus is placed opposite the person whose viscera are 
to be photographed, and to heighten the effect a 
lamp may be solemnly placed behind the sitter. The 
operator invites every one to look at the white sheet 
of paper and presses the rubber bulb of the shutter. 
A colored image appears instantaneously on the 
paper. The lungs are ofa bright red color, the heart 
is darker, the veins are blue, the stomach and intes- 
tines are of a greenish tint; other parts of the body 
paint themselves in black on the white paper. This 
sudden apparition generally startles the sitter; but 
a few remarks on the healthy looks of his lungs 
will place him at his ease. The photograph is taken 
out of the apparatus and passed among the 
spectators. 

Two distinct parts of the apparatus co-operate in 
the production of that X-ray trick; namely, the 
sheet of paper and the objective tube. Before the 
experiment, the sheet of paper is treated as follows: 
It is pinned over any anatomical drawing showing 
the position of the principal thoracic and abdomi- 
nal organs. If the sheet of paper is not too thick, 
the drawing can be seen through it. The space oc- 
cupied by the lungs is then painted with a diluted 
solution of sulfocyanide of potassium. A more con- 
centrated solution of the same salt is used to fill the 
space outlined by the heart and principal arteries. 
A few big veins are painted with a solution of ferro- 
cyanide of potassium. A more diluted solution of 
the same salt is used for the stomach and a few in- 
testinal folds. The rest of the body is uniformly 
painted with a concentrated solution of tannin. The 
whole operation need not take more than five min- 
utes. When the paper is dry, the drawing is abso- 
lutely invisible, for all the above named solutions 
are colorless. The sheet of paper is now ready for 
use in the apparatus. The objective tube does not 
contain any lens, but merely a small atomizer filled 
with a solution of ferric chloride. When pressed the 
rubber bulb sends air, not as every spectator be- 
lieves, into a pneumatic shutter, but into the 
atomizer. As a result a fine and invisible spray of 
the perchloride of iron solution reaches for a mo- 
ment the sheet of paper. What follows is easily un- 
derstood by every student of analytical chemistry. 
The reactions between ferric salts on one side, sulfo- 
cyanide of potassium, ferrocyanide of potassium and 
tannin on the other side, are among the most sensi- 
tive of analytical tests, owing to the extraordinary 
intensity of the red, blue and black colors which 
originate in these reactions. Hence the instantane- 
ous production of the colored picture. 





The Real Jean Valjean... Trans. from The Paris Figare for the New York Sun . 


M. Moreau-Christophe, the Inspector of Prisons 
under the Second Empire, knew the man who 
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served as the prototype of Jean Valjean, and whose 
story haunted the brain of Victor Hugo and in- 
spired his famous Miserables. M. Moreau-Chris- 
tophe had a passion for reforming convicts. He 
gathered many confessions, and knew many strange 
secrets. The following story of the convict Urbain 
Lemelle is taken from his notes: 

“Urbain Lemelle, like Jean Valjean, was the 
abandoned child of a drunken father. When he 
was only eight years old he went from farm to farm 
to offer for a piece of bread the work that his little 
hands could do. He was first taken in hand by a 
kind-hearted peasant named Brisset, who kept him 
minding cows for three years. Then he was em- 
ployed by two rieighboring farmers, who sent him 
to tend sheep for three years more. Urbain tired 
of the life of a shepherd and determined to become 
a sailor when he reached the age of fourteen. He 
began as cabin boy in a river boat from Angers, 
whose captain generally spoke to him with the end 
of a rope. Three years passed in this way, during 
which Urbain’s only consolation was in his friend- 
ship for the son of the captain, a young man named 
Gervais, who was no less badly treated than himself. 
This friendship was unfortunate for Urbain. One 
winter’s day, when the waters of the Loire were 
frozen and navigation was suspended, Gervais pro- 
posed to Urbain to take away the money that was 
in the safe of the boat for the pay of the hands. 
“Then,” said he, “we will go to Nantes, where we 
will become real sailors.” 

“But that is robbery you propose to me,’ 
Urbain. 

“Robbery? Nonsense!” replied Gervais. ““Doesn’t 
my father owe you 80 francs? Well, you can pay 
yourself the 80 francs out of the sack, and then you 
will be square.” 

An hour afterward the money was no longer on 
board the boat. Gervais had taken it away, and Ur- 
bain had hid it in the trunk of a willow tree. Next 
day the imprint of his feet upon the snow led to the 
tree, where the treasure was found. Urbain was ar- 
rested, and, the lock of the safe having been broken, 
he was condemned to seven years’ penal servitude. 
He was then only seventeen. During his seven 
years’ imprisonment Urbain was resigned, indus- 
trious, religious and exemplary in his conduct. 
When he left the penitentiary, where he had lost 
seven years, he thought he had nothing to do but 
to return to Angers purified completely. It was at 
Angers that he committed his crime, and he wanted 
to prove that he was reformed. This hope was dis- 
sipated. The fact that he was an ex-convict closed 
all doors and all hearts to him. He found it ex- 
tremely difficult to get work, and when by chance 
he did procure some arduous employment, the other 
workmen refused to associate with him. He was 
condemned to idleness, beggary and theft. 

One Sunday, while roaming through the country, 
he stopped, fatigued, to rest himself in a field where 
there were some horses at liberty. He thought of the 
sea that was only thirty leagues from him, and of 
America, that new world where he expected: to live 
as an honest workingman. The idea turned his 


’ 


said 


head. He jumped like a madman upon one of the 
horses and started the animal along the road, with- 
out a saddle or bridle. 


He set out in the evening 














and arrived at the break of day at Ingrandes. Near- 
ing that place on the edge of the road there was a 
prairie. There he turned loose the horse and en- 
tered the town. An unknown person turning a horse 
loose was suspected. He was followed, arrested and 
brought before the Mayor. He gave his name with- 
out hesitation, but while they were discussing his 
case he managed to escape. He reached Nantes and 
tried to ship with some captain on a long voyage; 
but to embark, it was necesary to have papers, and 
Urbain didn’t have them. For some time he wan- 
dered along the quays almost on the verge of 
suicide, when a big hand touched his shoulder, the 
hand of a boatman of Angers, who recognized him. 
The boatman wanted help, so Urbain went with him 
to Angers. He Had hardly arrived before he was 
arrested and put in prison on the complaint of steal- 
ing a horse. Now, it happened that the honest 
peasant Brisset was the owner of the horse in ques- 
tion. He testified before the court that his horse 
came back to him, and that Urbain was too honest 
a fellow to want to steal it. But he pleaded for him 
in vain. The unfortunate young man was con- 
victed a second time by the Assizes Court of Maine- 
et-Loire to twelve years’ penal servitude. At Brest 
he served his time just as he did formerly at Toulon. 
In prison his conduct was irreproachable, but after 
four years of tortures inflicted upon him in that 
dreadful place, he escaped. Where was he to go? 
Paris was the only place that could hide him from 
the police. He went there without encountering 
any difficulties, and the very next day after his ar- 
rival he was on the Place de Greve among the labor- 
ing men. There he was taxen by a building con- 
tractor, with whom he remained for three years, 
whose regrets followed him to the establishment of 
M. Masse, a dry goods manufacturer, where he re- 
ceived better wages. For four years M. Masse kept 
him and entrusted to his hands large sums of 
money, which Urbain always handled with zeal and 
intelligence and perfect honesty. He commenced 
to prosper, and married an honest working girl. 
Happy in the thought that at last he was loved and 
respected, he lived with her for seven years. One 
Sunday, while he was walking in the suburbs with 
his wife, he met a policeman who was a former con- 
vict, who knew him at Brest. This policeman ar- 
rested him. Urbain was brought to Bicetre, and 
from there was taken to Brest to finish the eight 
years of penal servitude that he had still to serve, in 
addition to the supplementary years for the crime of 
escaping. 

It was during the few months of his detention at 
Bicetre, in 1833, that Moreau-Christophe knew Ur- 
bain and learned his story. M. Moreau-Christophe 
obtained for him the favor of exemption from the 
first chain gang, on leaving Bicetre for Brest, and a 
few months later he brought the case to the atten- 
tion of the King, who pardoned the man imme- 
diately. He lived to a great old age. He was the 
best of husbands, and wished to be the best of 
fathers, but that joy was denied him. He consoled 
himself, nevertheless, by making pets of all the chil- 
dren in the place where he lived, and he amused 
them often by telling them stories of brigands. 
Heaven only knows what queer stories he must 
have learned during his ten years in the Bagne! 
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D0 GPa 6 IR ve ins 0inssessnenieceseseetetenssésocuanen’ d. F. Briilen* 
In the corridor at Windsor Castle is a clock 
which is said to have been presented to Anne Boleyn 
on her wedding morning by Henry VIil. It is 
rather over four inches square and ten inches high, 
surmounted by a figure of a lion. It was purchased 
on behalf of Queen Victoria for £110 5s. when 
Horace Walpole’s collection at Strawberry Hill was 
sold, and was then described as “a clock of silver 
gilt richly chased, engraved and ornamented with 
‘fleur-de-lys,’ little heads, etc. On the top sits a 
lion holding the arms of England, which are also 
on the sides.” The weights are of lead cased in 
copper, gilt and engraved ; on one are the initial let- 
ters of Henry and Anne and true lovers’ knots; on 
the other H. A. alone, at the top of each is “Dieu et 
mon droit”; at the bottom, “the most happy!” The 
movement at present in the case has brass wheels, a 
crown-wheel escapement and a short pendulum; 
though not modern, it is certainly later than the 
middle of the sixteenth century. A sight of the 
clock evoked from Harrison Ainsworth a reflection 
to which but few will take exception: “This love 
token of enduring affection remains the same after 
three centuries, but four years after it was given the 
object of Henry’s eternal love was sacrificed on the 
scaffold. The clock still goes! It should have 
stopped forever when Anne Boleyn died.” But 
whether by accident or design, though the weights 
are suspended below the supporting bracket, the 
mechanism is now silent, the hand moves not. There 
is no record as to the maker of this interesting relic, 
but at this time most of the “orologes” were the 
production of foreign artists, judging from the 
names quoted in State papers of the period. 





The Myth of “ Queen" Xéchitl...... Owen Wallace..... The Land of Sunshine 

In the tenth century the Toltecs, according to 
ancient Indian chroniclers, were powerful and flour- 
ishing. During the “reign” of Tecpancaltzin there 
lived in Téllan an Indian named Papantzin, who 
was an extensive cultivator of the Mexican aloe, or 
“maguey.” From the fibre of this remarkable plant 
the people made paper, rope and a coarse kind of 
cloth; while its thorns served for pins and needles, 
and its roots, when cooked, formed nutritious food. 
Its crowning virtue (or evil) was yet to be exploited 
by this same Papantzin, who discovered that its 
milk-white juice, when slightly fermented, made a 
more or less palatable beverage. He resolved to 
send some of the liquor as a present to the war-cap- 
tain; and that his beautiful daughter Xéchitl should 
be the bearer of the gift. Accordingly Xochitl, who 
was reputed to be the most lovely of Indian 
maidens, donned her finest attire, decked herself 
with flowers, and, attended by her father and her 
women, appeared before Tecpancaltzin, bearing in 
her hands a bowl of “miel de maguey” (honey of 
“maguey”). The war chief, who was young and 
ardent, was equally delighted with cup and cup- 
bearer. He privately ordered his people to seize the 
maiden and convey her to his castle on the hill of 
Palpan. He afterward made her his wife, and on 
her presenting him with a son, called the child Me- 





*From Old Clocks and Watches and Their Makers. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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canétzin, which signifies “son of ‘maguey.’” At 
the birth of the child certain signs and wonders were 
observed, and the sage Huéman was consulted as 
to their meaning. He declared, after much deliber- 
ation, that the boy would become war chief, but that 
during his reign would occur the destruction of 
Téllan. In spite of this evil augury Tecpancaltzin 
abdicated in the fifty-second year of his “reign” in 
favor of his son, in accordance with the law of the 
Toltecs. 

Mecanétzin was then forty years of age, and ex- 
tremely noble and virtuous. For nearly forty years 
he governed wisely and well, but at their expiration 
the evils prophesied by the seer began to manifest 
themselves. The war captain in his old age became 
extremely profligate, and his vassals followed his 
example. Mecanétzin had his first premonition of 
disaster when, on going one morning to his gar- 
den, he encountered there a rabbit with horns like 
a deer, and a humming-bird with enormous spurs. 
Having learned that these were certain signs of im- 
pending doom he at once inaugurated a series of 
grand fiestas and sacrifices to placate the angry 
gods, but in vain. 

The calamities commenced the following year 
with fierce hurricanes, which lasted 100 days at a 
time, destroying the harvests and laying the towns 
in ruins. Next year there was not a drop of rain, 
and the terrible heat dried up trees, plants and every 
sign of verdure. In the third year came heavy frosts, 
which destroyed as surely as did the winds; and 
the fourth brought such intense heat, alternating 
with snow and hail, that the few remaining “ma- 
gueys” and trees perished. When the plants com- 
menced to grow again great flocks of birds, locusts 
and other pests devoured them, and to add to the 
general misfortune the weevils ate all the grain in 
the storehouses. The barbarian allies of the T6l- 
tecs, seeing the plight of their once powerful neigh- 
bors, now began a war against them, which lasted 
twenty years. Then came the pest. An Indian 
wandering in the mountains found the body of a 
beautiful infant, pure white, with golden hair. He 
carried it at once to the war captain, but Mecanét- 
zin, fearing that it was another omen of evil, or- 
dered him to return it to the place where it was 
found. The body putrified and bred a pestilence, 
which spread like wildfire among the people, 900 
in every 1,000 dying of it. The “king” made a law, 
that in future every white child should be killed at 
the completion of its fifth year. 

In the meantime the enemy had advanced on 
many of the principal towns. Mecanétzin, to 
propitiate them, sent two of his chief men tc their 
camp, bearing gifts of gold, rich cloths and orna- 
ments. The barbarians were implacable, and ad- 
vanced rapidly upon his army. A bloody battle 
ensued and a portion of his troops was vanquished. 
Mecanétzin fought personally, as did his aged father 
and many women, including Xoéchitl. Mecanétzin 
retreated with his forces toward Tollan, but was re- 
peatedly overtaken by the enemy. His old father 
was killed, and his mother, Xéchitl, fell bravely de- 
fending herself to the last. Mecanétzin escaped, and 
concealed himself in a cave. He later placed him- 


self again at the head of his remaining warriors and 
met the barbarians in a fierce battle in which he was 
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killed and his army totally destroyed. Thus ended 
the great Tdéltec nation, whose ruin, according to 
the Texcocan “historian” Ixtlilxdchitl, may be di- 
rectly attributed to the beautiful but unfortunate 
Xoéchitl, and the introduction of “pulque.” The 
Indians of Mexico still cling to this seductive 
drink. 


The Lord Mayor of London,,.........+. Amyas Clifford.......0++++ Good Words 

The office of Lord Mayor is hedged about with 
the most elaborate formalities. He has gowns of 
scarlet, violet and black for various occasions, and 
a train bearer. The Lady Mayoress is attended by 
maids of honor; her train is borne by pages in cos- 
tume. In the city his lordship takes precedence im- 
mediately after the sovereign. When Her Majesty 
visits the city the Lord Mayor meets her at Temple 
Bar and hands to her the sword of State, which she 
returns to him. This quaint feudal ceremony was 
strictly observed at the jubilee of 1897. His lord- 
ship has the choice of four swords—the sword of 
State for supreme occasions; the Pearl sword for 
ceremonial functions, and the Black sword, borne 
on the death of a member of the: royal family, and 
when attending funeral services. The fourth sword 
is hung above the Lord Mayor’s chair at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court. There are other emblems of 
office ; the diamond sceptre, the seal, the purse, the 
mace. They play an important part at the swear- 
ing-in of the Lord Mayor-elect. The City Cham- 
berlain, with three obeisances, presents the sceptre 
to the retiring Lord Mayor. He in his turn de- 
livers it to his successor, who lays it on the table in 
front of him. The Chamberlain retires with three 
more reverences, to return with the seal—and three 
reverences more. The purse is similarly presented. 
Further genuflexions follow from the sword- 
bearer, who renders up the sword; the mace-bearer 
also resigns the mace. The ex-Lord Mayor then 
surrenders his key of the coffer in which the seal is 
kept. There are three keys; of the other two one is 
held by the Chamberlain, the second by the chair- 
man of the Lands Committee. To unlock the cof- 
fer all three must be produced. Though this com- 
plex ceremonial may seem sadly belated, it has 
great. historic interest. It implies the sovereign 
power and authority, in ancient times, of the chief 
magistrate of the city. The sceptre, sword and 
mace are emblems of royalty. The Lord Mayor 
was a merchant prince in fact as well as by name. 
He is still, by virtue of his office, Admiral of the 
port of London—a delightfully Gilbertian appoint- 
ment—gauger of wine and oil, and other gaugable 
articles; metre of coals, grain, salt and fruit, and 
inspector of butter, hops, soap, cheese and other 
articles coming into the port of London. Needless 
to say, these duties are performed by deputy. He 
is, to mention but one or two more of his dignities, 
a governor of four hospitals, a trustee of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and a magistrate “in several places.” 
Perhaps his most curious office, next to that of Ad- 
miral of the port, is that of coroner. Here, again, 
the function is only nominally his. No troops may 
pass through the city without the Lord Mayor’s 
consent. The password of the Tower is sent to 
him. He is entitled to enter at any hour, day or 
night. 
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Aim of the National Consumers’ League...F. Kelley...Am. Jour. of Sociology 
The National Consumers’ League acts upon the 
proposition that, to constitute an effective demand 
for goods made under right conditions, there must 
be numbers of consumers sufficiently large to as- 
sure purchases steady and considerable enough 
to compensate for the expense incurred by humane 
employers. For this purpose the National Con- 
sumers’ League has established a permanent office 
in New York City, and has entered upon a sys- 
tematic work of organization of State leagues in 
addition to those of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and Illinois which were in existence 
before it, and themselves constitute it. The Na- 
tional Consumers’ League undertakes for the pres- 
ent year to investigate a single sharply defined 
branch of industry, as an experiment to determine 
the power of the purchaser when organized for a 
definite purpose. To manufacturers in that 
branch—women’s white muslin underwear—the 
National Consumers’ League offers the use of its 
label and the standard on which this rests, and 
pledges itself to advertise widely and persistently 
the humane conditions existing in the factories ap- 
proved by it. The standard adopted for the present 
embraces four requirements, viz.: That all goods 
must be manufactured by the manufacturer on his 
own premises; that all the requirements of the 
State factory law must be complied with; that no 
children under sixteen years of age shall be em- 
ployed ; that no overtime shall be worked. Itishoped 
that within a reasonable time it may be possible to 
include a requirement as to minimal wages; the 
four which have been adopted are already realized 
in the best factories which have been found in the 
branch of manufacture under consideration. 

To the producer the league offers that which he 
needs more than any other one condition of suc- 
cess—a somewhat stable body of customers. In 
Great Britain, where the co-operative movement has 
grown slowly to gigantic proportions, the pur- 
chasers by pooling their interests have been en- 
abled to employ expert buyers who can stipulate in 
advance as to conditions of manufacture as well as 
prices and qualities; and obtain in return for the 
stable demand which they represent goods pro- 
duced by manufacturers aware, in advance, of the 
wishes of this part of their purchasing public. In 
this country, in the absence of such an organiza- 
tion, supply and demand are left to regulate them- 
selves automatically, ruining in the process large 
numbers of merchants and manufacturers who 
guess unsuccessfully as to the wishes of the public, 
or fail to appeal to it by their offers addressed to its 
supposed cupidity and credulity, involving us all in 
the consumption of immense quantities of adul- 
terated goods made in the attempt to approximate 
the wishes of an unenlightened and unorganized 
body of purchasers; and driving down below the 
living point the wages of the weaker portion of the 
employees who produce and distribute the goods. 
The Consumers’ League recognizes the fact that 
this blind guessing, inferring, deducing the wishes 
of the consumer from his action in the past, while 


now almost universal in this country, is not in- 
evitable in consequence of any natural or social 
law. All factory legislation is enacted in recog- 
nition of the fact that the human relations of supply 
and demand are susceptible of beneficent modifica- 
tions ; the co-operative movement is a further wit- 
ness to the same fact; the Consumers’ League, 
latest comer in this field, aims at still another dem- 
onstration of this truth. 

Briefly stated, the aim of the National Con- 
sumers’ League is to organize an effective demand 
for goods made under right conditions. As means 
to this end it endeavors: To investigate existing 
conditions of production, and publish the results 
of its investigations; to guarantee to the public 
goods found to have been made under conditions 
satisfactory to it, by attaching to them its label; to 
appeal to the conscience of the purchaser as an off- 
set to the continual appeal of advertisers to the 
credulity and cupidity of the public; to co-operate 
with and encourage in every legitimate way those 
employers whose work is done under humane and 
enlightened conditions; to procure further legisla- 
tion for the protection of purchasers and employees ; 
to co-operate with the officials whose duty it is to 
investigate the conditions of production and dis- 
tribution, or to enforce laws and ordinances deal- 
ing with those conditions; to form organizations 
of purchasers for the purposes above set forth. 





Non-Partisan Government........ Samuel M. Jones........ Municipal Affairs 

I am sure that I cannot speak too strongly in 
condemnation of the superstition that we must 
have parties to carry on the work of the Govern- 
ment. Toa certain extent the people are quite well 
freed from it so far as the municipality is con- 
cerned, yet the bosses and the would-be bosses 
strive to keep the heresy alive in the municipality, 
the township and even the village, their argument 
being that the municipality is the base, and if an 
organization is allowed to disintegrate there, it 
will be impossible to keep it alive in the State 
and the nation. This argument and the super- 
stition so commonly believed that “we must have 
parties,” have served to keep many men in line 
as partisans who, when it is once shown them 
that this is only a cunningly devised fable cal- 
culated to deceive people in the interest of the few, 
will quickly step out on the broader plane of privi- 
lege as non-partisans and line themselves along 
with the element known as the “independent 
voter,” who for years past has been at once the 
terror of the politicians and the hope of the com- 
mon people. The hope of American municipali- 
ties to-day lies in augmenting the ranks of the in- 
dependent, or better, the non-partisan voter. From 
this time forward we shall find the noblest patriots 
in the ranks of those who dare to be free, who dare 
to own themselves, who dare to vote for principle 
and to ignore party. Political parties are a curse 
to.every department of our municipal government, 
and the prime purpose of their existence is to cap- 
ture the offices and administer every function of 
government, not in the interest of the municipality, 
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or the State, or the nation, but in the interest of 
the few managers of the party. It is through the 
evil influence of these agencies that corruption of 
every sort is carried into all departments of gov- 
ernment and held there as if by a mailed hand. 
The people have turned from one to the other of 
these agencies only to find the machine always pro- 
duced the same result. 





Compulsory Arbitration in New Zealand..... Henry D. Lioyd.....The Outlook 
The principal points of the law are, first, pro- 
cedure for voluntary arbitration, with no publicity 
and no investigation, if the parties can thus settle 
their difficulties among themselves; but if they 
cannot, the law shows its other face. If their dif- 
ferences are irreconcilable by themselves, the 
parties must arbitrate; fight they shall not. The 
compulsion of the law is three-fold: Compulsory 
publicity, compulsory reference to a disinterested 
party, and compulsory obedience to the law’s 
awards. The State has no powers to intervene in 
any dispute, even for inquiry, of its own motion. 
Those concerned sue and are sued as in other 
courts. The law was originally entitled “An Act 
to Encourage the Formation of Industrial Unions 
and Associations and to Facilitate the Settlement 
of Industrial Disputes by Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion,” and the plan of arbitration contemplates the 
organization of both employers and employees, 
separately, into associations and unions as the 
foundation of the whole structure. It is believed to 
be better for each side and for the public that the 
parties to an industrial dispute should be com- 
mittees and not mobs. Inducements are given and 
rules provided for this organization of both em- 
ployers and employees. The act cannot be invoked 
by or against any workingmen who are not or- 
ganized into a trades union, but employers may be 
sued singly; otherwisé the act could be defeated by 
the refusal of employers to form themselves into 
associations. There is a Board of Conciliation in 
each of six districts into which New Zealand is 
divided, and before these Boards industrial dis- 
putes are first tried. If a settlement is not achieved 
by the Conciliation Board, the case goes to the 
Court of Arbitration, which sits for the colony. 

On both the Boards of Conciliation and the 
Court of Arbitration employers and employees are 
represented equally by men of their own choice. 
The presiding officer of the Court of Arbitration 
is a judge of the Supreme Court of the colony. 
This procedure guarantees that throughout the en- 
tire investigation both sides shall be represented 
by men of their own class, familiar with all the cir- 
cumstances of their calling. Experts can be called 
in to represent both sides and to act as members 
of the Boards or the Court. The chairman of the 
Boards must be “impartial persons” who are “will- 
ing to act.” By making a judge of the Supreme 
Court president of the Court of Arbitration, the 
colony gives a guarantee to the disputants that the 
casting vote and the conduct of the investigation 
shall be in the hands of the best that the colony 
can give of experience, ability, dignity and disin- 
terestedness. Every precaution is taken that the 


proceedings shall be cheap, expeditious and untech- 
nical. 


The tribunals are expressly charged to 
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make their decisions in accordance with the com- 
mon sense and equity of the case, and not to frame 
their awards in a technical manner. Meanwhile the 
industry goes on. Neither employer nor employee 
is allowed to stop work during the conciliation or 
arbitration proceedings, nor to do so in order to 
evade an award. The law even reaches back of the 
time at which its intervention was invoked. At 
any time within six weeks after workingmen have 
struck or employers have locked out, the aggrieved 
party on one side or the other can go to the Ar- 
Litration Court, begin proceedings, and obtain an 
award. In this way, even if a strike or lockout had 
begun, the Court is able to stop it. The employer 
cannot get out of a dispute with his men by dis- 
charging them and putting on new men. The old 
men could go before the Arbitration Court at any 
time within six weeks and get redress. 

The Arbitration Court has shown moderation 
and good sense in using its powers, and the judges 
have done as little “legislating” as possible, either 
as regards the logic or the arithmetic of business. 
But in their decisions there can clearly be seen 
emerging some new principles of economic re- 
lation. The Court, for instance, insists, wherever 
possible, that trades unionists be given employ- 
ment before non-unionists are put to work. This 
for the reason of public policy that all interests are 
promoted by the organization of labor, and be- 
cause the trades unions by their efforts and sacri- 
fices improve rates of wages and conditions, and 
are fairly entitled to the first consideration. The 
Court has also directed that, when work grows 
slack, it shall not be given to a few, but shall be 
divided among all the men, thus keeping all em- 
ployed. It has also ordered that a preference should 
be given to residents, and that they should be 
given work before outsiders are employed. The 
Court in its award fixes an average or “mini- 
mum wage” as the rate necessary to be paid the 
ordinary worker, but it provides very carefully for 
the men who are not able to earn as much as this. 
They can still be employed at lower wages than the 
average; but for the protection of the union rate, 
it is stipulated that if any dispute arises, the rate 
of wages given such men must be submitted to the 
local Conciliation Board for approval. The Court 
has also taken pains to prescribe, even in cases 
where it gave a preference of employment to the 
members of unions, that non-unionists who were at 
work shall not be discharged. It has also, where 
members of unions have been discharged obviously 
to intimidate or destroy the union, ordered that 
they should be reinstated and damages given to 
their union. The principal opposition to the law 
came from employers, but they now see that it can 
be of as much service to them as to workingmen. 





A British Trade Association...........600++ E. J. Smith. ..ccee coeeees Forum 

There are some decidedly original features in the 
following trade combination movement, but it ‘is, 
on the whole, simple. The two cardinal principles 
are: Selling from the well-ascertained cost of pro- 
duction, and co-operating with the workpeople in 
securing a fair profit. Upon the first principle 
much has been written by others as well as by my- 
self. It is, of course, one of the chief factors in a 




















good organization. There is too much business 
done blindly. The ascertaining of the real cost of 
production seems every day to be valued less by 
manufacturers. The current selling prices seem to 
be all that manufacturers wish to know anything 
about, their ambition being to go a little below 
them. It is not what we can do, but what our 
travelers and agents tell us we must do, that forms 
the rule by which we manage our business. This 
has been brought about by many causes, the chief 
one being despair. What is the use of finding out 
that you cannot or ought not to sell an article at 
less than ten dollars when you know that the cur- 
rent price is only eight? Such is the cry of manu- 
facturers in any trade where competition is severe, 
and in which no unity exists. But what cannot be 
done without combination becomes easy with com- 
bination ; and this question of selling from cost can 
be answered only by a trade combination. Thus, 
the first thing to be done is to persuade the mem- 
bers of a trade to form an association; the next 
is to get them to form a large and representative 
committee to assist in working out the cost of pro- 
duction of every article sold by the association. 

A full description of the process cannot be given 
here. The conclusions arrived at are those which 
suit the trade as a whole, not those that would suit 
any individual member. As the benefit to a com- 
munity only can be considered, there are com- 
promises to be made, special advantages to be 
given up. In other words, instead of securing more 
trade to the ruin of some less privileged com- 
petitors, special advantages in the shape of large 
capital, and others too numerous to mention, have 
to be used for the purpose of making more profit. 
There is no restriction of enterprise, ingenuity, 
practical knowledge, or energy; nor is there any 
limit fixed on selling prices. The best quality 
may command the best prices. The only limit re- 
lates to the minimum profit, on cost, that must be 
obtained. The profit may be made as low as the 
association pleases, to suit the circumstances of a 
trade; but no one can sell without it. 

The principle supplying the necessary power is 
actual and active co-operation with the workpeople 
and a fair recognition of their rights. So long as 
there exist lack of confidence and a belief in 
separate interests we shall have our labor troubles. 
Just so soon as we are able to recognize, on the one 
side, that we should withhold nothing that can be 
justly claimed, and, on the other, that we should 
claim nothing that would be unjust, will our labor 
troubles end. Before either side can reach this 
position, mutual confidence must be established. 
Manufacturers would not fight trades unions were 
they not convinced that the unions ask more than 
they ought to have; trades unions would not fight 
manufacturers if they knew that they were asking 
for the impossible. But how are the trades unions 
to know what is possible? And on what fair lines 
do manufacturers argue when they decide for the 
workpeople what they ought to have? Before we 
can decide what is a fair wage we must resolve what 
is a fair profit. We, as manufacturers, have no 
more right to determine the wages of our work- 
people than they to determine our profits. 

The system I plead for establishes this mutual 
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confidence. It does not aim at the destruction of 
trades unions. It not only admits the right of 
workmen to combine; it sanctions the principle by 
imitation. It carries trades unionism into the 
ranks of employers; then it unites the two unions 
for the good of each. Taking it for granted that 
each side in the past has done the best for itself, 
it takes wages as they are, and profits, or the want 
of them, just as they are found. It then fixes the 
profits at a fair level, and adds to wages, as a 
separate item, a bonus or bonuses upon wages; 
each bonus being a percentage of such additional 
profit on a scale which in England is accepted as 
a fair proportion. An alliance is formed between 
the two unions or associations and the two interests 
are made so far identical that each must be affected 
by the other. A wages and conciliation board is 
formed of an equal number on each side. Its de- 
cisions, or the decisions of its arbitrator, must be 
accepted loyally, or the alliance is at an end. 

The terms of this alliance are simple, but in- 
vincible, if carried out. They are that, in return 
for the advantages given, neither side will counten- 
ance any maker or workman who is not included 
in the agreement. No workman will asist a manu- 
facturer to sell below the regular prices, and no 
manufacturer will employ a workman who is not 
a member of his union and loyal to the terms of 
alliance. There are several conditions attaching to 
the alliance which must be mentioned. The work- 
people have a guarantee that existing wages shall 
never be reduced so long as the alliance lasts. 
Wages for new articles introduced after its forma- 
tion may be settled on each works; but either side 
can call upon the board to fix them. The first 
bonus is also a fixture, as selling prices will not 
be reduced below the first level. Any further bonus 
can only be paid on any increased actual profit. 
Any change in selling prices caused by advance 
in the prices of material, and not carried beyond, 
is exempt from further bonus. All bonuses after 
the first are subject to a sliding scale whenever real 
profits are increased or decreased. No strike or 
lockout is permitted unless in defence of the 
alliance. Then it is supported by both sides, and 
the expenses are divided. In the event of any dis- 
pute to be referred to the board, workmen must 
accept employers’ conditions and prices under pro- 
test. They cannot leave their employment or be 
discharged on account of the dispute; but the 
settlement must be retroactive, so that no injustice 
may be done. Each employer retains full control 
over his own works upon all matters but those per- 
taining to wages and bonus and conditions of labor. 
Workmen can be discharged for any other reason, 
and are themselves free to change their employ- 
ment whenever they wish todo so. The workmen’s 
union must supply a sufficient number of good 
workpeople, and the board decides as to the neces- 
sity or otherwise of bringing new men into the 
trade. No restriction is placed upon any one wishing 
to come into the trade, so long as he agrees to sell 
on the lines laid down by the association, and to 
comply with the rules that govern competitors. 

At present the movement controls, as nearly as I 
can judge, £50,000,000 capital, 500 employers and 
30,000 workpeople. 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 









The Chaplain, United States Navy........+. Will Stohes,......++ The Century 


He ain’t no “fashionable divine,” 
Soft-tongued an’ velvet-heeled; 

The gun-deck grim’s his chapel dim, 
The fo’c’sle is his “field”; 

His “flock” a rough an’ restless crew 
Who'd sooner fight than eat, 

But know their friend, constant an’ kind, 
The chaplain o’ the fleet. 


A war-ship ain’t no Sunday-school, 
But where he passes by 
The ribald word no more is heard, 
Soft grows the graceless eye; 
The toughest cuss with cheery smile 
An’ pleasant phrase he’ll greet, 
An’ childhood days come when he prays, 
The chaplain o’ the fleet. 


The church’ll never crown him saint, 
Likewise he’ll never get 

No bishop’s rate o’ pride an’ state, 
Or cardinal’s red hat; 

But, all the same, we sailors think, 
Since the Apostle Pete, 

There’s mighty few a marker to 
The chaplain o’ the fleet. 


He ain’t no “pulpit orator,” 
But gets there just the same, 
An’ if we make at times a break 
He ain’t, God knows, ter blame; 
He’d give his life ter keep us straight, 
Ter shun vice an’ deceit; 
He’s the right brand, he’s clean, white sand, 
The chaplain o’ the fleet. 


@one Fer Res’........0005- Frank L. Stanton...... deceee Atlanta Constitution 


The Dead 


Neber a po’ man do complain 

Under de stars en de lonesome rain. 
He use ter feel, in de time he live, 

All de col’ dat de col’ rain give; 

But after he gone he neber complain— 
He kiss good-bye ter de win’ en rain. 


He kiss good-bye ter de win’ en rain; 

Ter de hill en valley, de fiel’ en plain; 

Ter trouble en sigh he kiss good-bye 

Ez he cross his han’s in de dark ter die. 
His han’s cross over his lonesome breas’— 
He cross de mountains en gone ter res’. 


He gone ter res’, en he feel en know 

Ez he say good-bye dat it’s better so. 

How many folks, whar de woods look dim, 
Gwine ter lay a rose on de grave er him? 
His han’s done cross on his lonesome breas’— 
He des don’t keer, kaze he gone ter res’. 


London Chronicle 


Sye, do yer ’ear thet bugle callin’ 
Sutthink stringe through the city’s din? 
Do yer shut yer eyes when the evenin’s fallin’, 
An’ see quite plain wheer they’re fallin’ in? 
An’ theer ain’t no sarnd as they falls in, 
An’ they mawch quick step with a silent tread 
Through all ar ’earts, through all ar ’earts, 
The Comp’ny of ar Dead. 





A woman’s son and a woman’s lover— 
Yer’d think as nobody ’eld ’im dear, 
As ’e stands, a clear mawk, art o’ cover, 
An’ leads the rush when the end is near; 
One more ridge and the end is near, 
One more step an’ the bullet’s sped, 
My God, but they’re well-officered, 
The Comp’ny of ar Dead! 


Never they’ll ’ear the crard a’ cheerin’, 
These ’ull never came beck agine; 
Theer welkim ’ome is beyond ar ’earin’, 
But theer nimes is writ, an’ theer nimes remine, 
An’ deep and lawstin’ theer nimes remine 
Writ in theer blood fur theer country shed; 
An’ they stan’s up strite an’ they knows no shime, 
The Comp’ny of ar Dead. 


Fe A I iia. 0ntn scien wianvscsesseosseieccessons Washington Star 
It’s mighty thankful, honey, when I’s gazin’ at de map 
Dat shows you whah de different nations grow! 
In Africa an’ Asia dey is lookin’ foh a scrap, 
An’ dar’s gwine to be some doin’s dar foh sho’. 
But it’s miles an’ miles 0’ journeyin’ befo’ you reach de 
place 
Whah swords is cuttin’ an’ de bullets whiz. 
An’ I says dis map has comfort in it foh de cullud race, 
I’s glad dey put dat ocean whar it is. 


I’s playin’ on de banjo an’ my foot is keepin’ time, 
An’ I’se cookin’ of de bacon in de pan; 
An’ my ears dey feels de comfort of de music an’ de rhyme, 
’Case der’s nuffin’ foh to fret dis cullud man. 
I puts away de paper whah de white folks says dey see 
De stories of commotion dat has riz. 
Dar ain’ no danger of dem so’jers takin’ after me, 
I’s glad dey put dat ocean whar it is. 


A Tragedy........ J. Lee Hagadorn......... Southern California Practitioner 
A gay Bacillus, to gain him glory, 
Once gave a ball in a laboratory. 
The féte took place on a cover glass, 
Where vulgar germs could not harass. 
None but the cultured were invited, 
(For microbe cliques are well united), 
And tightly closed the ballroom doors, 
To all the germs containing spores. 4 
The Staphylococci first arrived— 
To stand in groups they all contrived— 
The Streptococci took great pains 
To seat themselves in graceful chains. 
While, somewhat late, and two by two, 
The Diplocacci came in view. 
The Pneumacocci, stern and haughty, 
Declared the Genecocci naughty, 
And would not care to stay at all 
If they were present at the ball. 
The ball began, the mirth ran high, 
With not one thought of danger nigh. 
Each germ enjoyed himself that night, 
With never fear of the Phagocyte. 
’Twas getting late (and some were “loaded’’). 
When a jar of formalin exploded, 
And drenched the happy dancing mass 
Who swarmed the fatal cover glass. 
* * * * * * * 





Not one survived, but perished all 
At this Bacteriologic ball. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN LIGHTER VEIN 





When Peggy Goes to Market....J. Murray... ..New Orleans Times-Democrat 


When Peggy takes her basket up 
And off to market goes, 

I’m stupefied to wonder at 
How very much she knows. 

She makes her way between the stalls, 
And with judicial air 

Decides this is “‘so and so” 
And that is “pretty fair.” 


She knows if fish are fresh or not, 
And, wise as any owl, 

She differentiates between 
A chicken and a fowl. 

She thumbs the breastbone of the one 
And pulls the other’s legs; 

She squints her pretty little eyes 
To test the new-laid eggs. 


The veg’tables must be just right, 
For with a critic’s eye 

She scans them, not inclined to pass 
Their imperfections by. 

She calls the market folks by name; 
Ah, what a lot she knows, 

When Peggy takes her basket up 
And off to market goes! 


When Peggy does the marketing 
My heart with pride she fills; 

I go along, a useless thing, 
Except to pay the bills. 


She Smilediat Me....ccccccccccccccccccccccccceccces The Baltimore American 


She smiled at me, as I passed her by, 

With a smile half-impudent, half-shy, 

And I turned and saw her twinkling eye— 
She smiled at me. 


She smiled at me and her eyes were bright; 

They danced and twinkled with pure delight, 

And I carried the smile from noon till night— 
She smiled at me. 


’Twas none of your bold, impertinent smiles 

That speak of a willful woman’s wiles, 

But the sunny smile that a heart beguiles— 
She smiled at me. 


And all through the day, in memory 
Her smile and its dimple I still could see. 
It brightened my daily drudgery— 

She smiled at me. 


That night, when my coat on a chair I laid, 
Pinned to the tail was a card, which prayed: 
“Please Kick Me Hard.” That’s why the maid 

Had smiled at me. 


Dinah‘Kneading Dough.........+ Paul Laurence Dunbar.......... The Century 


I have seen full many a sight 
Born of day or drawn by night: 
Sunlight on a silver stream, 
Golden lilies all a-dream, 

Lofty mountains, bold and proud, 
Veiled beneath the lacelike cloud; 
But no lovely sight I know 
Equals Dinah kneading dough. 


Brown arms buried elbow-deep 
Their domestic rhythm keep, 

As with steady sweep they go 
Through the gently yielding dough. 
Maids may vaunt their finer charms— 
Naught to me like Dinah’s arms; 
Girls may draw, or paint. or sew— 

I love Dinah kneading dough. 


Eyes of jet and teeth of pearl, 
Hair, some say, too tight a-curl; 
But the dainty maid I deem 
Very near perfection’s dream. 
Swift she works, and only flings 
Me a glance—the least of things. 
And I wonder, does she know 
That my heart is in the dough? 


Fie GRIN Gas occccescccssead Florence A. JON@8.....6.004 eeeee What to Eat 


In an old pawn shop there lies, 
Heeded not by careless eyes, 

A wee cup, so quaint, so queer, 
Where the dust of many a year 
Hides the figures, faint and dim, 
Crowding to its flowered rim. 


As one dreaming do I gaze 
At this bit of by-gone days. 
I can see a dear, old face— 
Shaded by its cap of lace,— 
Smile across the rim at me, 
As she gossips o’er her tea. 


Or, perhaps, some quaint-gowned Miss 
Left her red lips’ fragrant kiss 

On the dainty gold-edged rim 

As she laughed across at him. 

Ah, dear little cup, I know 

You were envied long ago! 


IT vnc cvectsccdcnsctsesstacwispecdeaveusensicceinsind St. Paul's 


When a pair of lovers quarrel, 
And in pride and anger part, 

Oft with hasty speech unkindly 
Wringing each the other’s heart; 


As with high and haughty footstep 
Trips offended maid away, 

She will turn her head a moment, 
Glancing only—so she’ll say— 
At the glow of dying day! 
Maiden’s way! Maiden’s way! 


When a pair of lovers, weary 
Of such comedy of strife, 

Meet again and sue forgiveness, 
Vowing harmony for life; 


As, with soft and tender glances, 
For one little kiss he’ll pray, 
She will turn her head a moment, 
Coyly feigning shy delay, 
Lest he think he’s won the day! 
Maiden’s way! Maiden’s way! 


Where Goeth Love?............. Aloysius C. Gaham,.........+. Home Journal 


(From the Spanish of Becquer.) 
Our sighs are air, and with the air they blend; 
Our tears are water, and to sea they flow. 
O, lady, say, when love is at an end, 
Where does it go? 
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Tuberculosis Of the Spine.......cccccccceseceseccecveseece Pittsburg Leader 

From time immemorial the average man and 
woman has put it down that hunchback is due to 
an injury. And so it often is, but not in the way 
generally supposed. A child may be dropped out 
of the nurse’s arms, or fall downstairs, or be run 
over by a wagon, or come to grief in a hundred 
different ways, and the result may be a hunch- 
back. But only if the case is neglected. There is 
no “hunchedback” as a direct result in this case 
as there is, for example, a fracture if one of the 
child’s legs is broken. The spine is not broken. 
If it was there would be no hunchback. There 
would be a funeral. There is probably no great in- 
jury of any kind. There is simply a bruise, no 
matter how serious, which, if the child is strong 
and healthy, produces no more direful result than 
would a bruise on the leg or the head or the arm. 
But if the child is not strong the injury may result 
in hunchback, because the bruise produces a condi- 
tion favorable to the bacilli of tuberculosis, for 
hunchback is simply consumption of the spine. 

The symptoms are simple and clean cut. The 
spine becomes more or less rigid long before any 
deformity manifests itself. There are severe pains 
in the abdomen. Because of these pains, the faith- 
ful, sleepy old family doctor often treats the little 
patient for worms! As a matter of fact the pains 
result from inflammation of the nervous system 
centred in the spinal column. The nerves being 
“hunched” in the abdomen, the pain naturally 
manifests itself there. Bending the body forward 
usually produces pain; bending it backward re- 
lieves the pain. If the patient is able to walk, his 
gait will be painfully careful. He seldom or never 
stoops to pick up objects. Instead he crouches. 
Sometimes there is pain in the back, but not often. 
No deformity will be observed at the start, but if 
the disease is allowed to run a slight knob or 
hump will soon appear. Sooner or later in nearly 
every case paralysis, to a greater or lesser extent, 
will manifest itself. This is due to the fact that the 
disease has invaded the spinal canal. 

These symptoms were neatly laid down as ab- 
solute guides by Dr. A. M. Phelps, the professor 


of orthopedic surgery at the New York Post-’ 


Graduate Medical School. Dr. Phelps, it is con- 
ceded, is to-day the foremost authority in Pott’s 
disease. This article is based on an interview with 
him. An orthopedic surgeon is a medical me- 
chanic. Hunchback and the disease that produces 
it are to be cured almost solely by mechanics, and 
a most interesting thing this cure is. No medi- 
cines are given, except cod liver oil and other 
nourishing substances that help to build up and 
repair the tissues that are being destroyed by the 
poison germs. Lots of fresh air, healthy surround- 
ings and plenty of good food make up the rest of 
the treatment outside of the field of mechanics. A 
hunchback patient, in fact, is treated just exactly 
as a consumptive is treated. But the hunchback 


has a decided advantage over the consumptive. It 


is impossible to cure consumption of the lungs. 
Thanks to the possibility of applying mechanics, 


consumption of the spine is easy curable. The 
reason, and the only one why pulmonary or or- 
dinary consumption cannot be cured is that it is 
impossible to secure a rigid condition of the lungs. 
If it was possible to keep the lungs absolutely quiet, 
the disease would not spread. The germs would be 
confined to the area of inflammation, compara- 
tively small, in which they had first settled. 

Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, the great New York sur- 
geon, was the first practitioner to realize that what 
was impossible in the lungs was attainable in the 
spine. Until his discovery, only a comparatively 
few years ago, spinal consumption was considered 
as incurable as lung consumption. The only dif- 
ference then was that in spinal consumption Nature 
stepped in at a certain point to check the disease. 
The germs having settled themselves in that par- 
ticular section of the backbone that had been in- 
jured, were spread gradually as they are in the 
lungs by every movement of the patient. Every 
time he sat down or got up or turned his head or 
stooped, the patient caused an agitation of the 
spine that spread the germ colony, and carried for- 
ward the work of destruction. The germs always 
fastened to the interior or soft portion of the spine. 
Pretty soon the entire interior side of one of the 
bones of the spine was eaten away. Then the next 
vertebra is attacked. Naturally there is soon a 
collapse. The spinal column, partially eaten away 
on the inside, bulges outward. The hump is 
formed. As the work of destruction continues the 
spine bends more and more, until finally the curve 
is so great as to let the ribs of the patient settle in 
the hip bones. Dr. Sayre noticed that in all cases 
where the patient lived until this point was reached 
that the destruction stopped. The ribs settling on 
the hip bones acted as a support for the spinal 
column. The soft part of the spinal bones no 
longer rubbed together, and the germs in conse- 
quence could not spread; their work was over. 
Certain new bone tissue formed, partially replacing 
that which had been destroyed. Inflammation 
ceased and the patient was cured except for the 
fearful deformity caused by the curve of his col- 
lapsed spine. Dr. Sayre anticipated this ailment 
process by applying a “plaster jacket.” As soon 
as a case of Pott’s disease came under his observa- 
tion he suspended the patient by the arms and 
neck by means of a pulley to the “point of com- 
fort”; that is, the toes barely touching the ground. 
This strengthened the crooked spinal column to 
the extreme point of safety, adding from two to 
eight inches to the patient’s height accordingly 
as the disease had progressed. Leaving the pa- 
tient thus suspended, Dr. Sayre wrapped him about 
with bandages, on which wet plaster of paris had 
been rubbed.. The body from the hips to the 
shoulder. blades and under the armpits was 
wrapped with half a dozen thicknesses of these 
plaster of paris bandages, the whole making a 
snug-fitting corset. The plaster was allowed to 
“set,” and then the patient was let down. The 
effect was the same support early in the disease 
that Nature gave at the end, and the result— 











miraculous cures. When the treatment was re- 
sorted to at the beginning all deformity was 
avoided. 

Recently Dr. Sayre’s “plaster corset” has been 
supplanted somewhat by an “aluminum” corset, 
first introduced by Dr. Pheips. This has the ad- 
vantage of lightness, and the great advantage that 
it enables the bearer to go in bathing, an excellent 
aid in treating Pott’s disease. Another recent im- 
provement intended to correct the hump deformity 
in the “completed” cases where the spine has 
settled, is the wiring process. The new bone mat- 
ter that has formed and that holds the spine rigid 
in its “humped” condition is removed, the back 
being laid open for the purpose along the column. 
Supporters of silver wire are then introduced, and 
a greater flexity and uprightness secured. 





Mental Suggestion OTT TTTT TTT TIT T TT T T Medical Record 

Every physician is well aware of the potent in- 
fluence for good or ill that the mind exerts over 
the body in sickness. In health, too, the effect of 
mental suggestion is with many persons powerful 
to an extraordinary degree. Upon this notorious 
psychological fact the Christian Scientists and 
faith cures of all kinds base their treatment, and in 
virtue of some indisputable cures brought about 
by these means have been so long able to gull the 
public into the belief that their healing powers are 
effective in any case of disease or injury. Patent 
medicines and quacks owe their success to pre- 
cisely identical reasons. If an individual has faith 
in a medicine or in a treatment, he will assuredly 
derive more benefit from that medicine or treat- 
ment than. if he were sceptical as to its merits. 
There can be little doubt that the sympathetic 
physician is the one best calculated to lead his 
patient to recovery. Again, in many diseases the 
good that may be wrought to the sufferer by the 
agency of mental suggestion is undeniable. Prof. 
J. M. Baldwin, referring to this fact in connection 
with insomnia, says: “In experimenting upon the 
possibility of suggesting sleep to another, I have 
found certain strong reactive influences upon my 
own mental condition. Such an effort which in- 
volves the picturing of another as asleep is a strong 
auto-suggestion of sleep, taking effect in my own 
case in about five minutes if the conditions be kept 
constant. The more clearly the patient’s sleep is 
pictured the stronger becomes the subjective feel- 
ing of drowsiness. An unfailing cure for insomnia, 
speaking for myself, is the persistent effort to put 
some one else asleep by hard thinking of the end 
in view, with a continued gentle movement such 
as stroking the other with the hand.” 

Dr. E. C. Spitzka, of New York, has recently 
given some really remarkable instances of the 
power of mental suggestion. He cites the well- 
known fact that the mortality from wounds and 
diseases in a defeated army compared with a vic- 
torious army is as 4 to 3, and even as 3 to 2. He 
also refers to the incontrovertible fact that per- 
sons in robust health have been known to die ap- 
parently of starvation after being without food for 
from three to five days. Dr. Spitzka is of the 
opinion that these individuals did not die of actual 
starvation, but from the physical effects of hunger. 
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The proof of this contention lies in the fact that 
persons have been known to fast of their own free 
will for more than forty days without injuring their 
constitutions to any appreciable extent. Many 
examples establishing the truth of this statement 
might be given, but it will be sufficient to quote 
one from Dr. Spitzka’s paper. He says: “In the 
graver forms of hysteria, when loss of sensation 
occurs in exactly one-half of the body, you can lay 
a piece of tinted paper on the sensitive side; then 
suggesting it to be a mustard plaster, a red area 
will appear on the corresponding unsensitive side. 
Blisters of such a character that scars have per- 
manently remained from them have been produced 
in similar cases by the same method.” 





American Cigarettes Analyzed,.....ccccecceccssececcvceceses London Lancet 

In 1888 a rumor gained currency that cigarettes 
contained a large proportion of opium and “an un- 
classified alkaloid,” and, further, that the paper 
contained arsenic, copper or chlorine. The sub- 
ject was obviously of great public interest, and The 
Lancet Analytical Sanitary Commission was ap- 
pointed in 1888 to make inquiry on these heads, 
with the result that we were able to say that there 
was no trace of opium or any “unclassified alka- 
loid” in the tobacco, not a trace of chlorine or 
arsenic in the paper, but that there was a faint 
trace of copper, due to the metallic lettering on 
the paper wrapper. The indictment to which 
we have referred nevertheless gained ground. 
and eventually, about the year 1891, disturbed the 
minds of many people in the United States, where 
a large proportion of the tobacco supply of the 
world is produced. This ultimately led to a very 
remarkable movement against the use of the 
cigarette, which seems to show no signs of abate- 
ment at the present time in the United States. The 
tactics adopted by the leaders of this movement 
are decidedly odd, and, to put it mildly, somewhat 
illogical Apparently an endeavor has been made 
to prove that cigarette smoking is responsible for 
the high lunacy returns, the ranks of the insane 
and criminal classes being, it is alleged, recruited 
from the boys who have been cigarette smokers. 
Acting under our instructions our correspondent 
secured various brands of cigarettes in shops in 
New York City and despatched them to The 
Lancet laboratory for examination and analysis. 
At the same time our Commissioners purchased 
cigarettes of American manufacture at shops in 
London, bearing in the majority of instances the 
same brands. The results which have recently 
been obtained in The Lancet laboratory show no 
foundation whatever for the exaggerated state- 
ments that have been made. Foreign toxic sub- 
stances were not found in a single instance, and 
among those looked for, both in the paper wrap- 
per and in the tobacco, were morphia, phosphorus, 
arsenic, mercury, copper and other heavy metals. 
The only evidence of a metal being present was 
copper in the paper. This metal was just barely in- 
dicated, and, having regard to the extreme delicacy 
of the chemical test for copper, the quantity present 
must be so excessively minute as to put any ques- 
tion of its being injurious beyond reasonable con- 
sideration. 
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Danger of the Side-Saddle......ccccecccccccsevcecececess Forest and Stream 


The side-saddle is uncomfortable for the horse 
and for the rider. Hardly one woman in ten can 
sit straight on it, and the result is that the saddle 
drags off to one side and is very likely to gall the 
horse’s withers. Far more important than this, 
however, is the danger to which every woman is 
exposed when she mounts her horse. However 
skillful a horsewoman she may be, her seat and her 
safety depend absolutely on the integrity of the 
saddle girths. If these break, a fall is inevitable, 
and hampered as she is by skirts she can do 
nothing to save herself. If she is not a good horse- 
woman, if she depends on her reins or on her stir- 
rup to hold her in the saddle, her case is just so 
much the worse. Most girls and women are not 
at home on a horse’s back, and a bolting or shying 
horse is likely to unseat them. If unseated they 
have not the chance afforded to every man who is 
thrown from his horse, that of simply rulling out 
of the saddle and striking the ground. Instead of 
that a woman may be hung from the pommel by 
her skirt and may be dragged about and shock- 
ingly mutilated by the horse’s hoofs, where a 
simple fall from the horse would have given her no 
more than a jar. Cases of this sort occur with such 
frequence that it appears singular that no one has 
as yet preached the abolition of the side-saddle as 
a reform whose importance would justify a crusade. 
For in proportion to its use we believe the side- 
saddle to be responsible for more deaths and acci- 
dents than any other implement which 1s employed 
in connection with outdoor life. Its use should 
be abandoned, and no doubt will be before long, 
for this is an age of progress in outdoor matters, 
and women are eliminating from their lives many 
of the antique conventionalities, which have 
nothing to recommend them except long-estab- 
lished custom. There are to-day many young 
women who during their travels and their hunting 
trips in the West never think of using side-saddles, 
and there is thus, in some of the larger Eastern 
towns, a nucleus of women who understand that 
the man’s saddle means freedom from fetters that 
they have always borne, and from limitations which 
are not only irksome but positively dangerous. 





The Revival Of FAlconry....cccccccccccccecsccerccccceceees London Spectator 


The previous neglect of this form of sport in 
Europe is not easily accounted for. Until recent 
years the only corner of the Continent in which it 
survived as a normal national sport was in Bosnia, 
where the landowners carefully preserve the eyries, 
and fly their falcons at partridges, which are found 
for them by pointers. The Arab chiefs at the back 
of the Aures Mountains also keep an establishment 
of peregrine falcons and sakers, which are flown not 
only at birds, but to aid their dogs when coursing 
gazelle. The English revival was fed, not from the 
East, but by the last survivors of the craft in Hol- 
land; and it is in England and Scotland that at 
the present moment the best establishments of 
hawks and the most enthusiastic followers of the 
sport are found. There is scarcely a county in 





which it is not pursued, though the hawks used 
vary with the nature of the district. High-flying 
falcons can only be flown and followed with success 
on open ground. The old Hawking Club meets 
every spring on Salisbury Plain to fly falcons at 
rooks. Everything there is as well done as in the 
days of James I. There may be from twelve to 
twenty falcons, with the falconer and his cart, and 
the members on horseback. The dash and “go” 
of the whole business is splendid. Suppose, for 
instance, an old and keen falcon flown at an “easy” 
rook. She does not want an easy prey but a good 
flight, and pretending not to see the bird, mounts 
into the very clouds, till far away she spies another 
flock, and crosses the sky like a shooting star, as if 
off to some region outside the planet. “The old 
wretch—she’s off!” shouts the falconer, and, rush- 
ing to the skyline, flings himself on his face, claps 
his glasses to his eyes, and keeps the vanishing 
speck in the field of vision. The riders dash off at 
full gallop across the down, their eyes fixed upon 
the hawk. “She has killed,” shouts the falconer, 
as he sees a flock of rooks, mere dust-like specks, 
scatter multivious, and something fall through the 
centre. It does not take the horses much longer 
than it does the hawk to reach the quarry. One of 
the riders who has marked the descent springs 
down, and long before the falconer has run half the 
distance the bird is already taken up. Later in 
the year the members are flying their falcons at 
grouse on Scotch and Northumberland moors. 
For hawking in enclosed country, among hedges, 
trees, plantations and gardens, the goshawk will 
probably become the general favorite. It seizes its 
prey in the air, on the ground, or even in a tree or 
bush without hesitation, and its adroitness, speed, 
courage and quickness of eye are simply astonish- 
ing. It is no exaggeration to say that the owner 
of a modest property of five hundred or six hun- 
dred acres could take as much game on it with a 
single goshawk as he could kill with his gun. One 
female bird in her first season took three hundred 
and twenty-two rabbits, three hares, and two mag- 
pies; and in the next year two hundred and ten 
rabbits, two leverets, eleven partridges, four mag- 
pies and two squirrels. Another caught in one 
season one hundred and twenty rabbits, nine 
pheasants, one hare, one partridge, three squirrels 
and thirteen water-hens. A goshawk will go 
on catching rabbit after rabbit, or take five or 
six birds in succession, for they do not tire like 
falcons. Nothing comes amiss to them. Hares, 
landrails, pheasants, rabbits, water-fowl, ducks, 
rats, stoats, weasels, mice, even a hedgehog is not 
despised. Their headlong courage is simply aston- 
ishing. They will charge into a quickset hedge, 
till they have to be cut out, or dive among rocks 
and boulders. The “smash” with which a big hen 
goshawk goes into an evergreen tree after a pigeon 
sounds as if a football had been violently kicked 
into the branches. Not long ago one of these birds 
was flown at a rabbit, which she seized as it 
sprang down the bank of a deep burn in winter. 
The water was icy cold, and when the owner came 
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up he expected to find his hawk drowned, for it is 
a point of honor with goshawks not to let go. 
When he looked over the bank he saw his hawk 
with her wings spread, floating down the stream, 
still holding the rabbit, which was drowned. 
When taken out she was ready to fly again. 

There is every reason to think that this form of 
hawking will soon be a popular sport. The birds, 
even if bought abroad, only cost from £3 to £4. 
No license is needed for keeping them, their food 
is inexpensive, and, unlike the falcons, they can be 
used anywhere and everywhere. One bird is quite 
enough to give amusement, and the sport needs no 
equipment of carts, horses or falconer, as does the 
flying of peregrines. In the reign of James I. a 
good goshawk was sold for £30. A well-trained 
one is now valued at £10, only one-third of the 
price they were three hundred years ago. 





Trapping Alligators and Rattlers.......ccsecccecccccccceeeess New York Post 

Capt. Joe Sears was a Florida river trader until 
rail and steamboat competition drove him to the 
wall. Then he fitted up the hold of his old flat- 
bottomed river boat with boxes, cases and tanks, 
and became a hunter of menagerie stock in the 
Everglades. A desire to visit the glades, and sail 
on Lake Okechobee, and possibly see the Seminoles 
in their jungle fastnesses, led me to accompany 
the captain on one of his trips. For several days 
after the craft was put in order for sailing we 
waited for a favorable wind and tide to carry us up 
the Caloosahatchie. For two weeks we drifted and 
poled up the river. Then we dropped anchor in a 
beautiful lagoon, where the shadows of the trees 
in the water were reflected as distinctly as in a 
polished mirror. This was called by the Captain 
“’Gator Cove,” because these saurians were al- 
ways to be found there. “I can take ’bout twenty 
back on this trip,” he explained, “an’ I got orders 
for double that number. They all want big ones, 
an’ they are harder to catch. But they bring more.” 

As a preliminary to alligator hunting the Captain 
sought some game in the woods, and returned in 
his little dory in half an hour with fresh meat 
enough for his purpose. Cutting this up into ap- 
propriate chunks, he threw them overboard, after 
tying them to strings. The blood dyed the water 
around the boat a crimson hue. Perfect silence 
reigned for a few moments. Then a series of 
ripples of water near the shore indicated the ap- 
proach of some object. A black snout appeared 
above the surface of the placid lagoon; then two, 
three and four. It was a race for the fresh meat, 
the scent of which had already reached the slum- 
bering alligators. As the nearest saurian ap- 
proached, Capt. Joe took the noose of a stout rope 
on the pronged end of a long pole, and waited 
patiently for his opportunity. The leading alli- 
gator, intent upon his prey, gave no heed to the 
trap laid for him. When within a dozen feet of the 
floating bait the creature made a magnificent for- 
ward dive to outstrip his rivals. He was so suc- 
cessful that he caught the bait and swallowed it 
in one gulp, but at the same moment something 
slipped over his head that he had not taken into 
consideration, and before he could back out of the 
loop Capt. Joe had tightened it. The other end 
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was wound around a small hand-winch on the deck 
of the house-boat. The discovery that he was 
caught by some ruthless trap so disconcerted the 
monster that he disgorged his morsel of fresh meat, 
and began one of the most violent thrashings of the 
water I ever witnessed. The power of an alligator’s 
tail was never better demonstrated. It disturbed 
the waters to their very foundation, and tore loose 
from the bottom plants and aquatic weeds. Slowly 
the Captain wound up the winch, and each turn of 
the handle brought the alligator a foot nearer the 
side of the Emma. When within a few yards of the 
craft, the hunter of wild beasts took a second noose, 
and with the dexterity of a Mexican with his lariat 
threw it out and encircled the horny tail. Stretch- 
ing this rope taut by a windlass near the stern of 
the boat, he pulled his captive on deck in a con- 
dition of utter helplessness. The alligator wriggled 
and snapped viciously, vainly trying to catch in his © 
teeth the ropes that bound him; but Capt. Joe had 
provided for such an emergency, and had his pul- 
leys so arranged on deck that it was impossible for 
the creature to release himself in this way. The 
ingenuity of Capt. Joe was further illustrated by 
the way he caged the raging monster. The stern 
and forward ropes were slackened or drawn taut 
until the alligator was pulled up amidship. A side 
rope was attached, and by pulling on this the crea- 
ture was hauled directly over a trap door on 
deck, which had been opened to receive him. This 
door led directly to the alligator compartment 
below. It was all accomplished so neatly, accur- 
ately, and without evident concern on the Cap- 
tain’s part that I gazed in mute astonishment. 
Single-handed, he had captured an alligator that 
ordinarily would have required the combined exer- 
tions of several men. “It’s all a matter of knowin’ 
how,” he remarked, as he loosened the loops from 
the animal’s body with his pronged pole; “but the 
knowin’ how ain’t given to every man, an’ that’s 
why my business ain’t overdone, I guess.” The 
operation had taken about an hour, and it was re- 
peated several times the first day. | When six 
good-sized live alligators were landed in the com- 
partment, Capt. Joe desisted from further labors. 
“We'll fill up with snakes next. I know where 
they hang out in numbers. No, snakes ain’t 
dangerous if you know how to handle ’em. Ye 
jes want ter keep away from their jaws, and they 
can’t harm ye no mor’n them ’gators did.” His 
method of capturing the celebrated Florida 
diamond-back rattlesnake was simple and novel 
enough. The next morning we pushed away in the 
dory, and while skirting the edge of the stream we 
watched the logs and fallen trees. Suddenly Capt. 
Joe pointed to a large black mass coiled up on the 
embankment at the foot of a tree. Without utter- 
ing a word, we approached it cautiously, Capt. Joe 
leading the way, holding his only weapon, a long, 
jointed fish-pole, forked at the end. This fork he 
deftly shoved over the neck of the reptile, and 
pinioned him to the ground. While the frightened | 
and angry snake squirmed and wriggled, the cap- 
tor slid his hand down the smooth pole, unjointed 
one section, so he could handle his prey easier. 
This loosened section of the pole was. rigged up 
with a leather harness, which was nearly laced to 
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the body and neck of the rattler. In a few minutes 
the creature was a prisoner as powerless to do 
harm as a handcuffed outlaw. So tightly was he 
tied to the section of the fishing pole that he could 
not even wriggle his body, but merely shivered and 
hissed threats of vengeance. The rattler was carried 
back to the Emma, and deposited in a glass-front 
case. Then we returned to the dory, and to the 
old snake den. We captured several the first day, 
and renewed the search every morning until the 
cages were full. 





Horse Racing in America...... William Hamilton..... Metropolitan Magazine 
To furnish these exhibitions of animal endurance 
and speed the cost is inestimable. Millions are 
represented—how many, only the men who furnish 
them would be able to tell. The stables of one 
American millionaire who recently became a turf 
patron number at least fifty of the highest class of 
horses. Each one of these animals represents a 
purchase price of more than $5,000. The cost of 
the establishment of the breeding farm conducted 
by this same turfman must have been $250,000, so 
that he is interested in the turf to the extent of a 
half-million dollars or more. One of the three- 
year-olds in this stable was bought for $41,000. 

Racing has become popular in the Eastern States 
by reason of the liberality of the associations con- 
trolling the tracks and by reason of its control by 
that responsible body of turfmen, the Jockey 
Club. In the West the Turf Congress exercises a 
similar healthful effect on racing. The New York 
law under which racing is now conducted was the 
salvation of the Eastern turf. Through a policy of 
shrewd dealing, prejudicial in every sense to first- 
class sport, the tracks in New Jersey: first debased 
the sport, and then the State Legislature, unable to 
reform the existing abuses, made racing illegal. 
The men who operated the disreputable tracks in 
New Jersey sought a refuge in New York and en- 
dangered racing interests to such an extent that 
many turfmen were of the. opinion that the days of 
thoroughbred trials in New York were ended. 
But the law that was accepted by the Jockey Club 
officials made racing ‘possible and swindling diffi- 
cult, and the result is that to-day racing is con- 
ducted on higher lines than ever during its history 
in this country. 

* The extent of racing interests is shown by the 
reports of the number of horses in training. Dur- 
ing the spring of 1899 4,000 thoroughbreds were in 
the hands of the trainers in the United States, as 
reported by the authorities. These reports did not 
include the horses trained for the smaller tracks, 
nor is the list complete for those prepared for the 
more important meetings. Yet the element of un- 
certainly is clearly shown when the record of races 
run in the same season shows entries of less than 
3,500 of these same horses. Of course not more 
than ten per cent. of the starters have won races. 
These horses have contended for purses of an aver- 
age value of about $500 for each race. In the East 
the average purse is about $600. Those in the West 
and the South are considerably smaller. The or- 
dinary purses are the prizes of the modest horse 
owner, as arule. The attractions for the owners of 
the best class of thoroughbreds are in the great 
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stakes on the big tracks. There are five great races 
on the metropolitan tracks that are worth more 
than $5,000 each to the winners. These are the 
Futurity, the Metropolitan Handicap, the 
Brooklyn Handicap, the Suburban Handicap, the 
Brighton Handicap and the Carter Handicap. The 
Futurity, for which candidates are nominated 
before they are foaled, is the richest event of the 
American turf and is worth about $40,000 to the 
owner of the winning horse. On tracks outside of 
the metropolitan district there are a number of 
races in which the winnings reach very important 
sums. There are the Kentucky Derby, about 
$10,000; the Tennessee Derby, about $5,000; the 
Latonia Derby, about $7,000; the Crescent City 
Derby, about $4,000; the St. Louis Derby, about 
$10,000; the Burns Handicap, at San Francisco, 
about $10,000, and the California Derby, about 
$8,000. 


PT I ian sinc victessiscccdicswccecsenesenceses Home Journal 

H. T. Peters, a St. Andrew’s veteran, thus de- 
scribed the ancestors of the modern gutta-percha 
golf ball: “The leather was of tintanned bull’s hide, 
two round pieces for the ends and a piece for the 
middle, being cut to suit the weight wanted. These 
were properly shaped, after being sufficiently soft- 
ened, and then firmly sewed together, a small hole 
being left through which the feathers might be 
afterward inserted. But, before stuffing, it was 
through this little hole that the leather itself had 
to be turned outside in (so that the seams should be 
inside), an operation not without difficulty. The 
skin was then placed in a cup-shaped stand (the 
worker having the feathers in an apron before him), 
and the actual stuffing done with a crutch-handled 
steel rod, which the maker placed under his arm. 
And very hard work it was. Finally the aperture 
was closed and firmly sewed up, and this outside 
seam was the only one visible. When I say this, 
I, of course, refer only to new balls. Veterans 
showed the effects of service in open seams, with 
feathers outlooking, and on a wet day the water 
could be seen driven off in showers from a circle of 
protruding feathers. A ball perhaps started as a 
‘twenty-eight’ and ended as a pounder. Conse- 
quently a new one had to be put down at every 
hole if the match was an important one.” In spite 
of disadvantages, the leather ball was very accept- 
able. In 1848 Sir Thomas Moncrieff, a thorough 
golf enthusiast, conceived the idea of making a 
golf ball of gutta-percha. He experimented and 
succeeded in fashioning into shape a lump of india 
rubber. But when the trial came off it was found 
that the new ball would not equal the old one. It 
would leave the club all right, but after going a 
short distance, would duck down. It was given up 
as useless. Then the legend tells us that caddies 
played with the discarded invention until they 
nicked it up on all sides. What was the surprise of 
all to find that, with the cuts, the ball would sail 
through the air even better than the old-fashioned 
leather ball. So in the next mold lines were nicked 
in the gutta-percha. Improvement followed im- 
provement until the present seemingly perfect ball 
resulted. But it is stated that inventors are busy 
trying to make even a better one. 
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REFLECTIONS ON LIFE 





He who knows most grieves most for wasted 
time.—Dante 





There are cases where it is best not’ to be too 
wise.—Euripides. 





Men who insist on doing nothing cannot possibly 
do wrong.—Marian Crawford. 





A cruel story runs on wheels, and every hand 
oils the wheels as they run.—Ouida. 





Only he who lives a life of his own can help the 
lives of other men.—Phillips Brooks. 





Give me health and a day and I will make ridicu- 
lous the pomp of emperors.—Emerson. 





Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other, and scarcely in that—Franklin. 





Character consists in a man steadily pursuing the 
things of which he feels himself capable-—Goethe. 


_ 





Man’s work in life is to turn himself from the raw 
product into a piece of fine art—Richard Whiteing. 





No man can be provident of his time who is not 
prudent in the choice of his company._Jeremy 
Taylor. 





If a little knowledge is dangerous, where is the 
man who has so much as to be out of danger?— 
Huxley. 





It is the peculiar faculty of fools to discern the 
faults of others at the same time they forget their 
own.—Cicero. 





Ignorance is a blank sheet on which we may 
write ; but error is a scribbled one on which we must 
first erase—Colton. 





Time never bears such moments on his wing 
As when he flies too swiftly to be marked. 
- Joanna Baillie. 





Every really able man, if you talk sincerely with 
him, considers his work, however much admired, 
as far short of what it should be.—Emerson. 





This world is full of fools, and he who would not 
wish to see one must not only shut himself up 
alone, but also break his looking-glass.—Boileau. 





The vanity of man is so amazing, that when he 
is past arrogating to himself the attention which 
is necessary to him as his daily bread, he is capable 


of so demeaning his manhood as to excite interest 
in his weakness, rather than that he should cease to 
be the object of any interest whatever—F. Marion 
Crawford. 





Why can’t somebody give us a list of things 
which everybody thinks and nobody says, and an- 
other list of things that everybody says and no- 
body thinks ?—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





The eccentricity of genius is one thing; the fool- 
ishness of mediocrity quite another. It is one thing 
to have your farm muddy now and then; another 
to have it all swamp.—Hudor Genone. 





Whenever you commend, add your reasons for 
doing so; it is this which distinguishes the approba- 
tion of a man of sense from the flattery of syco- 
phants and the admiration of fools—Steele. 





No word is oftener on the lips of men than 
“friendship,” and indeed no thought is more famil- 
iar to their aspirations. All men are dreaming of 
it. It is the secret of the universe—Thoreau. 





The poetry of childhood consists in simulating 
and forestalling the future, just as the poetry of 
mature life consists often in going back to some 
golden age. Poetry is always in the distance.— 
Amiel. 





The affection of old age is one of the greatest 
consolations of humanity. I have often thought 
what a melancholy world this would be without 
children, and what an inhuman world without the 
aged.—Coleridge. 





The sea, as well as air, is a free and common 
thing to all; and a particular nation cannot pretend 
to have the right to the exclusion of all others, 
without violating the rights of Nature and public 
usage.—Queen Elizabeth. 





Silence is one great art of conversation. He is 
not a fool who knows when to hold his tongue; 
and a person may gain credit for sense, eloquence, 
wit, who merely says nothing to lessen the opinion 
which others have of these qualities in themselves.: 
—William Hazlitt. 





Ideas are often poor ghosts; our sun-filled eyes 
cannot discern them; they pass athwart us in their 
vapor, and cannot make themselves felt. But 
sometimes they are made flesh; they breathe upon 
us with warm breath, they touch us with soft re- 
sponsive hands, they look at us with sad, sincere 
eyes, and speak to us in appealing tones; they are 
clothed in a living human soul, with all its con- 
flicts, its faith and its love. Then their presence 
is a power, then they shake us like a passion, and 
we are drawn after them with gentle compulsion, 
as flame is drawn to flame.—George Eliot. 























VANITY FAIR: FADS, FOIBLES AND FASHIONS 





Rehabilitation of the Corset....Elizabeth Miller...San Francisco Argonaut 

Are you aware that a German has undertaken the 
rehabilitation of the corset? And a German physi- 
cian into the bargain! Difficult to account for, is it 
not? This is the way it came about. Dr. Schlauz, 
until now a sworn enemy of the compressing steel 
and whalebone, had his eyes opened to the truth at 
—not a medical congress, but a painting exhibi- 
tion. Studying the Lucas Cranach paintings on 
view at Dresden lately, he discovered that all the 
old masters’ women—Our Ladies, Venuses, and 
“bourgeoises” alike—had round backs. The rea- 
soning Teutonic mind inquired why. If the faith- 
ful painter painted his heroines with this distressng 
flexion of the spinal column, it was because his 
models all possessed it. And Cranach is not the 
only painter whose women exhibit the deformity in 
question; the fair ones of his contemporaries are 
equally afflicted. If Albrecht Durer’s Adam is as 
straight as a pine, his Eve is as crooked as an inter- 
rogation point. The German thinker immediately 
set about constructing a hypothesis, as all well-in- 
clined Germans naturally would do in his case. 
Cranach and Durer’s sitters must have been round- 
shouldered and round-backed, because the costume 
of their day failed to afford proper support to the 
trunk. The theory once established, he determined 
to verify it. His profound studies on the conforma- 
tion of the feminine torso of all ages and in all so- 
cieties brought him to the conclusion that it is to 
the corset that woman owes her actual straight 
back. All honor, therefore, to the much-decried 
article of torture. Somewhere or other Ernest 
Renan has spoken magnificently of the dressmaker. 
She collaborates, he says, in the divine work—the 
creation of beauty—by helping pretty women to en- 
hance their charms, and ugly ones to conceal their 
defects. What shall we say of the “corsetiere,” if 
Dr. Schlauz’s investigations really have a scientific 
bearing? Do our women want to have the round 
back of Durer’s Eve, or the straight one of Herki- 
mer’s Beautiful Miss Grant? Would we rather look 
like the pretty women of the fourteenth or of the 
eighteenth century? I ask this question with the 
vivid sense of anathemas about to be hurled at me 
by the Jenness-Millers of two hemispheres. 





Some Causes of Changes in Dress..0. Fortescue Young...Gentleman's Mag. 

Painters have had an enormous influence on 
dress. Early in this century, the simplicity in dress 
which had then come in was very much due to 
Romney’s charming figures in white gowns and 
straw hats. It was a reaction from the stiff hoops 
and huge monstrosities in the way of headgear 
which in Paris seemed to have reached their zenith 
just before the Revolution, when women appeared 
with a whole flower and kitchen garden on their 
heads, and one lady even bore a representation of a 
fleet of ships in full sail. Then simplicity came in, 
with costumes of classical type, a revival of Greek 
and Roman draperies, induced by the paintings of 
David; and as he was an ardent republican, many 
adopted his costumes either to hide or to proclaim 
their real opinions. Holbein is our earliest au- 





thority for the real every-day aspect of English so- 


ciety; he could paint middle-aged and elderly 
women in attire suitable to their age, and yet emi- 
nently picturesque, and in that way threw the 
weight of his influence on the side of modest dress 
for girls and young women also, it being a peculiar 
trait in the world of fashion that if a style is becom- 
ing to any one age, old and young alike adopt it; 
probably when it is a mode becoming to the old, 
the younger feel assured that if becoming to their 
seniors it must necessarily be ten times more so to 
themselves, which it generally is; likewise the 
elders, seeing a style very charming to the young, 
hope by adopting it to be rejuvenated in others’ 
eyes as well as in their own. The result, accord- 
ingly, is very disastrous when a popular painter 
leads the fashion by painting a style of dress only 
suiting—and rather “risqué” then—a young beauty, 
as, for instance, did Lely. To think of an old 
woman painted truthfully by him creates a shud- 
der, and makes one think of Mrs. Skewton and her 
determined juvenility in all its ghastliness. No cen- 
tury showed such fluctuations in fashion as that 
between the times of Holbein and Vandyke; we 
may roughly term it a century, as one died in 1554, 
the other in 1641. Catherine of Aragon in gorge- 
ous but decorous dress ; Elizabeth, extravagant and 
indelicate, wearing very low-cut dresses even to the 
last in her old age; Mary Stuart, with her small ruff, 
high sombre gown, looking all that was simple and 
graceful, are three fair types of that hundred years. 

Fiction sometimes carries weight and introduces 
a new fashion which may become more or less 
permanent, as, for instance, black evening dress for 
gentlemen, which in Bulwer Lytton’s Life, is claimed 
by his son to be due to the novel Pelham, wherein 
Lady Frances Pelham writes to the hero, “Apropos 
of the complexion, I did not like that blue coat you 
wore when I last saw you. You look best in black, 
which is a great compliment, for people must be 
very distinguished in appearance to do so.” “Till 
then,” remarks the biographer, “the coats worn for 
evening dress were of different colors—brown, 
green or blue—according to the fancy of the 
wearers, and Lord Orford tells me that the adoption 
of the now invariable black dates from the publica- 
tion of Pelham.” 

Black satin for many years went entirely out of 
fashion for a curious reason, viz., Mrs. Manning, 
the murderess, who was hanged in 1849, had a 
black satin made in Paris, on purpose for her last 
public appearance! A certain tint in lace was dis- 
continued in France for a similar reason. 

Dress for execution in days further back seems 
often to have been chosen with care, and specially 
noted by the spectators. In 1746 Lord Derwent- 
water went to execution dressed in scarlet faced 
with black velvet trimmed with gold, a gold-laced 
waistcoat, and a white feather in his hat; and we 
read of Dr. Cameron, in 1753, being beheaded, 
dressed in a light-colored coat, red waistcoat and 
breeches, and a new bagwig. It was not, however, 
possible always to dress “en grande tenue,” as 
sometimes prisoners were allowed only a very lim- 














ited wardrobe; for instance, when Honor, Lady 
Lisle, of Henry VIII.’s time, was sent to the Tower, 
the Lisle papers, which give a complete inventory 
of the Lisle possessions, mention that she was only 
allowed to take the following with her from her 
costly and extensive wardrobe: A gown of taffety, 
two nightgowns of black damask, a kirtle of black, 
and another of tawny velvet. 

Powder for the hair seems to have died out about 
the end of last century, when the scarcity of flour, 
combined with Pitt’s tax on powder in 1795, caused 
a complete change in the appearance of both sexes, 
though individuals here and there in fashionable 
circles had for some few years left it off, the ladies 
partly from artistic influences and admiration of the 
portraits with natural hair and simple dress. Wal- 
pole’s remark on the result of wigs and powder be- 
ing discarded strikes one at first as very strange; he 
says that “all individuality is confounded by people 
wearing their own hair.” We should now say ex- 
actly the contrary; but then we should remember 
that differences are more easily detected when the 
setting is one to which we are accustomed, just as 
at first members of a foreign nation, to eyes unac- 
customed to them, bear a strange resemblance to 
each other, though to themselves seeming to differ 
so much. 

Early in the reign of George I. there were riots 
of the wool and silk weavers, who protested against 
the fashion then coming in of women, both in the 
upper and lower classes, wearing Indian chintzes 
and Dutch printed calicoes. The many attacks in 
the streets on women so attired led ultimately to 
legislation, and calico gowns were forbidden to be 
worn. So all the dainty cotton dresses were pulled 
to pieces and turned into quilts and furniture cov- 
ers. Then a fashion came in of embroidering fine 
holland elaborately, the linen, which was made in 
England, bdéing sent, as was that from other coun- 
tries, to be: bleached on the famous bleaching- 
grounds of Haarlem, and then returned as holland. 
Those far-famed bleaching-grounds are kept in the 
memories of most of us by Raphael’s painting of 
them, e.g. The Watermill with Bleachers, in our 
National Gallery. A lady in the reign of George I. 
speaks of a wonder in embroidered gowns, and 
though the one she describes is of white satin, no 
doubt the holland dresses would not be far behind 
in elaboration. She was at the Princess Royal’s 
wedding, and afterward wrote: “The Duchess of 
Queensbury’s clothes pleased me best; they were 
white satin embroidered, the bottom of the petti- 
coat brown hills covered with all sorts of weeds, and 
every breadth had an old stump of a ‘tree that ran 
up almost to the top of the petticoat, broken afd 
ragged, and worked with brown chenille; round 
which twined nasturtitim: (sic), ivy, honeysuckles, 
periwinkles, convolvuluses, and all sorts of twining 
flowers, which spread and covered the petticoat, 
vines with the leaves variegated as you have seen 
them by the sun, all rather Smaller than nature. The 
robings and facings were little green banks with all 
sorts of weeds, and the sleeves and rest of the 
gown loose twining branches of the same as those 
on the petticoat. Many of the leaves were finished 
with gold, and part of the stumps of the trees looked 
like the gilding of the sun.” 
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The Last Palaces of the Rich, ....... cece cccccuccnce Metropolitan Magazin 

In the building of their last palaces the rich men 
of New York alone have spent within the last three 
years more than $1,500,000. The millionaire alive 
seems now to consider a mausoleum a necessary 
part of his personal establishment. He builds this 
stately sepulchral edifice net so much as a monu- 
ment to himself as a demonstration of his loving 
foresight for the members of his family. One of 
Jay Gould’s chief pleasures was in thus erecting his 
own monument. He little knew then that it would 
so soon become his last palace. C. P. Huntington 
and Charles T. Yerkes each drive to the cemetery 
regularly to visit the beautiful pile of marble to 
which they shall at last surrender. 

The magnificent mausoleum at New Dorp, Staten 
Island, was the outcome in his lifetime of the genius 
of William H. Vanderbilt. Pursuant to his instruc- 
tions it was built without any fancy work, but at 
the same time on such a grand and substantial scale 
that it is said there is nothing among the tombs of 
either European or Oriental royalty to excel it in 
solidity of structure and grandeur of design. It is 
forty feet in height, sixty in breadth, and about one 
hundred and fifty in depth, and contains places for 
two hundred sleepers. It is situated on an emi- 
nence commanding the largest prospect of New 
York Bay, and one of the finest views all around in 
the State of New York. The tomb and the twenty- 
one acres of land, upon the highest part of which 
it stands, cost nearly half a million dollars; and 
when the grounds are finished in the style intended, 
beautiful roads and walks made, flower gardens 
planted with the requisite adortments, the entire 
expense of the mausoleum and its surroundings 
will not fall short of a million dollars. The precau- 
tions taken by the family against resurrectionists is 
one of the best that has ever been adopted. There 
is a guard at the tomb night and day. Each of 
these must put on record his vigilance every fifteen 
minutes by winding up a clock, which is sent to the 
office at the Grand Central Depot every morning. 

Aside from Vanderbilt's, one of the finest of the 
great tombs of New Yorkers is that of Jay Gould. 
It was finished ten years ago, and though.-it is by 
no means the costliest, it is still regarded as one of 
the most imposing in this country. It-resembles 
the Greek Parthenon, and has.eleven detached col- 
umns at each side and four at each end. In the ceil> 
ing there is one enormous slab of granite weighing 
over six tons. The structure, larger than an ordi- 
nary cottage, bears no outward mark, no name or 
date, by which it may be identified. It is guarded 
night and day by two special watchmen. Near 
the Gould tamb stands that of C. P. Huntington. 
For the stifcture itself, without the ground, Mr. 
Huntington’paid a quarter of a million dollars. It 
is, without doubt, the costliest private tomb in the 
world, next to Vanderbilt’s. It is built of the finest 
quality of granite, and of stones of unusual size in 
order to give it more stability. It stands on a $30,- 
ooo-acre of ground. . Several flights of broad, mas- 
sive granite steps lead to a broad platform in front 
of the tomb proper. The entrance is guarded by 
two enormous bronze doors. Within, the tomb is 
very plain. It contains sixteen catacombs, in one 
of which lies Mrs. Huntington. 








OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS* 








The Wrong Kind.—An old Irishman was sitting 
out in front of his house puffing away and pulling 
heroically at his pipe. He would light a match and 
pull and pull at his pipe, then throw the match 
away and light another, and he continued the per- 
formance with great patience until the ground 
about him was literally strewn with burnt matches. 
“Come in to supper,” said the wife at the door. 
“Faith and Oi will in a minute, Biddy,” said he. 
“Moike has been a-telling me that if Oi shmoked 
a bit av ghlass Oi cud see the shpots on the sun. 
Oi don’t know whether Moike’s been a-fooling me 
or whether Oi’ve got hold av the wrong kind of 
ghlass.” 





An Obliging Curate—Dean Hole, of Rochester, 
England, tells of a very innocent and gentle curate 
‘who went to a Yorkshire parish, where the parish- 
ioners bred horses and sometimes raced them. He 
was asked to invite the prayers of the congregation 
for Lucy Grey. He did so. They prayed three 
Sundays for Lucy Grey. On the fourth the clerk 
told the curate he need not do it any more. “Why,” 
said the curate, “is she dead?” “No,” said the 
clerk, “she’s won the steeplechase.” The curate 
became quite a power in the parish. 





A Surprised Bishop.—A certain well-known 
Bishop once went down to a town in Connecticut 
to perform a marriage ceremony. He arrived 
the day before the wedding, and he left at the 
same time the bridal pair did, although he was 
driven to a different railway station. As he 
passed through the station, carrying his travel- 
ing bag, he was aware that he was creating a sen- 
sation, but was totally at a loss to account for 
it. In the car he found that he was still the 
object of amused attention. The porter posi- 
tively snickered as he passed his seat, and finally 
as the train drew out he came up and as- 
sisted the churchman to remove his overcoat. 
“What is the matter with you, my man?” asked 
the Bishop. The porter’s snicker broadened into a 
laugh. “Ain’t you done lef’ the lady, sah?” he 
chuckled. “Eh?” exclaimed the Bishop in sur- 
prise. Then his eye fell on the side of his traveling 
bag, which the porter had just turned round. There, 
glued to it, was a wide strip of white satin ribbon, on 
which was painted in large letters: “Married this 
morning.” The facetiously minded best man had 
mistaken the Bishop’s traveling bag for that of the 
bridegroom, and a chuckling black porter worked 
late in the night removing that ribbon. 





Obeying Orders.—Several members of the Scot- 
tish Reserve, before leaving for the Cape, were en- 
tertained at a farewell supper by their fellow- 
workers in Dundee. “Now, boys,” said the chair- 
man, after an appropriate speech, “treat what is on 
the table as you would the Boers.” As the feast 
ended, one of the reservists was observed stowing 


*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short Stories 
Magazine. : 





“What’s 
that ye’re daein’, Tam?” shouted the chairman, 


away a bottle of whiskey in his pocket. 


good-humoredly. “Oh,” replied Tam, “I’m only 
obeyin’ orders. Ye telt us to treat the supper as 
we would the Boers, and, ye ken, what we dinna kill 
we tak’ prisoners.” 





Had His Doubts—A wealthy and generous 
Englishman, while traveling in America, attended 
a church maintained by a colored congregation, 
and was so pleased with the minister’s simple ser- 
mon and the attitude of the worshippers, that he 
dropped five dollars into the basket when it was 
passed for the usual collection. So large a con- 
tribution seemed to fill with amazement the breth- 
ren who passed the baskets, and one of them, in a 
whisper, confided the fact of the unusual contribu- 
tion to the pastor, who arose and said to the con- 
gregation: “Beloved fren’s, de collection hab 
brought fo’th de munif’cent sum ob sixteen do’lars 
and forty-nine cents, purvided de five-dollar bill 
gib by de white gemman am not counterfeit.” 





Why He Didn’t Reply.—‘Why don’t you an- 
swer?”’ said madame, impatiently, to the Scandi- 
navian on the step-ladder engaged in putting up 
new window fixtures. The man gulped and re- 
plied gently: “I have my mout’ full of screws; I 
not can speak till a svaller some.” 





A Klondike Improvement.—At a diplomatic 
dinner in London, early this season, where Am- 
bassador Choate was a guest, the conversation 
turned to Alaska and the Klondike. A high State 
official, speaking of the Canadian demand for a 
port of entry, inquired: “I wonder if they will 
make it hot for you up there?” “I wish they would,” 
gravely responded Mr. Choate; “ it is just what the 
territory wants.” 





Radical Cure——In the public schools of some 


‘cities measures are taken, by presumably com- 


petent officials, to test the children’s eyesight, upon 
the assumption—often too well founded—that the 
parents are not sufficiently watchful in that im- 
portant particular. A little boy came home one day, 
soon after the fall term of school had opened, with 
the following note, duly signed by the principal: 
“Mr. Judkins: Dear Sir—It becomes my duty to 
inform you that your son shows decided indica- 
tions of astigmatism, and his case is one that should 
be attended to without delay.” The father sent the 
following answer the next day: “Mr. Kershaw: 
Dear Sir—Whip it out of him.—Yours truly, Hiram 
Judkins.” 





A Comprehensive Toast—A short time ago 
the Italian colony in New York gave a banquet 
to Marconi, the famous inventor. The formal 
toasts were given and answered with customary 
eloquence. It was pointed out that Marconi | 
had made one of the great inventions of the 
century, and had won everlasting fame. Then 

















the chairman said, amid perfect silence: “Only 
through self-sacrifice and love of his mother 
did our distinguished compatriot obtain the educa- 
tion and the advantages which enabled him to ac- 
complish the feats which have made him immortal. 
Fellow-countrymen, I have the honor to propose 
as your toast, ‘Here’s to the Mother of the Father 
of Wireless Telegraphy.’” 





Needed a Hair-Cut.—Short sight is not tolerated 
in a common soldier, but sometimes it is necessary 
to tolerate it in an officer. Furthermore, there are 
many short-sighted cfficers who are unwilling to 
wear glasses. Such an. one was a certain captain 
in the British army, of whom a story is told in an 
English paper. During a kit inspection a mop 
had been left propped with the head upper- 
most against a spare bed cot. The short-sighted 
captain entered and glanced at the mop. Then he 
snapped his fingers. “Color-sergeant!” he ex- 
claimed. “Yes, sir,” said the sergeant, saluting. 
“See that that man has his hair cut immediately!” 
said the captain, pointing at the mop. 





Landor and Kate Field.—Kate Field used to take 
daily lessons in Latin from Walter Savage Landor 
when she was in Florence, and at her entrance into 
the room his rugged expression invariably softened 
and he became what his pupil called “chivalry in- 
carnate.” One day he dropped his spectacles, and 
as she picked them up and handed them to him he 
exclaimed: “Oh, this is not the first time that you 
have caught my eyes.” 





Ireland’s New Capital—The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, Daniel Tallon, is a pleasant speaker, both 
at a banquet and on the rostrum. At Boston, where 
he was hospitably entertained by Mayor Quincy, 
some one asked, “Dublin is the metropolis as well 
as the capital of Old Erin?” “It used to be, but at 
present New York has that honor.” 





Relativity—A farmer drifted into a hardware 
store and was asked by the manager: “Don’t you 
want to buy a bicycle to ride around your farm 
on? They’re cheap now. Can give you one for 
thirty-five dollars.” “I’d sooner put the thirty-five 
dollars into a cow,” said the farmer. “But think,” 
said the manager, “how foolish you would look 
riding around town on a cow.” “Oh, I don’t know,” 
said the farmer, “no more foolish, perhaps, than I 
would milking a bicycle.” 





A Chamberlain Anecdote—Long before the 
Transvaal trouble, the Right Honorable Joseph 
Chamberlain, present Minister of State for the 
British Colonies, was famous the world over for 
his orchids. His costly collection is one of the 
finest in the world. They are telling the story in 
Paris now that once he saw a rare orchid, the dupli- 
cate of one he had recently added to his own col- 
lection. He asked the price. “Twenty thousand 
francs,” replied the dealer. The Englishman paid 
the money, and then, throwing the flower on the 
floor, crushed it with his heel. 


OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS 
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The Unsophisticated Professor.—‘“I had a pecu- 
liar case in court the other day,” said a lawyer from 
a sister city. “An old Irishman named Callahan 
had gotten into a row with his landlord about some 
repairs, and refused to pay his rent. The landlord 
was a fussy little ex-college professor, totally un- 
versed in the ways of the world, and he was impru- 
dent enough to send word that he would have the 
family evicted, and then called to discuss it per- 
sonally. He emerged yelling murder, and said that 
he had first met Mrs. Callahan, who told him her 
husband would do him no harm, upon the strength 
of which he had waited for his return. When Cal- 
lahan came in he promptly gave the visitor a beat- 
ing. The old Irishman and his wife were both ar- 
rested, and I appeared for the defense. The ugly 
feature of the case was the alleged effort of the 
woman to lure her caller into a trap, but when put 
on the stand she denied the landlord’s story in toto, 
and swore point blank she had warned him that her 
husband proposed to punch his head. Both parties 
seemed perfectly sincere in their statements, and I 
was somewhat puzzled. I finally decided to cross- 
examine the ex-professor. ‘Now repeat to us,’ I 
said, ‘exactly what Mrs. Callahan told you in re- 
gard to her husband.’ ‘She assured me positively,’ 
replied the landlord, ‘that he had no intention what- 
ever of molesting me.’ ‘But she didn’t say it in 
those words,’ I insisted; ‘what I want is her exact 
language.’ ‘Well, sir,’ said the witness, beginning 
to get flustered, ‘she gave me to understand : 
‘Oh, never mind that,’ interrupted the judge, ‘give 
us her own words.’ ‘Very well, sir! Very. well, 
sir!’ exclaimed the little landlord desperately. ‘She 
said: “When Mike comes home he won't do a thing 
to you!”’ When the judge got through laughing 
he let the prisoners off with a reprimand.” 





, 





Bill’s Wit.—Bill Fletcher, a lineman for the 
Michigan Telephone Company; doesn’t like to wear 
a hat on hot days. A kind-hearted old lady saw 
Bill one hot day near Saline digging away bare- 
headed at a posthole. So she went into the house 
and got one of her husband’s old hats. “It’s too 
bad you haven’t got a hat; take this one,” said she; 
and, not wishing to offend her, Bill accepted the 
proffer. When the job was completed he went to 
the door, and, thanking her, said that he could not 
keep the hat. “But you must keep it,” she said. 
“You will bake your brains out if you don’t wear 
something over your head this hot weather.” “Oh, 
no, I won't,” said Bill. “I haven’t got any brains. 
If I had I wouldn’t be digging postholes.” 





Misunderstood.—Cnce when the late Edouard 
Pailleron, author of “Le Monde ou !’on s’Ennuie,” 
dining at Mme. Aubernon de Nerville’s, ventured 
to interrupt by a subdued murmur one of Caro’s 
lengthy perorations, he was promptly quenched by 
their hostess: “By and by, Pailleron, you shall 
speak in your turn.” Caro’s discourse only finished 
when dessert was on the table. At its conclusion 
Mme. Aubernon turned encouragingly toward 
the interrupter: “Now it’s your turn, Pailleron. 
What was it you wished to say?” “I merely wished 
to ask for a second helping of peas,” was the un- 
expected rejoinder. 
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How the Farmer Disposes of His Wheat....8. Baker....McClure’s Magazine 

There are three general methods by which the 
American wheat farmer disposes of his crop. In 
the prolific Northwest, where large numbers of 
farmers are cultivating from 3,000 to 10,000 acres of 
wheat a year, where the various farm buildings are 
connected by telephone, where the plowing is done 
by complicated machinery, where the farmer owns 
from two to ten threshing-machines, from twenty 
to fifty reapers, and hundreds of cattle and horses, 
the sale of a crop becomes a large business transac- 
tion. I met a Dakota farmer of the bonanza type 
who had two large elevators, one at each end of his 
3,000 acres of wheat. Here the grain was stored as 
fast as it came from the threshers, and freight cars 
‘could be run on the special side-tracks which had 
been provided by the railroad company, and the 
wheat shipped at a moment’s notice. This farmer 
expected a crop of 50,000 bushels from his land. At 
sixty cents a bushel, the net price he expected to 
receive, his income from his crop for the year would 
be about $30,000. Some of the great farmers even 
keep special agents in the Chamber of Commerce at 
Minneapolis or on the Board of Trade at Duluth. 
These agents watch their opportunity, and sell por- 
tions of the crop from time to time for future de- 
livery, as the reigning price attracts them. Of 
course, this wholesale method of doing business is 
only possible among the bonanza farmers. But 
there is a considerable class of somewhat less ex- 
tensive wheat-growers who have of late years 
formed close business relations with commission 
men at such terminal points as Chicago, Duluth, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis and Toledo. They order 
cars themselves, and ship their grain direct, thereby 
avoiding the middleman charge of the local dealer, 
and get a price remarkably close to the city quota- 
tions. Some of these farmers even go so far as to 
sell on the board for future delivery. 

But the great mass of smaller farmers, especially 
throughout the winter-wheat States, still sell in the 
old-fashioned way, to the local elevator man or 
buyer. They keep themselves so thoroughly in- 
formed, however, as to the reigning prices in the 
great marts and the probabilities as to rise or fall, 
that the commissions of the local dealer have been 
scaled to the lowest notch. Indeed, in this day of 
many railroads, if the small wheat-grower is dis- 
satisfied with local prices he can combine with his 
neighbors—a not infrequent occurrence—and ship 
directly by carload lots to some city commission 
man, who is only too willing to buy his grain at 
the highest possible price. So fierce is the compe- 
tition among the wheat-buyers that at some centres 
most notably Minneapolis, vast systems of elevators 
have sprung up, each controlled by a powerful cen- 
tral house at the terminal point. There are no fewer 
than thirty-six elevator companies in Minneapolis, 
controlling 1,862 country elevators, with a com- 
bined capacity of nearly 50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. A single company controls 115 country 
elevators, having a capacity of 4,750,000 bushels of 
wheat. And the head of this company is also the 
head of other companies there, having lines of ele- 


vators in Minnesota and the Dakotas with a com- 
bined storage capacity of nearly 10,000,000 bushels. 
He also has lines of elevators in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. He is said to be the largest individual wheat- 
dealer in the world. These elevators are distrib- 
uted along nearly every railroad line touching Min- 
neapolis, and they form a network of business en- 
terprise covering five States. Every part of every 
system vibrates in instant sympathy with the con- 
trolling head at Minneapolis, and deals are made 
with a rapidity fairly dizzying to the outsider. The 
manager of a local house may buy a thousand 
bushels in a day. The central office at Minneapolis 
is immediately informed of the amount by tele- 
graph,'and within an hour every bushel is sold on 
the floor of the Chamber of Commerce. Indeed, so 
rapid and successful is this system of crop move- 
ment, that of the wheat of 1898 less than thirty per 
cent., according to statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture, was left on hand on March 1, 1899. In 
other words, more than two-thirds of a year’s crop 
had actually been disposed of within a half-year. 

Perhaps no one thing so simplifies and facilitates 
the movement of wheat as the present rigid system 
of inspection and grading. In former times a load 
of grain must needs be carefully examined by every 
prospective purchaser, were he miller or commis- 
sion man; and if this buyer sold again, a second 
examination became necessary, with its attendant 
disagreement as to quality. The business of 
wheat-buying, indeed, was full of time-consuming 
details, and in the end neither party to a trade was 
likely to be satisfied. As a consequence, the State 
government, or, in some primary markets, the local 
chamber of commerce, stepped in, and assumed 
charge of the whole system of grading and inspec- 
tion; and now no portion of the great wheat busi- 
ness moves with more ease and efficiency, a degree 
of care and accuracy simply amazing to the out- 
sider being constantly maintained. 

Minneapolis is the greatest primary wheat mar- 
ket in the world, and it is here that the system may 
be seen to its best advantage. During the crop year 
ended August 31, 1898, Minneapolis received up- 
ward of 75,000,000 bushels of wheat, besides vast 
stores of other grain. It will be seen that so slight 
a mistake in inspection or grading as the equivalent 
of one cent a bushel on the wheat would mean the 
improper distribution of $750,000 in a single year. 

The deputy inspector and his men are out early 
in the morning. The cars from the wheat fields 
have been shunted to their special sidings in each 
of the yards. One man goes ahead, recording the 
numbers and initials of the cars, and examining the 
seals to see that no one has tampered with them. 
A second man breaks the seals and opens the doors, 
and then comes the deputy himself—the wheat ex- 
pert. He is quick and keen, long schooled in ob- 
serving the minute differences which mark the 
wheat from different parts of the country. I 
saw one grizzly old inspector who had become so 
expert that, according to humorous report, he 
could tell what county in the West a car of wheat 
came from merely by sniffing a pinch of the grain. 
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The inspector looks sharply for threshers’ dust, 
oats, cockle ; and he examines the kernels keenly to 
see if they are shrunken or burned; and then he 
smells for smut. He even plunges a hollow brass 
tube into the heap to make sure that some cunning 
shipper has not put in a layer or “plug” of poorer 
grade wheat at the bottom of the car. Usually he is 
able to decide on the grade of a carload almost as 
soon as he sees the wheat; but sometimes he is 
compelled to take out a pinch here and there, and 
then weigh it in a little brass kettle, to make sure 
that it comes strictly within the lawful specifica- 
tions. He is an absolutely impartial judge. He 
records only the number and initials of the car. He 
never knows who is the shipper. I heard of one 
deputy who inspected his own brother’s wheat for 
six months without knowing whose it was. 

The official inspector is accompanied by a nu:n- 
ber of active young men of the sampling bureau, 
which represents the great elevator and commission 
houses. They climb into the car, thrust a brass 
plunger deep into the wheat, bring up a sample 
here and there, fill a bag, label it with the number 
and initials of the car, and pass on with the in- 
spector. It is swift work, of necessity, for the sam- 
ples must be in at the opening of the Chamber of 
Commerce, where, set out in little tin pans, each 
bearing the grade tag of the State inspector, they 
form the basis of the day’s trading. Of such wheat 
as now comes into the market an inspector can in- 
spect and grade thirty or forty cars an hour; but 
eight or ten years ago he could inspect and grade 
from sixty to ninety cars in an hour, the wheat at 
that time being much cleaner, owing to its coming 
from newer and less weedy fields, and to more care- 
ful threshing. In about half the cars the inspector 
-must now sift and weigh samples of the grain to see 
how many pounds to the bushel it must be docked 
for dirt and oats. The highest grade of Minnesota 
wheat is very rare and precious, and happy is the 
farmer who ships it. Of 995 cars of new wheat 
marketed in Minneapolis during August, 1899, only 
five cars graded No. 1 Hard, while 296 were set 
down as No. 1 Northern, 387 as No. 2 Northern, 
156 as No. 3 Northern, 62 were rejected, and 89 
were marked “no grade.” The last two classes are 
sold by the commission men for what they will 
bring, and the wheat may later be dried, scoured or 
cleaned of dirt by the elevator men, so that it will 
come up to grade specifications. 

After an inspector has finished his work, the cars 
are resealed with a State seal, to await the disposi- 
tion of the purchaser. Everything is done promptly 
and in a thoroughly business-like manner, and the 
wheat is rarely delayed more than a day in the cars 
in which it arrives. The State keeps complete rec- 
ords and samples of every car inspected until the 
wheat has passed entirely out of the market, so that 
should any dispute arise, it could be instantly and 
amicably settled. It sometimes happens that the 
commission man believes that the wheat is entitled 
to a higher grade than the inspector has given it. 
If so, he may appeal from the inspector’s decision to 
a State board, which is especially appointed to hear 
his complaint. If the grade is changed after a sec- 
ond examination, the State bears the expense of 
the inspection; if not, it is borne by the objecting 
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commission man. It may be said to the credit of 
these inspectors, that during the crop year ended 
August 31, 1898, out of 220,777 cars inspected, only 
16,104 were held for reinspection, and in only half 
of these was the grade changed. The State charges 
a small fee for its services as inspector—twenty. 
cents a car—and later it steps in and officially 
weighs all the wheat as it is distributed into the 
elevators. For the crop year ended August 31, 
1898, the total expense to the State was $191,681, 
nearly covered by fees. 





The British Calico Printing Industry..........++0++- London Black and White 
The British Board of Trade returns show that 
during the last five years the exports of prints have 
amounted, on an average, to an annual total of 
977,000,000 yards, valued at £10,444,000 per-an- 
num. It is difficult to realize what such gigantic 
figures mean; but perhaps they will be more clearly — 
understood if it is stated that every year a length of 
printed calico is exported from Great Britain more 
than sufficient to girdle the globe a score of times! 
In addition to this, a vast amount is required for the 
home trade, for which no accurate figures appear to 
be obtainable. The size of the manufactories re-, 
quired to produce such quantities as those enum- — 
erated may be judged from the following statistics : 
It is estimated that the total number of workpeople 
employed in the trade generally is at least 20,00c. 
The coal burned annually at the manufactories is 
reported to be not less than half a million tons; 
while the water used (and very large quantities, of 
good quality, are requisite for the many processes 
involved) probably reaches a total of from 40,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000 gallons daily. The actual im- 
pression of the colors upon the fabrics is accom- 
plished by means of engraved rollers, usually made 
of solid copper, of considerable thickness and great 
weight. The rollers are consequently exceedingly 
costly, and the capital invested in this item alone 
probably amounts to between £750,000 and 
£1,000,000. The business is of the most intricate 
and difficult character. The widest chemical knowl- 
edge is necessary in dealing with the materials used, 
in order to obtain the best possible results as re- 
gards delicacy, brilliancy or fastness of color. Great 
taste is requisite in the combinations and juxtaposi- 
tions of shades, and a high degree of artistic talent 
is needed for the production of novelty in design. 
The mere mechanical difficulties connected with the 
various operations are great, and the changes ren- 
dered necessary by the constant discoveries of new 
colors and new processes are so frequent and 
so fundamental that nothing but the most un- 
tiring energy and a profuse expenditure of capital 
can keep any concern “up to date.” Many 
firms, in addition to the actual trade of print- 
ing textile fabrics, manufacture large quantities 
of the chemicals they use. Of actual coloring 
material, almost the whole is now produced from 
coal-tar; even indigo, hitherto so largely imported 
from the East, is replaced by indigo which is pro- 
duced artificially. “Calico printing” includes all 
kinds of printed cotton fabrics—lawns, muslins, 
sateens, brocades, shirtings, linings, tartans and 
flannelettes. Then there are cretonnes, chintzes and 
fancy prints; nor must we forget those “mercer- _ 














ized” fabrics which, although of cotton, very closely 
resemble silk. In the majority of cases the fabric 
—the “cloth”’—is received by the calico printers 
from the mills in its unbleached state; “in the gray,” 
as it is called. Certain firms, however, buy the raw 
cotton and put it through all the processes of spin- 
ning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, printing, emboss- 
ing and mercerizing, plus the numerous washings, 
steamings and dryings which all the cotton fab- 
rics undergo. Embossing is, perhaps, only done 
by one or two firms; its object is to add an extra 
attraction to the material, more especially to linings 
and dyed sateens. This process is alternatively 
known as electric finishing, and it is even claimed 
for it by some that cotton goods so treated—and it 
may be added that any pattern can be embogsed on 
the “cloth’”—have a more silk-like appearance than 
those which are mercerized. 





Dutch Oyster Beds....... Bradford Colt de Wolf....... Everybody’s Magazine 

The primitive picturesque old town of Goes is 
the centre of the oyster industry in Holland. The 
majority of the inhabitants are engaged in the in- 
dustry the year round; but it is in April that the 
emost important part of the work begins. It is then 
that the “collectors” are placed in the oyster 
“parks.” These “collectors” are curved tiles about 
a foot long, which, after being carefully washed, 
are covered with a layer of mortar. Thus prepared, 
the collectors are able to retain the oyster ova, 
known to fishermen as white spat, or “naissains,” 
as they are termed in Holland. These embryos are 
very minute, and float about on the surface of the 
water until they become affixed to the “collectors.” 
They are then gathered into boxes eight feet long 
by two feet in breadth, and the tiles are so arranged 
as to be constantly bathed by the sea water. From 
300 to 400 larve are attached to a single “col- 
lector.” In August the “collectors” are removed 
from the “beds” and taken on land to be put 
through a first process of cleansing. This opera- 
tion, which is performed by women, is destined to 
cleanse the young oysters from all kinds of impuri- 
ties, and also from the small shells which, by be- 
coming affixed to the young oysters, might hinder 
their growth. Once thoroughly cleansed, the tiles 
are replaced in the boxes, where they remain until 
autumn. The “collectors” are then once more re- 
moved, and the oysters, which are already the size 
of a quarter-dollar piece, are sufficiently strong to 
live alone, without being affixed to anything. To 
remove the young oyster from the “collector,” a 
special kind of scissors is used. For this purpose 
the “collectors” are placed in the middle of a large 


table, around which the oyster men and women are. 


gathered. The women, who are far more dexterous 
than the men in this matter, hold the collector in 
one hand, while with the other they carefully re- 
move the mollusks and throw them into baskets. 
This operation requires considerable skill, for if 
performed too hastily the thin shell of the young 
oyster would be injured. But, notwithstanding all 
the care that is taken, there is always a loss of from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. during this opera- 
tion. The oysters are now placed for a few months 
in an apparatus called an “ambulance.” These 
“ambulances” are flat boxes about ten inches high, 
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the bottom of which consisis of a wire grating. 


protected by a box identical with the one in which 
they are enclosed, but reversed, so as to constitute 
a kind of cage, in which the water can circulate 
freely, without allowing fish or crabs to enter. These 
boxes, which contain no less than 3,000 oysters 
each, are arranged side by side, and firmly affixed 
to the bottom of the “park” by means of stakes. In 
this manner the young oysters can thrive in peace 
and without fear of being attacked by any of their 
numerous enemies, who appreciate oysters fully as 
much as man appreciates them. The oysters re- 
main three months in these boxes, during which 
time they are greatly cared for, being watched fre- 
quently to remove the impurities and seaweeds 
which have gathered among them. At the end of 
these three months they have reached a diameter 
of two to two and a half inches. They are now of 
sufficient size for sale, but not yet large enough to 
bring in much profit. They are therefore thrown 
along the bottom of the “park,” where they con- 
tinue to grow, their shell being of sufficient strength 
to withstand the attacks of fishes. The oysters con- 
tinue to grow until the age of two or three years, 
when they reach the size of four inches in diame- 
ter. After the age of three they stop growing, and 
there is no advantage in allowing them to remain 
any longer in the beds. 





A London, Bombay and Hong Kong Railway..Wa!ter C. Hamm, .Cosmopolitan 


One of the boldest of the railroad schemes now 
projected proposes to build an all-rail line from 
London, England, to Hong Kong, China. Start- 
ing at London, the contemplated route lies through 
a tunnel under the Straits of Dover; then, taking 
a southerly direction through France and Spain, 
another tunnel carries the road under the Strait of 
Gibraltar to Africa. Skirting the northern shore 
of that continent, the proposed London, North 
Africa and Southern Asiatic Railroad enters Egypt 
and crosses the Canal and Isthmus of Suez into 
Arabia. Having passed through Arabia and en- 
tered the valley of the Euphrates, it makes a junc- 
tion with another railroad, which has crossed the 
Bosphorus at Constantinople and _ penetrated 
through the heart of Asia Minor to the borders of 
Persia. With the two lines joined, the route lies 
through Persia and Beloochistan to Bombay, India, 
and crosses India to Calcutta, into Burmah, from 
which a door into China can be found through a 
pass in the eastern Himalayan Mountains. And 
once that the road is in the valley of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang River, the Pacific Ocean can be easily 
reached at Hong Kong or Shanghai. More imme- 
diate results would follow the building of this road 
than in the case of the Siberian, the “Cape to 
Cairo” or the Pan-American road. The 500,000,- 
ooo people of India and lower China would find a 
new outlet, be brought into closer touch with mod- 
ern civilization and awakened to a new career. With 
the whistle of the locomotive sounding among the 
ruins of Carthage and Egypt and waking the 
echoes in Asia Minor along the routes over which 


‘Darius and Xerxes led up their Persian hosts to 


conquer Greece, and down which Alexander the 
Great passed to his victories and the Crusaders 


Thus isolated, the young oysters are completely- 
























marched to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, one 
of the greatest triumphs of the steam railroad would 
be achieved. 





Jen @ Beplteh-TOwer,...ccccrccccccccecccccccccrccccccccccccesos New York Post 

There is probably no spot in New York where 
there is so much concentrated energy continually 
being exercised as in the switch-tower of the Grand 
Central station yard. There are 170 switch-levers, 
ranged side by side down the middle of the tower 
floor, commanding the interlaced patchwork of 
tracks that surrounds the tower. Additional space 
would be a boon to the yardmaster and his aides. 
Even so much as a track’s width of ground on 
either side would greatly facilitate matters. As it is, 
when there is much business beyond the regularly 
assigned trains, the yardmaster simply takes coun- 
sel with his lever-workers and adds a new combi- 
nation to the already lengthy list of combinations 
contained in the station text-book. 

“This is just a brief summary of what the men 
have to know before they begin practice in the 
tower,” said the station superintendent recently, 
handing a thick yellow-paged pamphlet for the vis- 
itor’s inspection. “There are 831 combinations 
there, all referring to the locks and checks, switches 
and signals, controlled by the levers. Our best 
tower-men know these combinations by heart. 
They know them so well, indeed, that if there is 
one bit of tackle or apparatus not being worked for 
all it is worth, they can suggest a new resource to 
the yard-master when he has some special demand 
to meet. The tower-men are all picked workmen. 
They arrive at the position after long apprentice- 
ship, and once there, if their work gives satisfac- 
tion, they stay for years. 

“There are 473 regularly assigned trains to be 
cared for each day. The yard-master has been here 
over twenty years. He is equal to any emergency, 
and has three able helpers in the foremen of the 
three shifts of men who work in the tower. The 
yard-master’s plans are never interfered with. He 
is told the number of trains to be accommodated, 
and given an idea of the special work that is apt to 
turn up. Then he goes ahead and plans it all out 
just like a field marshal planning a campaign. When 
he has more moves to make he doubles up his forces 
and puts more watches in the tower. 

“The switch-operators are selected from the hun- 
dreds of trainmen, baggage-men, etc., employed 
about the station. No applicant, raw from the street 
or habituated to some other business, is ever taken 
on as switchman. Familiarity with the yard and with 
railroad and engineering matters is a good founda- 
tion for the tower training, and the ambitious 
employees look forward to a berth in the tower 
force just as the salesmen in a shop look forward 
to being buyers for their department. The tower- 
men are well paid, and their position has the added 
charm of permanency. Although the many em- 
ployees accustomed to the workings of the yard 
apply for the post of switchman, and may even be- 
gin an apprenticeship at the task, but. few of them 
are selected or become experts. The requirements 
are not easy to fill, and where an applicant might 
possess some of the attributes essential to success, 
the failure in any other particular would render him 
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unavailable. The switchman must be strong and 
able to endure fatigue, for some of the levers are 
very heavy and are used continuously. With his 
strength he must have nimbleness and a retentive 
memory, and, even with these qualities, if he has 
not presence of mind, he cannot be trusted for the 
position.” 





Range and Cost of a Cannon-Ball.......cccccccccccccccecccccence La Nature * 

During the war of 1870, and particularly at Se- 
dan, the German artillery covered us with a hail of 
shot, our own shells and balls falling 200 yards 
short of the enemy’s batteries, and producing no 
effect. Since this time we have made great progress, 
and our new field artillery has reached the maxi- 
mum of range for small-calibre guns. Longer 
ranges are, of course, reached with siege guns. The 
first rifled cannon of 16 centimetres (6% inches) 
calibre could not carry further than 6,600 yards. In 
1870 a range of 8,500 yards was attained. In 1875, 
by using steel guns, 12,000 yards was reached, and, 
by increasing the calibre, 15,000 yards was attained. 
Since this time, by using new powders and by 
lengthening the guns, the range has steadily grown. 
In 1888, on the occasion of the jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, the English artillerists at Shoeburyness 
fired a celebrated round of shots under the name of 
the “jubilee round,” which attained a range of 
about 20,000 yards. The Germans imitated the 
English and reached about 33 yards farther under 
the same conditions. The French artillery is not 
behindhand. It has now a canon of 34 centimetres 
(13% inches) which, firing with an initial velocity 
of goo yards a second, can send a projectile to a dis- 
tance of 22 kilometres (13 miles). A longer can- 
non, which is not yet in service, could, it is thought, 
send its shell 24 kilometres (14% miles) with an 
initial speed of 1,200 yards. When this initial speed 
shall have been attained with the 34 calibre, the 
range will reach 30 kilometres—just the distance 
from Dover to Calais. The expenses of making a 
cannon and of firing each shot have enormously in- 
creased of late. A German military review has just 
published interesting figures on this subject. There 
are on the other side of the Rhine cannon of 110 
tons, the most powerful that the Krupp factory has 
turned out, which cost, every time they are fired, 
exactly 8,500 francs ($1,700). The projectile is 
worth 3,250 francs ($650), and the powder not less 
than 950 francs ($190). But this is not all, for we 
must add the proper fraction of the value of the gun, 
which can be fired only ninety-five times before it is 
completely out of order. Now a 110-ton gun costs 
412,000 francs ($82,500), and consequently at each 
discharge its value diminishes by 4,500 francs 
($900). The German navy has had recently a 77- 
ton gun costing 250,000 francs ($50,000), which can 
be fired only 124 times. Each discharge represents 
the sum of 4,600 francs ($920). The 45-ton guns 
can be fired at least 150 times. At the Essen fac- 
tories they can be built for 184,000 francs ($36,800). 
The price of each shot does not exceed 2,500 francs 
($500). Finally, for less powerful arms, the prices 
fall to 850, 417 and even 325 francs ($170, $83 and 
$65) for each shot. 





*Translation made for the Literary Digest. 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 





Go0d-Morrow SONG. ....:ccccccveveccerecsceeeeereeees sees Thomas Heywood 
Pack, clouds, away, and welcome, day, 
With night we banish sorrow; 
Sweet air, blow soft, mount, larks, aloft, 
To give my Love good-morrow! 
Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow; 
Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 
To give my Love good-morrow; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them both I'll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, Robin redbreast, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow; 
And from each hill let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow! 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow! 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Sings, birds, in every furrow! 


Give Me the Old....cccccccveccccccsccccccsoccees Robert Hinchley Messenger 
Old wine to drink, old wood to burn, old books to read, 
and old friends to converse with. 


Old wine to drink! 

Ay, give the slippery juice 

That drippeth from the grape thrown loose 
Within the tun; 

Plucked from beneath the cliff 

Of sunny-sided Teneriffe, 

And ripened ’neath the blink 

Of India’s sun! 
Peat whiskey hot, 

Tempered with well-boiled water! 

These make the long night shorter,— 
Forgetting not 

Good stout old English porter. 


Old wood to burn! 
Ay, bring the hillside beech 
From where the owlets meet and screech, 
And ravens croak; 
The crackling pine, and cedar sweet; 
Bring too a clump of fragrant peat, 
Dug ’neath the fern; 
The knotted oak, 
A fagot, too, perhap, 
Whose bright flame, dancing, winking, 
Shall light us at our drinking; 
While the oozing sap 
Shall make sweet music to our thinking. 


Old books to read! 
Ay, bring those nodes of wit, 
The brazen-clasped, the vellum-writ, 
Time-honored tomes! 
The same my sire scanned before, 
The same my grandsire thumbed o’er, 
The same his sire from college bore, 
The well-earned meed 
Of Oxford’s domes; 
Old Homer blind, 
Old Horace, rake Anacreon, by 
Old Tully, Plautus, Terence lie; 
Mort Arthur’s olden minstrelsie, 
Quaint Burton, quainter Spenser, ay! 
And Gervase Markham’s venerie— 
Nor leave behind 
The Holy Book by which we live and die. 


Murillo and His Slave 





Old friends to talk! 

Ay, bring those chosen few, 

The wise, the courtly, and the true, 
So rarely found; 

Him for my wine, him for my stud, 

Him for my easel, distich, bud 

In mountain walk! 

Bring Walter good: 

With soulful Fred; and learned Will, 

And thee, my alter ego (dearer still 
For every mood.) 


iibusteres den tebeeen age cabewesmanewwecd John @. Saxe 
(A Legend of Spain.) 
“Whose work is this?” Murillo said, 
The while he bent his eager gaze 
Upon a sketch (a Virgin’s head) 
That filled the painter with amaze. 


Of all his pupils, not a few,— 
Marveling, ’twould seem no less than he; 
Each answered that he nothing knew 

As touching whose the sketch might be. 


This much appeared, and nothing more: 
The piece was painted in the night; 

“And yet, by Jove!” Murillo swore, 
“He has no cause to fear the light. 


“°Tis something crude, and lacks, I own, 
That finer finish time will teach; 
But genius here is plainly shown, 
And art beyond the common reach. 


“Sebastian!” (turning to his slave,) 
“Who keeps this room when I’m in bed?” 
“°Tis I, Sefior.” “Now mark you, knave! 
Keep better watch,” the master said. 


“For if this painter comes again, 
And you, while dozing, let him slip, 
Excuses will be all in vain,— 
Remember, you shall feel the whip!” 


Now while Sebastian slept, he dreamed 
That to his dazzled vision came 

The Blessed Lady—so she seemed— 
And crowned him with a wreath of Fame. 


Whereat the startled slave awoke, 
And at his picture wrought away 
So rapt that ere the spell was broke 

The dark was fading into day. 


“My beautiful!” the artist cried; 
“Thank God, I have not lived in vain!” 
Hark! ’Tis Murillo at his side; 
The man has grown a slave again. 


“Who is your master?—answer me!” 
“°Tis you,” replied the faltering lad. 

“Nay, tis not that I mean,” said he, 
“Tell me, what teacher have you had?” 


“Yourself, Sefior. When you taught 
These gentlemen, I‘ too have heard 

The daily lesson, and have sought 
To treasure every golden word.” 


“What say you, boys?” Murillo cried, 
Smiling in sign of fond regard, 

“Is this a case—pray you decide— 

For punishment, or for reward?” 
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“Reward, Sefior!” they all exclaimed, 
And each proposed some costly toy; 
But still, whatever gift was named, 
Sebastian showed no sign of joy. 


Whereat one said: “He’s kind to-day; 
Ask him your Freedom.” With a groan 

The boy fell on his knees: “Nay, nay! 
My father’s freedom, not my own.” 


“Take both!” the painter said. ‘Henceforth 
A slave no more,—be thou my son; 
Thy Art had failed, with all its worth, 


” 


Of what thy heart this day has won! 


L’ENVOI. 


The traveler, loitering in Seville 
And gazing on each pictured saint 
May see Murillo’s genius still, 
And learn how well his son could paint. 
\ 


BORO BB o ccccctossesvacseccssscesseeeenesoegesenes Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown, 

On thee, from the hill-top looking down; 

And the heifer that lows on the upland farm, 

Far heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling the bell at noon, 

Dreams not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse and lists with delight, 

As his files sweep round yon distant height; 

Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent; 
All are needed by each one— 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 


I caught the linnet’s note from Heaven, 
Singing, at dawn, on the alder bough, 

I brought him home in his nest at even; 

He sings the song; but it pleases not now; 
For I did not bring home the river and sky; 
He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 


The delicate shell lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their emerald gave; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

And fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar. 
Nor rose, nor stream, nor bird is fair, 
Their concord is beyond compare. 


GF Gi iv kc0c0ccvecinke0cesinsseusens.s08enee2 Mrs. M. C. Hungerford 


Old King Cole was a jolly old soul, 
A jolly old soul was he; 

He called for his pipe and he called for his bowl 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 


“Play one, play all,” commanded the king, 
For a lover of music was he; 

“And a gift for the one who plays the best thing, 
So now show us your minstrelsy.” 


The first fiddler made his old fiddle play 
A thundering battle-piece, 

The noise of the cannons and sounds of the fray, 
Were so loud that the king called for peace. 


The next musician gave proof of his skill, 
The gayest of dances played he, 
And the king and his courtiers not one could keep 
still, . 
But danced round as gay as could be. 


Fiddler the third was wretchedly clad, 
Shrinking away out of sight; 
“Turn him out,” cries a knight, “his appearance so 
bad, 
To the king is a willful slight.” 


“Now hark,” said the king, with voice so low, 
“There’s a story in that for me, 
Of sorrow and suffering, of want and woe. 
In my kingdom can such things be?” 


“Nay, ’tis but a romance drawn out from his brain 
To show us his music’s power. 
A pest on such dolor, a livelier strain 
Best befitted a festival hour.” 


“Let the man play,” said the good King Cole, 
“And give us a taste of his art; 

’Neath a velvet coat oft lurks a craven soul, 
While old rags hide a noble heart.” 


Then so tender and sad, before the throne, 
Did the sweet sounds fall and rise, 

That the pitying tear-drops brightly shone 
In the monarch’s kindly eyes. 


So spake up the knights, but the king raised his 
hand 
And beckoned the fiddler near; 
“Take my ring, honest man, but now I command 
The tune that you played to make clear.” 


“O king, dost thou know,” the fiddler said, 
“How the tax has been laid upon flour, 
And the price that the poor man paid for bread 
Has been raised till it’s double or more? 


“The fathers in battle bleed and fall, 
While the starving children cry; 

The women toil, but their pay is small, 
And the bread is very high.” 


The jolly old king was angry then; 
“Whose work is this?” quoth he. 
“He that takes the bread from the working men 
For his greed shall answer to me.” 


“The-truth is what kings do seldom hear,” 
Said the player in tones so low; 

“But as man to man I'll tell without fear 
The cause of the poor man’s woe. 


“°*Tis the grandeur of court and camp to maintain, 
To pay for the armies all, 
And the cost of the battles where blood flows like 
rain, 
That the tax upon bread doth fall.” 


The knights and the courtiers started and stared, 
And whispered of dungeons drear 

As the fittest place for one who dared 
Tell such truths in the royal ear. 


But “O player so wise,” said old King Cole, 
“Your debtor I ever shall be; 

For your music and words have wakened my soul 
To my people’s misery. 


“T will call back the armies who fight for naught 
Save honor’s empty show, 

And we'll have no splendor so dearly bought, 
No hollow pomp and show. 


“And now for reward this night you shall take 
The news to the people forsooth, 
That the tax has been lifted from bread for your 
sake, 
Because you dared tell me the truth.” 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA* 





Ninety per cent. of American women spend 
less than $50 a year for clothing. 

The Japanese railways have introduced 
newspaper reading cars on some of their passenger 
trains. Tall piles of newspapers are kept at the 
service of travelers so that they may read as they 


ride. 








American shops turned out 2,473 locomo- 
tives in 1899—the largest number they ever manu- 
factured in one year, and 598 more than were made 
in 1898. More than 25 per cent. of the number, or 
534, were made for railway companies in other 
countries. 

It is estimated that for perfumery purposes 
éach year 1,860 tons of orange flowers, 930 tons of 
roses, 150 tons each of violets and jasmine, 75 tons 
of tuberoses, 30 tons of cassia and 15 tons of jon- 
quils are used. 

The word “God” never appeared in any Gov- 
ernment act. until the year 1864, when, at the sug- 
gestion of the director of the Mint, ex-Governor 
Pollock, of Pennsylvania, “In God We Trust” was 
stamped on the copper two-cent piece. Before that 
time “E Pluribus Unum” had been the motto. 
Strange to relate, “E Pluribus Unum” on coins 
never was authorized by law. 

The Chinese hand-made papers are made 
mostly of rice straw, and are colored or stained on 
cne side by hand. The visiting cards, which are 
thin octavo sheets, are colored crimson; pale red 
is used for bills, yellow sprinkled with gold or green 
for wrapping goods, orange for weddings, and so 
on through the list. 

It has been seriously asserted by many peo- 
ple that we are naturally lighter after a meal, and 
they have even gone the length of explaining this 
by the amount of gas that is developed from the 
food. Average observations, however, show that 
we lose 3 pounds 6 ounces between night and morn- 
ing; that we gain 1 pound 12 ounces by breakfast ; 
that we again lose about 14 ounces before lunch; 
that lunch puts on an average of 1 pound; that we 
again lose during the afternoon an average of 10 
ounces; but that an ordinary dinner to healthy per- 
sons adds 2 pounds 2 ounces to their weight. 

An American spends on an average $50 a 
year for food, a Frenchman $48, a German $45, a 
Spaniard $33, an Italian $24, and a Russian $40. 
The American eats 109 pounds of meat a year, the 
Frenchman 87 pounds, the German 64 pounds, the 
Italian 28 pounds and the Russian 51 pounds. Of 
bread the American consumes 380 pounds, the 
Frenchman 540 pounds, the German 560 pounds, 
the Spaniard 480 pounds, the Italian 400 pounds 
and the Russian 655 pounds. 

There are 10,982 advocates, solicitors and 
procurators in Italy whose gross incomes, accord- 
ing to the income tax returns, amount to $3,462,- 
615, which gives an average income of about $315. 
Of these legal men, five profess to have an income 
of $6,000, eight of $5,000, sixteen of $4,000, seventy 
of $2,000, and 5,508 return theirs as under $200, 























*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


which leaves a balance of nearly half the total num- 
ber—5,375—to divide among them $2,087,015, 
which gives an average income to each of a little 
over $386. Architects and civil engineers fare still 
worse. 





The ocean, it is estimated, contains 7,000,000 
cubic miles of salt, and if it could be taken out at 
once the level of the water would not drop an 
inch. 





flag said to be buried at Pretoria, it is perhaps worth 
mentioning that in the middle of the last century 
it was no unusual occurrence for the tattered or 
“wounded” colors, as they were quaintly styled, tc 
be interred. In a North Country paper of May 31, 


' 1763, there is the following passage: “The old col- 


ors of the Twenty-fifth Regiment of foot, Lord 


‘George Lennox’s (now the King’s Own Borderers), 


“quartered at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, being much 
wounded in Germany, particularly at the glorious 
and ever-memorable battle of Minden, were buried 
with military honors.” 

The town of Kos, the capital of the small 
Turkish island of that name lying off the coast of 
Asia Minor, possesses the oldest tree in the world. 
Under its shade Hippocrates inculcated his dis- 
ciples in his methads and views concerning the 
healing art 2,000 years ago. Tradition carries the 
age of the tree back to the time of Aésculapius (of 
whom Hippocrates was a lineal descendant), which 
would add some 400 years to its age. A great part 
of the trunk is built round, and there is a fountain 
known as Hippocrates’ Fountain. The circum- 
ference of the trunk is thirty feet, and there are two 
main lower branches, which are supported by 
masonry columns. ; 

The great difficulty that has been encount- 
ered on the continent of Europe in working with 
the metric system is the seemingly hopeless task of 
standardizing screw threads, etc., under it. The 
Whitworth thread, in inch sizes, is standardized all 
over the world, innumerable screws and bolts and 
taps and dies are in existence with such threads and 
practically all the machinery that is now at work in 
the world is dependent for repairs upon ease in 
getting standard sizes of these goods. To change 
them would involve mechanical confusion for a 
generation. Even in Germany, where machinery is 
made on the metric system, the screw heads are cut 
to Whitworth inch gauges. 

The investigations of Vito lo Bosco, an Ital- 
ian hygienist, show that paper and tapestry wall- 
coverings in houses are favorable to the preserva- 
tion of disease germs. On the other hand, walls 
covered with stucco or good varnish cannot only 
be readily freed from germs by washing, but they 
possess the property of cleansing themselves spon- 
taneously from bacteria lodged upon them. It has 
been found that the germs of typhoid, of cholera 
and of pneumonia, when placed on such walls, 
perish within twenty-four hours, while on walls cov- 
ered with dried size they survive for weeks and even 
months. Dampness increases and prolongs the 
danger. 











In connection with the story of the British’ 
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SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 





—Lewis Carroll, author of Alice in Wonder- 
land, told with keen relish of a rebuff given him by 
a little girl who knew him only as a learned mathe- 
matician. “Have you ever read Through the Look- 
ing Glass?” he asked her, expecting an outburst of 
delight. “Oh, dear, yes!” she replied. “It is even 
more stupid than Alice in Wonderland. Don’t you 
think so?” 

The mother of a bright little three-year-old 
had been away from home over night, and on her 
return asked: “And how did my little girl get to 
sleep last night without mamma?” “Oh,” she re- 
plied, “papa twied to sing to me like ’ou does, an’ I 
dis went to sleep weal twick so I touldn’t hear him.” 
A small boy who is not familiar with rural 
ways was taken by his mamma for a brief stay in 
the country. He waxed fat and sunburnt, and 
picked up a wondrous store of astonishing expe- 
riences. One day the farmer said to his mother: 
“Just ask your boy what he hid two eggs in the 
stable for.” So the mother said to the six-year-old: 
“My dear, what did you do with those eggs you 
took from the henhouse?” “I hid them in the 
stable.” “And what for?” ‘“’Cause it’s my 
scheme.” “Your scheme? And what is your 
scheme?” “Why, you see, mamma, when eggs is 
borned in a chicken house they is always little 
chickens, an’ I fink if they was borned in a stable 
dey might be little horses.” 

‘Why, Freddie!” exclaimed the mother of a 
precocious five-year-old, “aren’t you ashamed to 
call auntie stupid? Go to her at once and tell her 
you are very sorry.” “Auntie,” said the little fel- 
low a few moments later, “I’m awful sorry you are 
so stupid.” 

The sensation of homesickness has been 
variously described, but never more graphically 
than by a little girl who, miles away from her home 
and mamma, sat heavy-eyed and silent at a hotel 
table. “Aren’t you hungry, dear?” asked her aunt, 
with whom she was traveling. “No’m.” “Does 
your poor head ache?” “No’m.” “Tell me what is 
the matter?” The lip quivered pitifully, and she 
said, in a tone to grieve the heart, “I’m so seasick 
for my home and my mamma.” 

A little girl was permitted one bright Sun- 
day to go with her mamma to hear papa preach. 
Now, it chanced that on this Special occasion papa’s 
sermon was of the “warning” order. After a mo- 
ment of breathless surprise and horror, the little lis- 
tener’s soul was wrought upon with a great pity for 
the poor mortals upon whom so much wrath was 
descending. She rose excitedly to her feet, and, 
her wide, reproachful eyes just peeping over the 
back of the seat, called out, in sweet, chiding tones: 
“What for you scolding all the people so, 
papa?” 




















Returning from school with a pumpkin seed 
in her hand, a little girl informed her mother that 
her teacher had taught her that the seed was white 
but the pumpkin was yellow. The mother asked: 
“What is the color of the vines?” The five-year- 








*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


old said that her teacher had not taught her that. 
“But,” said her mother, “you know, for you have 
seen the vines in the garden.” “Of course I have; 
but we are not expected to know anything until we 
have been taught.” 

It was one of the first warm days, and little 
Mabel, aged four, who had been playing with some 
neighboring children, rushed into the house and, 
throwing herself across her mother’s lap, ex- 
claimed: “Oh, mamma, take off some of my 
clothes! I’m a whole petticoat too hot!” 

Beth had never before seen an ox with its 
large, well-formed horns. “Oh, mamma!” she ex- 
claimed with wide-open eyes, “just see that animal’s 
handle-bars.” 

Little three-year-old Bessie was trying to 
dress herself one morning and managed to get her 
clothes badly mixed. Calling to her mother, she 
said: “Oh, mamma, come and help me; I’m all up- 
side out!” 

‘“‘Who can tell me,” asked a Sunday-school 
teacher, “what ‘amen’ means?” A small boy imme- 
diately answered: “A long time ago, when they 
prayed, there wasn’t any women, and so they said 
a-man.” 

Charles, our two-year-old grandchild, hear- 
ing the telephone bell ring, called to his grandma, 
saying, “Gramma, the talk-to’s a-w’ingin’.”’+ 

Little Alice M. had been in school but a 
week when the arrival of February 22 gave to the 
children a half-holiday. Her early appearance at 
home surprised her mother. “Why, Alice, what. 
are you doing at home this time of day? Did you 
forget something?” “Oh, no,” exclaimed Alice, 
“we have half-holiday.” ‘“Half-holiday! how does 
that happen?” “The teacher said we could all come 
home and stay and not come back ’cause it was 
John Somebody’s washday !’’} 

Majorie was spending the night away from 
home. As evening drew near the little maid strug- 
gled bravely against the feeling of homesickness 
that oppressed her. She was diverted, however, by 
the dismal howling of old Fido. “What can be the 
matter with that dog?” some one exclaimed. Ma- 
jorie looked sympathetic. “I s’pect he wants to see 
his mamma,” she said thoughtfully.+ 

A minister had been suffering from a severe 
attack of sciatica, which had worked upon his 
nerves, making him somewhat impatient and fret- 
ful. “What makes papa so cross?” wonderingly 
asked his little daughter. Her mother explained 
the cause of the trouble, adding, “We must be very 
patient and kind with poor papa. He is suffering 
very much with that sciatic nerve.” The little one 
was silent and thoughtful for a moment, then she 
solemnly remarked: “Mamma, when I grow up I 
will never marry a man with a sciatic nerve.” 
Little Evelyn, who wished to take a walk 
with one of her friends, was told she must remain 
at home to take care of her little sister. She replied 
“Mamma, you say God takes care of me, let Him 
take care of Alice awhile.” 
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;Contributed to Current Literature. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





Reading the List..........++. us eeeersecceccecsscsccecsecees London Academy 

The newsroom was very full. Work people cur- 
tailed their dinner hour, and even children going 
home from school looked in to see the latest tele- 
grams. Presently in came a small boy in sailor suit 
and muffin cap set well back on his head—so small 
was he that any attempt to read the newspapers on 
the high wooden stands was out of the question. He 
paused in the centre of the room, eagerly scanning 
the faces of the many readers as though trying to 
solve a difficult problem. Presently he trotted up 
to a tall man absorbed in the war telegrams. The 
child pulled him by the coat; then in a high whis- 
per, “Will you lift me up? I wants to see the list 
for mother.” Every head was turned. The con- 
‘ centrated gaze of all the readers focussed upon the 
tall man as he lifted the little lad in his arms. The 
child evidently could read, for his quick light eyes 
followed his stubby little forefinger as it trav- 
eled line by line down the long broken column of 
names. We all watched him breathlessly. The fin- 
ger lifted, he gave a little wriggle in the tall man’s 
arms, exclaiming joyfully, “No! ’e ain’t there!” 
and we felt that “’e” belonged to every one of us. 
“Mother won’t never buy no paper till I bin and 
looked, for fear ’er should see it suddint-like. Thank 
you, sir!” 





BT BRIE. icc caicccvveesssccesvdvvsvccscsescoseceescees Chicago Tribune 


It was on the Calamba expedition, and the dis- 
mounted cavalry regiment had been alternately 
fighting and hiking all day. First, they would hike 
for a while through rice puddles and across bamboo 
jungles. Then the enemy would bob up and they 
would pause and fight. About three-fourths of the 
command were raw recruits, and the day had been 
a trying one to raw recruits. At night they were 
almost too tired to lie down and sleep, and some 
would have slept standing if their friends had not 
pushed them over. One of the recruits, the small- 
est and newest man in the regiment, had been told 
off for post duty and sent to keep watch on the edge 
of a river that flowed some six hundred yards away 
from the camp. Across the river, somewhere in the 
dense jungles of bamboo, were the insurgents, and 
the outpost had to move quietly and speak in whis- 
pers, so as not to become too popular with the 
sharpshooters hidden in the mysterious blackness 
across the stream. At nine o’clock the officer of the 
day came around inspecting the outpost. The re- 
cruit was sitting on the bank of the river holding 
his feet straight out in front of him. The corporal 
had told him that if he sat with his feet held up he 
would not go to sleep. The recruit was so busy 
holding out his feet that he did not see the officer of 
the day, who happened to be a lieutenant who 
scorned raw recruits. The recruit finally realized 
that the officer of the day had come up, and he 
arose, clumsily enough, and tried to look as sol- 
dierly as the rest of the men. But the officer of the 
day looked at the little boy in the khaki soldier 
clothes with contempt. Then he glanced across the 
river, and a happy idea struck him. “Sergeant,” he 
said to the non-commissioned officer of the outpost, 


“you ought to have a man across the river. If they 
come in on us there we could be forming while 
they were coming across, if we only had a man over 
there to give the alarm.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the sergeant. 

“You go over there,” said the lieutenant to the 
shivering little recruit. “Get behind the bushes and 
watch close. If the gugies start for us, fire once, 
anyhow. Then you can drop over the bank and 
come back to the outpost”—the lieutenant paused 
for a moment, and then concluded—“maybe.” 

The little recruit shivered so that his teeth rat- 
tled, and to hide his fear he merely saluted and 
hastily waded into the cold, dark river and across. 
The current was swift, and at one time the water 
came up to his armpits, but he got safely over, and 
then, alone in the enemy’s country, he sat shiver- 
ing, trying to make out the fantastic shapes that 
loomed up in the darkness. About midnight he 
heard some one walking along the beach on the 
American side of the river. He raised his rifle and 
challenged “Halt!” The figure across the river 
halted. 

“Who’s there?” asked the recruit. 

“Officer of the day,” came back the response in 
the unmistakable voice of that individual. 

“Advance, officer of the day!’ commanded the 
recruit with all the dignity of a brigadier-general 
ordering the formation of his brigade, “and be rec- 
ognized.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, my man,” said the officer of 
the day; “I can’t advance across this muddy river, 
you know. How is everything over there?” 

“Advance, officer of the day!” came from the re- 
cruit on the other side, “‘and be recognized!’ Then 
followed a peculiar click such as is made when the 
safety catch is thrown back so as to permit the 
firing of a Krag-Jorgensen rifle. The officer of the 
day hesitated no longer. He plunged into the cold 
water and waded across. He stepped into a hole 
and went in over his head. He walked ashore so 
wet he could have been wrung out by hand. The 
recruit looked at him. “It’s all right,” he said, 
tossing his gun to port. “I recognize you. Every- 
thing is quiet, sir.” Then he stood waiting for the 
officer of the day to empty a vial of wrath upon his 
head. But nothing of the kind happened. The 
lieutenant asked the usual questions, then waded 
back. He never showed by word or action that he 
remembered the thing afterward, except that he 
semed to have more respect for raw recruits, and for 
one raw recruit in particular. 





I CD cen ic cedeesi stsevcecaienssovieronsoosonss London Black and White 

“Such conduct,” said the Dean reprovingly, “is 
a disgrace to the college.” 

I watched his countenance with pleasure as he 
spoke. It was that of a cherub called suddenly to 
contemplate the sins of undergraduates. The Dean 
always managed to look like that. He wore a frown 
now—partly in horror at the thing done—partly in 
the effort to appear judicial, to impress upon me 
that he was only fitting the punishment to the 
crime. 





























“TI am afraid,” he went on, “I shall have—er—to 
recommend the president to rusticate you for the 
remainder of the term.” 

“But the term has only just begun,” I protested, 
“and I shall miss all my lectures.” 

“Why did you not think of that before?” 

“The damage is not so great,” I said. 

The Dean consulted a list: “Ten pounds worth 
of crockery destroyed — wantonly — two rooms 
wrecked —a hole burned in the buttery door!” 
He read through the catalogue of crime with a 
growing horror. 

“They can be replaced,” I argued. “A fine all 
round to the college would not amount to much.” 
The Dean looked at me aghast. “You have no 
sense of shame,” he said. “Why should members 
of the college be fined to pay for your mischief?” 

“T didn’t do it all,” I said; “I happened to be the 
only member caught.” 

“Red-handed,” interjected the Dean. 

“Black, more particularly,” I said. “The buttery 
door is not kept so clean as it might be. But to 
share expenses creates an ‘esprit de corps’ in a col- 
lege. Besides, it gives more chances of the money 
being paid.” 

The Dean shook his head. “In my day——” , 

There was a rap upon the door. 

“Come in,” said the Dean, looking annoyed at 
the interruption. 

A bald-headed, jolly-faced man entered. 

“Blenkins, old fellow!” he said, shaking the Dean 
heartily by the hand, “how are you? Haven’t seen 
you for years. Fancy you being Dean of a college!” 

“Ah,” said the Dean with an agitated voice, 
‘Tempora mutantur,’ Johns.” 

“Latin?” said Mr. Johns. “I’ve forgotten mine. 
But times do change, and so do manners.” 

“Perhaps you had better attend your lecture now 
and see me later on,” said the Dean hurriedly to me. 

“IT hope you young fellows are better behaved 
than we used to be,” said Mr. Johns affably, as I 
moved to the door. “You should have known 
Blenkins then.” 

“TI wish I had,” I said. 

“Looks a lamb now?” said Mr. Johns. 

“My dear Johns!” expostulated the Dean. 


“Well, but, Blenkins, don’t you remember the 


day we got sent down for raiding the buttery?” 

“No,” said the Dean; but there was a painful con- 
traction about his mouth, as though he knew he 
was telling a lie and wasn’t sure that it was even 
a white one. 

“Why, we smashed about twenty pounds worth 
of crockery that night,” went on Mr. Jones, diving 
light-heartedly into the recesses of the past. “And 
you and I got sent down, and you said it was aw- 
fully bad luck, and you swore it was because the 
Dean had a spite against you.” 

“So he had,” said the Dean forgetfully. “I mean 
—er Why haven’t you gone, sir?” 

“Waiting for you to arrange an hour,” I said, 
smiling. 

“This time twenty years hence,” said the Dean, 
returning my smile, “when you are Dean,and think 
your wild oats are all forgotten. Don’t forget.” 

os _won't,” said I, and wished them a good 
morning. 
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Tobacco Cure a Dismal Failure: .........0.cccecsceceseceeee Washington Post 
“It will only be necessary for you to drop about 
half a teaspoonful of the mixture into his cup of 
coffee each morning,” the circular said, “and the 
taste for tobacco will gradually depart from him. 
He may not cease the use of tobacco immediately, 
but within a week he will begin to abhor tobacco 
if the mixture is given to him faithfully every 
morning.” And so the young wife sent her two 
dollars and got a flagon of the tobacco cure. 

“Pretty bum coffee this morning,” he remarked 
dryly the first time shé dropped the half teaspoon- 
ful of the mixture into his cup. 

“Tt’s what we’ve been using right along,” she 
replied craftily. 

Now, he was a pretty smooth proposition him- 
self, and he had unbeknownst to her, seen the pack- 
age holding the flagon of agin tobacco mixture 
when it was delivered. So after dinner that even- 
ing he produced a large, bulky package of finecut 
from his pocket and took therefrom a plenteous 
chew of tobacco. It was the first chew he had ever 
taken in her presence, and she marveled greatly, 
but she determined to persist with the “treatment.” 

“Dead rank chicory again this morning, isn’t 
it?” he inquired at breakfast the next morning. 

“I’m sure it tastes the same to me,” she replied. 

That evening after dinner he produced a short, 
black clay pipe and a package of a new kind of 
tobacco that was as black as the groundwork of a 
Jolly Roger. “Thought I’d bring this old dudeen 
up from the office,” he explained cheerfully. “It’s 
as sweet as a nut.” Whereupon he filled the house 
with an aroma of punk. 

“This grocery person who gets all of my pay 
is certainly doing us on the coffee game,” he re- 
marked when he tasted his cup the next morning. 

“Really, I can’t detect any difference.” 

“And yet there are men who don’t believe that 
all women are actresses,” said he to himself on the 
way to his office that morning. That evening he 
brought home a box of auction stogies, and after 
he had smoked one of them after dinner all the peo- 
ple in the neighboring flats stuffed cotton in the hall 
door keyholes and closed the hall transoms. 

“I must persist, though,” thought his baffled tittle 
wife, gloomily. 

“Coffee tastes like a stewed gunnysack again this 
morning,” he remarked at the next breakfast. She 
felt a bit sorry for him, but she was determined to 
use up that flagon of agin tobacco if she had to 
chloroform him and pour it down his throat. That 
evening, however, her resolution deserted her. After 
dinner, for the first time to her knowledge, he pulled 
out a package of cigarettes, lit one and began to 
smoke it. She went upstairs, poured out the re- 
maining portion of agin tobacco and carefully hid 
the bottle. 

“Coffee’s all right this morning,” said he at 
breakfast the next day. 

“Yes?” she inquired absently. 

When he had finished his dinner that evening 
he lighted one of his usual brand of good cigars. 

“Men are mysterious,” she thought, regarding 
him out of the tail of her eyes. “Women only 
think they’re foxy,” he thought, blowing heavy 
smoke rings into the Swiss curtains. 
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LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Browning, Poet and Man: A Survey. By Elisabeth 
Luther Cary. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 

The author of this book showed in her earlier 
volume on “Tennyson, His Homes, His Friends 
and His Work,” that she could judiciously mingle 
personalia with jottings on the work of her author. 
In Browning she has found a theme well adapted 
to her methods of literary gossiping. She has a 
gift for quotation, and her pages embrace citations 
from Browning himself, from his friends and from 
his critics, which serve, taken together, to give the 
reader exactly what the title of the book indicates, 
a survey of the poet and the man. The book owes 
much to its illustrations, which are all printed in 
fine photogravures. These include eight portraits 
of Browning, portraits of his wife, of Tennyson 
and Carlyle, and pictures of places with which the 
narrative has some relation—New York Tribune. 





Autobiographical Sketch of Mrs. John Drew. With 
an Introduction by her son, John Drew; and with Bio- 
graphical notes by Douglas Taylor. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

To the present generation Mrs. Drew was no 
other than Mrs. Malaprop, for in that part she dis- 
played her best abilities to those whom we must 
call the moderns. But before this present genera- 
tion there are some who remember Louisa Drew, 
and a few who remember Louisa Lane, so that her 
autobiography comes to pleasantly remind her old 
admirers of her early triumphs, and to inform the 
present generation about her long and honorable 
career, which ended only a short while ago. The 
narrative is a brief résumé of the principal occur- 
rences of her very active life—Home Journal. 


FICTION. 

The Surface of Things. By Charles Waldstein. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Charles Waldstein, Slade professor of fine 
arts at Cambridge University, has just published 
over his own name three stories that appeared 
separately in England over the pseudonym of Gor- 
don Seymour. These stories deal, in the author’s 
phrase, with “the ethics of the surface,” that is, 
with the everyday problems of social intercourse, 
and have the special interest of attempting, in every 
case, to bring the subject in hand not only to an 
artistic but an “ethical” conclusion.—Literary Re- 
view. - 





The Colossus. By Morley Roberts. New York: Har- 
per Bros. $1.25. . 

Of course it is not uncommon for a notorious 
personage to become the subject of a skit in a 
novel, but this book is a much more serious affair. 
In form it appears to us to be a mistake. As it is, 
it is difficult to criticise the book as fiction, because 
one is constantly considering not whether the 
character is natural, but whether it is really a repre- 
sentation of Mr. Rhodes. Moreover, one is 
tempted to attach real names to some .of the less 
engaging characters in the novel, which is prob- 


ably doing an injustice to the real people. As a 
study the book is interesting, and gives an ex- 
tremely plausible though very partial view of the 
subject’s character; but as a work of fiction it is 
somewhat incomplete, probably because the author 
has so far not had any action from the original to 
guide him to a conclusion; but a novel reader has 
a right to demand from his author something more 
universal than an unfinished account of a phase 
in his hero’s character. The book will, of course, 
be widely read for a time, because of its subject; 
but it is not likely to be remembered either as a 
novel or as a study of Mr. Rhodes.—Athenzum. 





Young April. By Egerton Castle. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

In form and substance Young April is full of 
charm. The illustrations are dainty as the senti- 
ment. The humor, of which there is no lack, is 
robust as the love-making is healthy. To many a 
garret in Grub street and to more gilded prison 
houses will Mr. Castle’s romance bring new visions 
of green and gold whose reality is buried in years 
long past. But here we join issue with our author. 
Why did he add to his delightful story of a month 
of spring his mournful if poetical epilogue with its 
crumbling flower and faded billetsdoux? Because 
of truth? Doubtless. But we would by choice 
forget that the gold and green have become sere 
and yellow. We would fain believe, as mere fiction 
lovers anyway, that the self-centred, susceptible, 
high-spirited young Duke of Rochester, his chiv- 
alrous soldier friend Neuberg and the divine singer 
and exquisite woman, Eva Beau. Sourire, have yet 
many more young Aprils before them; and that the 
beautiful if frail Julia and the proud brave philo- 
sophic Spencer have happier lots in store for them 
than those to which they are left—Saturday Re- 
view. 





Differences. By Hervey White. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50. 

A study in social economics. Mr. White makes 
us perfectly familiar with every inmate of Settle- 
ment House, and with their mode of living. Miss 
Radcliffe is an heiress and engaged to be married. 
Although she is young and beautiful and rich, she 
has formed strong ideas, and is determined to de- 
vote a year or two of her life in Settlement House, 
where she hopes to solve the problem of existence. 
And it is not long before she asks herself these 
questions: “He who says to the poor, ‘Work and 
justify your right for existence,’ will, if he be 
honest, surely in time turn the question to himself, 
and ask: ‘Do I work, as I advise them to? Do I 
produce, and justify my existence?” The author’s 
strongest and most natural character is John Wade, 
a typical workingman, stolid and almost indifferent 
to social conditions, but working at his trade when 
there is work to be had, and tramping the streets 
for months when the work is gone. The poverty of 
this man, a widower with two small children, is 
brought to the attention of Miss Radcliffe, and she 
devotes nearly all her time and her money to the 
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betterment of their condition. We become very 
much interested in the life of John Wade and his 
children, and in the squalid little rooms where they 
breathe the foul air, but we cannot quite appreciate 
the feeling of equality which soon exists between 
the workingman and the lady. We cannot forget 
that he eats with his knife and sits in his shirt 
sleeves, and we are shocked accordingly when the 
iady breaks her engagement, gives up her fortune 
and marries the workingman. This is perfectly 
consistent with her theories, but it is a shock, 
nevertheless—Bookman. 





In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s latest venture, though 
heavily handicapped by its terribly cumbrous 
title, is excellent both in matter and manner. 
The plot may best be described as a variant 
on the story of the Ugly Duckling. Tom De 
Willoughby, the son of a leading Tennessee judge 
and a toast of the countryside, belies his parentage 
‘n his looks, his figure and his manners. A clumsy 
colossus, bullied by his father and despised by his 
elegant brothers, after an ineffectual effort to enter 
the medical profession, Tom claims a share of his 
patrimony, leaves home, settles in North Carolina, 
where he sinks his social status, and becomes store- 
keeper and postmaster. The story is concerned with 
the expansion of his nature amid congenial sur- 
roundings, and, above all, with the romantic re- 
sults of his chivalrous action in adopting the name- 
less orphan daughter of a stranger woman, whose 
only claim on his attention was her poverty and 
friendliness.—Spectator. 





Smith Brunt, U. S. N. By Waldron K. Post. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

An excellent story of “the old navy,” most of 
which refers to the time of the second war with 
Great Britain, and just before, though there are 
glimpses of the chastisement of the Barbary powers 
a little later, and even a glimpse or two of the war 
with Mexico and the Civil War. Among the 
famous events included in the plan are the defeat of 
the Chesapeake and death of Lawrence, with a 
clear portrayal of the causes, and with full justice 
to the British characters—which latter is a marked 
feature of the whole story—and also a vivid de- 
scription of the gallant fight of the greatly over- 
matched Essex under Porter in the edge of the 
harbor of Valparaiso. The plot is romantic, in- 
genious and thoroughly worked out, the characters 
are clean cut, well grouped and contrasted and free 
from extravagance. The action is swift and strik- 
ingly well sustained, and the whole stirring story 
in entire harmony with historic verity—Chicago 
Chronicle. 





The Island; or, An Adventure of a Person of Quality. 
New and Revised Edition. By Richard Whiteing. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.50. . 

In The Island Mr. Richard Whiteing gives to 
the world a book not unworthy of comparison with 
Gulliver’s Travels. It lacks the grotesqueness, while 
it has much of the grand originality and startling 


power of Swift’s masterpiece. Mr. Whiteing is, in 
truth, a nineteenth century Swift, without Swift’s 
terrible misanthropy. The picture of the misery of 
the toiling masses of England may be regarded as’ 
a protest against the blatant materialism of the 
British Jingo of to-day. The “person of quality” 
dissects his “order” with the ruthlessness of a 
moral surgeon. The history of Swart the sand- 
wichman’s pedigree is a marvelous specimen of 
social satire. This miserable starving creature and 
his ancestors have ail gloried in the expansion of 
the Empire. The satire of the book in the passages 
dealing with the Swart tribe is mordant, poignant 
and full of that squalid tragi-comedy, which is more 
pathetic than all the hysterical sentimentalism of 
Dickens’ staccato death scenes. The Island saw 
the light before No. 5 John Street, and does not 
belong to the same category as that remarkable 
and highly original novel—Westminster Review. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 

America To-Day. By William Archer. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

We have here the rather unusual spectacle of an 
English critic who finds much to admire in New 
York City, and intimates with engaging frankness 
that preceding Englishmen, mentioning one by 
name, have abominably libeled the American 
metropolis. Mr. Archer writes frankly and 
pleasantly. He tells some good stories, makes 
some acute observations, glances at many different 
aspects of life, and praises and chides with easy 
pen. He points out many facts of everyday life 
which are not generally appreciated from their 
commonness, and suggests many comparisons that 
are illuminating.—Portland Transcript. 





Brief History of the City of New York. By C. B. 
Todd. New York: The American Book Co. 75 cents. 

This little book is a marvel of condensation. Its 
three hundred and odd pages present an accurate 
and comprehensive account of the rise and growth 
of New York from the purchase of the island by 
Minuit in 1626 to the adoption of the charter by 
which the various outlying municipalities were 
consolidated into one great metropolis. Mr. Todd 
weaves into his narrative details of the life of the 
people, their dress, manners, customs and féte days, 
with quotations from accounts of visiting travelers. 
The book is embellished with nearly one hundred 
engravings and is printed and bound in good style. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Child Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

In writing this delightful book Mrs. Earle has 
drawn upon material the very opposite of that 
which the journals of mothers of to-day would af- 
ford. Nearly every conscious trace of the demure 
little men and women who brightened the world in 
Colonial days was kept down, put away and, as far 
as possible, lost sight of. Nevertheless, children did 
then live, and they were the same enchanting little 
souls they are to-day, radiant with light and the 
Adamic temper and contradictious moods of joy 
and tears. The book opens with the little folks who 
accompanied the Pilgrims and formed the infant 
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contingent of the first settlement of Massachusetts. 
The life of these children was in all things almost 
as strenuous as that of their elders. But their 
‘strength was not equal and “they died singly and 
in little groups, and in vast companies.” The chap- 
ter on “School and School-life” records the follow- 
ing report in 1719 of a grandmother to a lad’s 
father: “Richard wears out nigh 12 pair of shoes a 
year. He brought 12 hankers with him and they 
have all been lost long ago; and I have bought him 
3 or 4 more at a time. His way is to tie knottys at 
one end & beat ye Boys with them, and then to lose 
them, and he cares not a bit what I will say to him.” 
Very evidently boy nature has not degenerated in 
our own day! In educating their girls the colo- 
nists suffered from a narrow estimate of the life of 
women. The education of a girl in book learning 
was deemed of vastly less importance than the in- 
struction in household duties. In the Horn-book and 
Primer and in the School Books chapters we have 
numerous cuts to show what the old books and 
cards were, and we have a chance to see the virtues 
they inculcated, the moral they taught. Close after 
these chapters Mrs. Earle has placed the topic of 
Childish Precocity, and in a suggestive propinquity, 
is Old-time Discipline. Various illustrations give 
us a notion of what that discipline was, and if we do 
not know a “warm birch” from experience, or the 
feel of “whispering sticks,” here are pictures and 
description to inform. After such discipline follow 
its true fruits, Manners and Courtesy, in which we 
see, like the little folks in The School of Manners, 
rules for “three-fourths of life,” that is, for conduct 
well set out. It is not possible to speak of the book 
in the positive degree, and in small space, when one 
is all the time asking for elbow-room for adjectives 
and pages for quotation. It is a delight; it is “sui 
generis”; there is nothing like it in matter, and its 
esprit and vivacity and human-heartedness and 
sympathy and charming poise—added to a most at- 
tractive appearance and unnumbered pictures— 
make it one of the most attractive of the author’s 
attractive books——Book Reviews. 





England, Picturesque and Descriptive. Reminiscences 
of Foreign Travel. By Joel Cook. Philadelphia: H. T. 
Coates & Co. 2v. $5.00. 

This book opens out no new paths for the tourist, 
but in going over the old routes the author has so 
illuminated them by his enthusiasm that they seem 
unworn and charming as if heard of for the first 
time. Mr. Cook makes his initial start from Liver- 
pool, taking us over the historic fields of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, renewing acquaintance with 
Chester, the ancient Roman encampment, visit- 
ing ruined castles and strongholds of chieftains 
famous in song and story. In doing this he 
does not neglect modern points of beauty and in- 
terest, such as Hawarden, Royal Mount, Winder- 
mere and Skiddaw’s misty head. It is a peaceful 
region, and the spirits of its trio of worthies seem 
forever brooding over it. We are given a glimpse 
of Shakespeare country and of Coventry. Though 
immortal, there is absolutely nothing new to be 
said of them. And they are so solid on their pedes- 
tals that they can afford to be tolerant of everybody 
else. Down the Thames, past its banks crowded 
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thick with the glorious recollections of our race, 
only glancing at Cumnor Hall, at the towers and 
domes of Oxford, at Blenheim and at Woodstock, 
the site of fair Rosamond’s bower, for the great city 
calls and we must hasten on. Once there every 
nook and corner worth seeing is visited. We 
begin on the outlying regions. We examine 
Cambridge in and out; walk the streets of lit- 
tle Edmonton, where Charles Lamb lies buried; 
we explore the glades of Sherwood forest, where 
Robin Hood led his merry men of yore. London to 
the south coast closes the list of tours. In this 
part of England lived John Evelyn, George Eliot 
and Tennyson. Here in a lonely valley, in a little 
house called the “Fox and Hounds,” Keats finished 
Endymion, and not far away Nelson spent his last 
Medway Val- 
ley still remembers Sir Philip Sidney, and Canter- 
bury still reveres Thomas a Becket. War signals 
no longer blaze from the south coast, where Roman 
and Saxon made their throws for empire and lost. 
We journey under a very modern sky, and by very 
modern sunlight nowadays, yet the land is fuller 
than ever of human interest. And whoever reads 
with attention what Mr. Cook has gathered may 
enjoy all the delights of travel without its fatigue, 
and in the end may know Shakespeare’s land as 
never before-——Chicago Efening Post. 





The Stones of Paris in History and Letters. By Ben- 
jamin Ellis Martin and Charlotte M. Martin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2v. $4.00. 

Beginning with the Paris of Ile de la Cité, the 
reader is taken in succession through the haunts of 
the men of letters who made the capital the eye of 
the world. The chapter given to Moliére and his 
friends is particularly interesting, as is natural, see- 
ing that the Augustan age of French literature was 
fairly crowded with great figures. In the Paris of 
the Revolution the literary men are mixed up with 
national events, and so there is a historical interest 
added. The Paris of Balzac is a world in.itself. Not 
only the haunts of the master are described, but 
those of his characters. Fiction and fact meet to- 
gether. It is the magic of the art of the greatest of 
novelists which makes us more curious as to the 
situation of the shop of Cesar Birotteau than about 
many of the places which have merely associations 
of another sort. The interest taken by the Parisians 
in their town is referred to gracefully and gratefully 
by the writers. “In their explorations into the 
libraries, bureaus, museums and streets of Paris, the 
authors were met with countless kindnesses. The 
exceptions to this general amenity have been few 
and ludicrous, and mostly the outcome of exaspera- 
tion caused by the ceaseless questioning of foreign- 
ers. The ‘conciérge’ of Chateaubriand’s last home, 
in Rue du Bac, considers a flourish of the wet 
broom, with which he is washing his court, a fit- 
ting rejoinder to the inquiring visitor. That visitor 
will find Balzac’s Passy residence as impossible of 
entrance now as it was to his creditors. The unique 
inner court of the Hotel de Beauvais must be seen 
from the outer vestibule, admission being refused 
by a surly ‘conciérge’ under orders from an ungen- 
erous owner. The urbanity of the noble tenant of 
the mansion built over the grave of Adrienne Le- 














couvreur is unequal to the task of answering civil 
inquiries sent in stamped envelopes. All these are 
but shadows in the pervading sunshine of Parisian 
good breeding.” These two useful and delightful 
volumes deserve a permanent place on the shelves 
where one keeps his best French books.——New 
York Evening Sun. 





Village Life in China. By Arthur H. Smith, D.D. 
New York: F. H. Revell Co. $2.00. 

The author is a sympathetic though critical ob- 
server, and exhibits a vast amount of patience 
when dealing with Chinese character. He makes 
allowances, finds much to commend where a less 
thorough writer and a less fair one would condemn 
without mercy. What might be set down to total 
stupidity, not to say depravity, is considered dis- 
passionately, and very little odious comparison be- 
tween Orient and Occident is dragged in. Dr. 
Smith takes an optimistic view of the future of the 
Chinese race, and its reformation, in his opinion, 
must come through Christianity. Commerce, di- 
plomacy, extension of political relations and the 
growing contact with Occidental civilization have, 
all combined, proved totally inadequate to accom- 
plish any such reformation as China needs, it is 
said. How Christianity is to work the miracle is 
not explained. When other influences as powerful 
as the ones cited have proved ineffective Dr. 
Smith’s belief in the efficacy of Christianity will im- 
press many as too good to be realized. Whatever 
the salvation of China depends on, Dr. Smith evi- 
dently understands the obstacles which beset its 
path. He has presented his subject in a manner 
which proves him to be not only a keen-sighted 
traveler, but a student of sociology, a man of excel- 
lent judgment, sympathetic and a graceful writer, 
who knows how to impart his knowledge in an 
agreeable style—Chicago Evening Post. 


JUVENILE. 

The Court of Boyville. By William Allen White. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.50. 

Mr. White’s way to Boyville is a thoroughly 
American one and takes us through a country town 
inhabited by small, all-important, unscrupulous, 
not overclean, barefoot boys; also by a few parents, 
guardians, dogs and other cattle. He shows them 
all to us in a simple, terse, direct style, with a most 
artistic quality of restraint. He is never diffuse; 
he never overdoes his pathos,and he is pathetic as 
well as humorous; he never dilates or explains or 
condescends to us in any obnoxious way. Conse- 
quently we accompany him with joy and con- 
fidence, and we come away from his “Court of 
Boyville” soothed, softened and refreshed, as from 
a sojourn with Nature’s self—Chicago Evening 
Post. 





Stories from Froissart. Edited by Henry Newbolt. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

There never was a better story book than Frois- 
sart, with more hurtle in the battle, with more 
variety in the adventures, more life and color in a 
iegend which has the advantage of being true. 
Modern research has demolished the old-fashioned 
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theory which held that Froissart, because he was 
so interesting, was certainly a liar. Therefore, in 
reading this Odyssey of chivalry our children are 
really learning history in the best possible way, 
because it is the most living and the nearest to the 
truth. The vigor, the spirit, the picturesqueness 
of the old chronicles remain unrivaled even in an 
age like ours, which teems with tales of adventure. 
For Froissart, as for our modern school of story- 
tellers, there is but one true glory—that which 
flowers upon the field of battle; but the old four- 
teenth century clerk has a great superiority over 
his modern followers in the purity and gentleness 
of his knightly soul. Honor no less than fortitude, 
clemency no less than courage, tenderness no less 
than loyalty and fair play, actuate the minds of 
these quondam fighters—Athenzum. 





Boy Life on the Prairies. By Hamlin Garland. Illus- 
trated by E. W. Deming. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

We do not doubt that this book will take its 
place on the shelf with the few books which many 
generations of American boys will cherish with un- 
wavering delight. Many an Old Boy, too, as he 
turns its pages, will be beguiled to read to the end, 
for here is a record of the sort of outdoor life which 
holds a perennial charm for every age. It is a 
work of fiction, and therefore has the variety, the 
surprises, the peculiar interest, of a novel. But it 
is a work of observation, too, and presents a pic- 
ture of life on the prairie which we feel is true to 
nature, and is better for being seen through 
Mr. Garland’s eyes. He says in his preface: “I 
ploughed and sowed, bound grain on a station, 
herded cattle, speared fish, hunted prairie chickens 
and killed rattlesnakes quite in the manner here set 
down.” The book is as faithful, he says, as his . 
memory and literary skill can make it. He might 
have added among his qualifications a lively sym- 
pathy, a fervor of feeling for all the characteristics 
of prairie life which makes his narrative meet for 
entertainment as well as for instruction —New 
York Tribune. 





Soldier Rigdalee How He Sailed in the Mayflower 
and How He Served Miles Standish. By Beulah Marie 
Dix. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

In this volume the pen that made Hugh Gwyeth 
so intensely interesting has taken up anew the Pil- 
grim story, which, like that of Joseph and Daniel 
in sacred history, will never cease to thrill the 
youthful imagination with its heroism, its tragedy, 
and its examples of inflexible resolve for manly in- 
dependence, and for “freedom to worship God,” 
untrammeled by bishop or rubric. Miss Dix has 
jointed together her framework of facts with con- 
summate judgment, and has decorated her struc- 
ture with well-fitting embellishments which might 
almost be accepted as literal history. We venture 
the assertion that schoolboys and schoolgirls will 
be vastly more impressed with the incidents and 
disasters attending the landing of the Pilgrim band 
and the settlement of Plymouth by this vivacious 
book, than by the dryer lessons they wrestle with 
in the classroom.—Home Journal. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. A Dictionary of the 
English Language. Mainly abridged from Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co. $3.00. 

The Collegiate Dictionary is in the main 
abridged from Webster’s International Dictionary 
the essential features of which it retains. Its 
vocabulary for a dictionary of its size is excep- 
tionally complete. The aim of the editors has been 
to include such new words as have an established 
place in our language, the scientific and technical 
terms likely to be met with in general reading, and 
to disregard unusual technical terms, obselete and 
very rare words. It is of a most convenient size 
for ready reference, and is on the whole the best 
dictionary of its class——Current Literature. 





The Honey Makers. By Margaret Warner Morley. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

A capital book this, intrinsically considered, and 
a striking illustration of the rare but happy faculty 
of knowing how to go to work to make a book for 
which there really is a place, and of knowing how 
to make it. Here is the bee, as an insect pure and 
simple, the honey maker, in a dozen or more chap- 
ters, with full details of his wonderful makeup and 
still more wonderful workmanship, his tongue and 
his wings, his legs and his sting, his family and his 
relatives, his social habits and laws, and the product 
of his industry ; and then follows, in a second part, 
the bee in literature and history, a world of interest 
all alone by itself, which the author has explored 
to good purpose and out of which she has brought 
a great store of things odd and entertaining.— 
Literary World. 





By Sidney 
New York: 


Bob. The Story of Our Mocking Bird. 
Lanier. Illustrated by A. R. Dugmore. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

This accurately picturesque story of a bird, from 
near the egg until, like most wild things, it died 
by violence, has its charms enhanced by the com- 
bined art and industry of Mr. A. R. Dugmore, who 
made repeated photographic studies of mocking 
birds at various ages, finally coloring the best of 
these and using them as illustrations for this book. 
A brtief comment on Lanier’s habit in regard to 
Nature is prefixed by his son, Mr. Charles Day 
- Lanier; the book closes with the little-known son- 
nets, To Our Mocking Bird, Died of a Cat, May, 
1878.—The Dial. 





Myths and Legends of Our New Possessions and 
Protectorate. By Charles M. Skinner. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The range of this, from the Caribbean to the far 
Pacific, has led Mr. Skinner into more serious 
study than he has engaged in before, for we are 
brought here to the consideration of comparative 
mythology. Spain, he says, by rooting out every- 
thing that disagreed with her religion, has ob- 
literated much of the aboriginal lore of Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. Their myths have not 
survived exterminated races. In Hawaii, on the 
contrary, the hero tales and symbolic narratives 
have been studiously preservéd, and they present 
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many striking and even startling features, es- 
pecially in their resemblances—their often seeming 
identity—with the traditions of widely separated 
peoples. Mr. Skinner particularizes some of these 
resemblances, but for the most part they are left for 
the reader to detect.—Philadelphia Times. 


POETRY. 

Northland Lyrics. By William Carman Roberts, Theo- 
dore Roberts and Elizabeth Roberts MacDonald; selected 
and arranged, with a Prologue, by Charles G. D. Roberts, 
and an epilogue by Bliss Carman. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50. 

The authors of Northland Lyrics are members 
of what I may describe as the Carman-Roberts 
school or clan. They are all blood relations of two 
Canadian poets whose fame has been blown to us 
across the sea, Mr. Bliss Carman and Professor 
Charles Roberts. Five nightingales in one nest! 
Or five linnets on one branch! Professor Roberts 
contributes a graceful foreword, in which he affirms 
their fellowship of song as well as of blood; and 
Mr. Bliss Carman adds .an Omarian epilogue of 
consolation. Of the three, I think Mr. Carman 
Roberts has the freshest and sweetest lyrical voice, 
as well as that finer imaginative vision which trans- 
forms verse into poetry. He has the gift of using 
words in such a way as to spill their meaning into 
the mind and set it vibrating with dim suspicions 
and intuitions of impalpable things.——Richard Le 
Gallienne, London Star. 





Paola and Francesca. A Tragedy in Four Acts. By 
Stephen Phillips. New York: John Lane. $1.25. 

Mr. Phillips seems to us to have produced a play 
of much beauty, of frequent powér; a play which 
deserves admiration and respectful study. But 
during a considerable portion of the play there 
seems to us a lack of developing action, incident 
arising progressively and constructively out of in- 
cident, so as to keep the attention strained upon 
the evolution of the story. There are carefully de- 
vised dramatic effects; but they are not led up to, 
and there is a deficiency of consequence from them. 
They are isolated explosions which fire no train. 
So much we feel wanting in construction. But 
there are fine scenes. The parting between Paola 
and Francesca, before his departure from Rimini, 
is full of beautiful and tender passion. The scene 
in which Francesca softens the haughty and child 
less Lucrezia reaches a very high level indeed. 
such as justifies great hopes for Mr. Philips; and 
the famous fall of the two lovers is enlarged (so to 
speak) from Dante’s great sketch with a delicate, 
sweet, and reticent prudence that could not well be 
bettered. Finally, the concluding scene is full of 
power, and reaches a really dramatic thrill at the 
moment when Giovanni is discovered behind the 
curtain. In character drawing Mr. Phillips does 
not show himself strong. His best achievement is 
the childless Lucrezia. All the speeches put in her 
mouth are dramatically strong, and, poetically, 
among the best things in the play. We do not 
think Mr. Phillips at his best as a dramatist. But 
that he has dramatic stuff in him he clearly shows, 
and the stage may justify what fails to hold us in 
reading.—Academy. 


- 
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Iceland, though its populaton does not ex- 
ceed 70,000, supports twenty-one daily journals. 
Paolo and Francesca, Mr. Stephen Phillip’s 
tragedy in blank verse, which will by-and-by appear 
on the London stage, has been published in book 
form. Mr. Phillips was himself an actor before he 
was known as a poet. 

Andrew Lang’s confession of his literary 
feminine passions, as recently reported, is interest- 
ing. He says: “Did I keep a seraglio, as Dr. 
Johnson contemplated doing (a seraglio of the 
fancy), it would contain Elizabeth Bennet, Mari- 
anne Dashwood, Anne Elliot, out of Miss Austen’s 
lot. From Scott’s lot, Rose Bradwardine, Diana 
Vernon, Catherine Seton. I do not want any of 
Dickens’ young women; but, of course, Beatrix 
Esmond is always the queen of these gatherings, 
with Becky Sharp, Theo Lambert and Betsinda. 
Miss Barbara Grant in Catriona and Miss Rose 
Joscelyn in Evan Harrington represent Mr. Steven- 
son and Mr. Meredith; and Mademoiselle de Mon- 
talais stands for Dumas.” 

Last year the number of visitors, 1,205, at 
Ecclefechan, the birthplace of Carlyle, was said to 
be a “record,” but this year the number is 1,342, 
according to Literature, an increase of 137. There 
have been visitors from France, Germany, Den- 
mark, Canada, Australia, the Cape Colony, the 
Transvaal, Egypt, Jamaica, Aden, New Zealand, 
Assam and Japan, and from the United States fifty- 
six visitors this year as compared with fourteen 
last. 

















A writer in the New York Times says that 
Abraham Cahan, the “Yiddish” author, lives near 
the up-town “Ghetto,” and edits a Hebrew scientific 
periodical, besides teaching and writing interesting 
newspaper articles about the east side and its pecu- 
liar peoples. Mr. Cahan is yet a young man, about 
thirty-seven years old, is a native of Russian Lithu- 
ania, one of the Baltic provinces; the son of a 
prominent rabbi of that region, and is himself, 
though not orthodox, a thoroughly well-read Tal- 
mud scholar. He came to the United States about 
1886, and at one time taught German, Russian and 
Hebrew, while himself learning English at an east 
side evening school. 

Admirers of Pierre Loti will remember the 
death by drowning of “Yann,” the hero of that 
strange tale, An Iceland Fisherman. Yann’s real 
name was Guillaume Floury, and he was very angry 
at Loti for drowning him in the story. But by some 
strange irony of fate he was drowned recently at 
Port Even. Pierre Loti is at present naval attaché 
to the French Legation in Persia. A rumor that 
he had offered his services to the Queen of Spain 
was very generally credited at the beginning of the 
late war. Loti himself denies this in his recent book, 
“Reflets sur la Sombre Route.” 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford, the English novelist, 
does a great deal of her writing at night, but once 
confessed to Professor Huxley that she very fool- 
ishly gets scared when everyone has gone to bed. 
“TI always hear burglars moving about,” she said. 
“So do I,” said the great man, instantly. “When 








I am at work nights I see them watching me 
through the crack of the door.” 

Kipling has written a new story about one 
of his Soldiers Three, Private Ortheris. Another 
character in the tale is Ortheris’ dog Garm. 

It is rumored that Ibsen’s forthcoming play 
is to be the last one he intends to write. It is said 
also that he is now arranging his papers with a 
view to their ultimate publication as memoirs. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes has a sister with a taste 
for authorship. Miss Edith Rhodes is now at work 
upon some articles describing Life in Rhodesia. 
The Paris correspondent of The London 
Chronicle says that the celebration of the centenary 
of the poet Heine, which was to have been an im- 
posing literary ceremony, was a very melancholy 
affair. A dozen or so journalists, chiefly German 
and English, met in the Montmartre Cemetery in 
bitterly cold weather. The poet’s tomb was sparsely 
decorated with flowers. A few visiting cards were 
pinned to the wreaths, and after a little subdued 
conversation, the company departed. 

A Burns Bibliography, the work of the late 
Mr. W. C. Angus, of Glasgow, is soon to be pub- 
lished. Mr. Angus was said to be the owner of the 
finest library in existence of Burns editions, many 
of them unique, and of works connected with the 
poet. 

















A small boy has written to the School Board 
of London complaining of the prize he received in 
his school. He states that it is “Rigid Kipling’s 
Jumble Book. It is a dream about snakes, and 
father says it is only suitable for a man who drinks.” 
We hear from an authentic .source that 
Goethe’s letters addressed to Frau von Levetzow, 
the prototype of the poet’s Pandora, and to her 
daughter Ulrike, “his last love,” were placed some 
time ago at the disposal of the Goethe und Schiller 
Archiv at Weimar, with the provision not to publish 
them before the demise of the latter heroine, which 
occurred not long ago. 

Mrs. Craigie says she chose her pen-name 
“John Oliver Hobbs” for two reasons: “To correct 
any tendency to sentimentality in myself; and be- 
cause I thought, by choosing so harsh a name, that 
no one would suspect a woman had selected it.” 
Mrs. Craigie is coming to this country to superin- 
tend the production of her drama, Osbern and 
Usyne, just published in book form. It is to be 
hoped that Mrs. Craigie’s experience will be more 
fortunate than that of Mrs. Voynich, whose The 
Gadfly proved a failure as produced by Stuart Rob- 
son. 











No one, probably, has penned more “intro- 





- ductions” than Mr. Andrew Lang, and it is there- 


fore a surprise to find him saying, in Longman’s 
(with especial reference to the works of Scott and 
Dickens) : “What business had I, what business has 
anybody, to come, with objections and criticisms, 
between the author and his public? I hope that 
readers to whom these great classical novels are 
new will always read the novel before they read 
the preface.” 

An Englishman declares that Drevfus is 
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surely the only living person who would refuse an 
offer of two hundred thousand dollars to write an 
account of pis experiences. The Alsatian did not 
even respond in words to this offer of a British pub- 
lisher—he merely shrugged his shoulders. 

Omar Khayyam is soon to attain to the ex- 
alted dignity of a concordance. It has been pre- 
pared by Mr. J. R. Tutin, Edward FitzGerald’s 
literary executor. 

The new edition of the Bronté novels, for 
which Mrs. Humphrey Ward furnishes exhaustive 
introductions, will be to the works of the sisters 
of the Haworth parsonage what the Biographical 
Edition of Thackeray is to the works of that great 
writer. Mrs. Ward’s style is not at all that of Mrs. 
Ritchie. She is critical rather than biographical, 
and she is not carried away by any enthusiasms. 
People are so apt to allow their feelings to get the 
better of their sober second thought in writing of 
the Brontés that Mrs. Ward’s attitude is refresh- 
ing. She is thoroughly appreciative, but never 
“gushing,” and this makes her opinions valuable. 
The death of young Major John A. Logan in 
the’ Philippines, recalls to mind that he was the 
author of In Joyful Russia, published a year or so 
2zgo by D. Appleton & Co. Major Logan’s descrip- 
tion of the coronation of Czar Nicholas the Second 
was intensely graphic. 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff quotes Dean Stanley 
as saying to him that no one had ever impressed 
him so much as a man as Arthur Hugh Clough 
had impressed him as a boy; and Grant Duff adds: 
“A hardly less striking testimony to’ his powers 
was given me by Stanley’s successor in the Deanery 
of Westminster, who told me that when he went to 
Rugby a boy who looked after him on his first day 
there said: 
here three days ago, then you might have said that 
you had been at school with Clough!’ The speaker 
was destined to a very different fame from that of 
Dean Stanley, for he was Hodson of Hodson’s 
Horse.” 

The address by Mr. Frederic Harrison on 
the occasion of the funeral of Mr. Grant Allen at 
Woking is to be printed for private circulation. It is 
said to be a model of what such a speech should be. 
Archbishop Benson says in his diary: 
“Bradley had been reading me The Grammarian’s 
Funeral, and he said: ‘We'll ask Tennyson 
whether Browning’s writing at large is poetry 
or no.’ Tennyson’s answer was: ‘I’ll think about 
it.’ In a walk a week later, apropos of nothing, he 
observed: ‘I have thought, and it is.’ We had no 
idea for a moment as to what he spoke of.” 

Mr. Ernest Vizetelly has reconsidered his 
stout resolution not to translate Zola’s Fécondité. 
The author says he may “edit” it—which we may 
suppose to mean “expurgate’—and the translator 
is accordingly hard at work upon the novel. He 
will also furnish an introduction. 

——In his just published volume of essays M. 
Paul Bourget has included some personal recollec- 
tions of Alexandre Dumas fils. The latter steadily 
discouraged M. Bourget’s tendency to unduly de- 
velop his analytic talent, and on one occasion he 
remarked: “You have the same effect upon me as 
a man of whom I ask the time, and who draws out 























‘What a fool you were not to come: 
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his watch and breaks it before me in order to show 
me how the spring worked!” On another occasion, 
alluding to the extraordinarily conscientious and 
arduous method of composition adopted by Flau- 
bert, Dumas said: “It is a gaint cutting down a 
forest in order to make a box,” and then gravely 
added: “The box is perfect, but it has truly cost 
too dear.” 

Some republished manuscripts by Heine 
were in the possession of his sister, Frau Emden, 
who died recently. Some of these manuscripts re- 
lated to his residence in Paris, and it is said that 
they will soon be published, together with the col- 
lection of the poet’s letters preserved by this de- 
voted sister. 

It would be a life task to read through the 
voluminous mass of letters which Gladstone was so 
fond of writing. Mr. Morley’s plan in preparing 
his biography therefore is to make selections of 
letters which throw special light on the character 
and work of his subject. Clever assistants make 
copies of usable epistles, and Mr. Morley edits and 
decides upon them. 

Mr. Edward Clodd has undertaken to write 
a memoir of the late Grant Allen. Persons who 
may have in their possession letters or other ma- 
terial which will be useful in the preparation of the 
work are requested to send them to the publisher, 
Grant Richards, 9 Henrietta street, Covent Garden, 
London, where, we are told, every care will be 
taken of them. 

The first part of Henryk Sienkiewicz’s new 
historical romance, The Knights of the Cross, trans- 
lated by Jeremiah Curtin, has just been published 
by Little, Brown & Co. The second half has not 
yet been completed. Beginning on page 104 of this 
number of Current Literature, we give a reading 
from the completed half. 

Prof. Brander Matthews, in a paper he read 
recently, insisted that a vast difference exists be- 
tween a “man of letters” and a “journalist,” not- 
withstanding the phenomenon that journalism often 
gets itself bound up into books. “Journalism is 
done for the day,” he said; “literature for perpe- 
tuity.” Professor Matthews bore testimony to the 
generally recognized fact that few men of letters 
receive enough from their profession to live upon. 
Not two dozen men in this country followed litera- 
ture alone, he affirmed, and hardly a score were 
to be found in England. 

The French court before which M. Brune- 
tiére lately pleaded his case against M. Yves Guyot 
has decided that the latter had no right to reprint 
M. Brunetiére’s letters as well as his own. M. Yves 
Guyot had included in his volume his adversary’s 
letters as well as his own, on the plea that one side 
of the correspondence was unintelligible without the 
other. ‘ 

Large as have been the sales of popular nov- 
els, the figures pertaining to Mr. Spurgeon’s books 
are something almost incredible. It is said that a 
hundred million copies of his sermons have been 
sold at a penny, and double that number have been 
circulated in newspapers and otherwise; and it is 
claimed seriously that the circulation of his ser- 
mons since 1855 exceeds that of the Bible since the 
beginning of the century. 
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BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical, 
Drama of Yesterday and To-day: Clement Scott: 2 v. 


MM... ¥.,. The Bee 5 vids cs ovcekscxnvsenccan $8 09 
Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins: G. F. Hill: 
Mi. Y,, "Tee BE ss Goce dis kinci ncn ceases 2 25 
Manual of Historic Ornament: Richard Glazier: 
DL, Bcc Ee: EE nai cdacvdnes, sthadss 2 50 
Moments with Art: Selections in Prose and Verse 
for Lovers of Art: Chic., A. ©. McCiurg & Co.... 1 00 
Music and Comrade Arts: Their Relation: H. A. 
Clarke: Bost., Silver, Burdett & Co............. 75 
National Music of America and Its Sources: Louis 
C. Bison: Bost:, L. &. Past @ Gen Be oivkciser I 50 
Old English Plate: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and 
Domestic: W. J. Cripps: N. Y., F. P. Harper.... 6 00 
Wotan, Siegfried and Briinnhilde: Anna Alice 
Chapin: IN. ‘Y.,. Banger’ Ge TRG: 665 kevin cess I 25 
Biographic and Reminiscent. 
Chisel, Pen and Poignard; or, Benvenuto Cellini: 
His Times: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., il.... 1 25 
Famous Ladies of the English Court: Mrs. Rich- 
srdson: Chic., H. S. Stome & Co... theoso.ooc0080 3 50 
Frederick Douglass: C. W. Chestnutt: (Beacon 
Biographies): Bost., Small, Maynard & Co...... 75 
Henry Irving: A Record and Review: Charles Hiatt: 
A ee RE ee ree 3 00 
John Brown: J. E. Chamberlin: (Beacon Biog- 
raphies): Bost., Small, Maynard & Co............ 75 
John Selden and His Table Talk: Robert Waters: 
Bes. ig BE I, Wo oo Suncor een tesane sss I 90 
Life of W. M. Thackeray: Lewis Melville: 2v. 
oe Se eS ee ee ee eer eee 7 50 
Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate: Rt. Rev. 
H. B. Whipple: N. Y., The Macmillan Co., il.... 5 00 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist: P. Kropotkin: Bost., 
a a eee 2 50 
Men and Things I Saw in Civil War Days: J. F. 
ee ae Oe ee err 2 50 
(. A. Brownson’s Middle Life: 1845 to 1855: H. F. 
Brownson: Detroit, H. F. Brownson............. 3 00 
Preacher’s Life, A: An Autobiography: J. Parker, 
D.D:: M. ¥. TF. ¥. Ceowee Be GG, Boss ccccses 2 00 
Reminiscences: 1819-1899: Julia Ward Howe: Bost., 
TRGUNNR; TENORS Gs sist edits ecscvctviesess 2 50 
S. P. Chase: Albert Bushnell Hart: (American 
Statesmen): Bost., Houghton, Mifflin’ & Co...... I 2s 
Sir J. E. Millais, His Art and Influence: A. L. 
Baldry: N. Y., The Macmillan Co., il............ 3 00 
Sir Walter Scott: James Hay: N. Y., A. S. Barnes 
Be Si indices ssa ecueeaaaee hus saendeedas cuuint aes I 50 
Thomas Campbell: J. C. Hadden: (Famous Scots 
Series): N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons............. 75 
Educational Topics. 
Book of Legends Told Over Again: H. E. Scudder: 
Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.........<.cc00805 50 
Doce Cuentos Escogidos: Ed. by C. Fontaine: N. Y., 
Wy: Th; Fem. sis 5 donde anda si eee Stes 50 
Education of the Pueblo Child: Arrested Develop- 
ment: F. C. Spencer: N. Y., The Macmillan Co.. 75 
First Manual of Composition: E. H. Lewis: N. Y., 
ce eee Be eee pes Ce et 60 
French Reading for Beginners: Oscar Kuhns: N. Y., 
Henry Holt & Co... ..ccsccccccscccccescceasves 
Humanism in Education: R. C. Jebb: (Romanes 
Lecture): London, The Macmillan Co., paper.... 80 
La Tulipe Noire: Alexandre Dumas: Abridged by 
E. E. Brandon: N. Y., The American Book Co.. 
Our Country in Poem and Prose: Arranged by 
E. A. Persons: N. Y., The American Book Co., il. 50 
Reading: How to Teach It: Sarah L. Arnold: Bost., 
I 00 


Silver, Burdett & Co.......sseeeeeeeeeee teeeees 


School and Society: Three Lectures by John Dewey: 
Chic., The U.. of Chicago Press.) sio..4.<s06 00 s80ée 
Stories of Maine: Sophie Swett: N. Y., The Ameri- 
Cut WGN Bot, Bs oe onic 50 css nancvavekesneceneet 
Toyon: A Book of Recitations: Ed. by A. M. Felker: 
San Francisco, Whitaker & Ray Co., paper....... 


Fiction of the Month, 
Brushwood Boy, The: Rudyard Kipling: N. Y., 
Doubleday & McClure. Co., Moc iss ocscsicen thc 
Captured Dream, The, and Other Stories: Octave 
Thanet: N.Y... Hasper -& Baki. cvsscisesess 
Colossus, The: Morley Roberts: N. Y., Harper & 
ROGGE .c6a vaviw. dav Saas 00 cdabetek heeds ae Cee 
Esther Waters: George Moore: Revised and en- 
larged ed.: Chic., H. S. Stone & Co............. 
Evelina’s Garden: Mary E. Wilkins: N. Y., Harper 
Be IS i io wnids scusisacabiessssiceeeeueuneee 
For the Freedom of the Sea: Cyrus T. Brady: N. Y., 
Chas: Settet"s Bowe. Be isis occk vives ce leweoter 
Four-Masted Cat-Boat, The: Charles Battell Loomis: 
WS Bek Cee: CA, Bs ccancabscsics ieee en 
From Kingdom to Colony: Mary Devereaux: Bost., 
Lite, Bieet © Ce. Biss inceciieetes seen 
Goodness of St. Roque, The, and Other Stories: 
Alice Dunbar: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co.......... 
Heart’s Desire: Vanda Wathen-Bartlett: N. Y., John 


His Defense: Harry Stillwell Edwards: N. Y., The 
Comte Sig. &, os ciscitedcknccatisnn came 
Holly and “Pizen’: Ruth McEnery Stuart: N. Y., 
Se TAY Sy, Bek ve scdue ssp vecceaadah taepteee 
Human Boy, The: Eden Phillpotts: N. Y., Harper 


In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim: 
Frances H. Burnett: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
In Old New York: Wilson Barrett and Elwyn Bar- 
roa: Bow, 5. C. Pate BR Cay Boo. cccawssaseasen 
Little Jim Crow: Clara Morris: N. Y., The Century 


Love Made Manifest: Guy Boothby: Chic., H. S. 
DO Te Gls: Th cs vec cen oh ncep sbdpaniwees nose 
Mademoiselle Blanche: J. D. Barry: 2nd. ed.: N. Y., 
DOE SR sick ciWicesns vsackees ocesbedencas eee 
Mistress Penwick: Dutton Payne: N. Y., R. F. Fenno 


Monster, The, and Other Stories: Stephen Crane: 
M. J... eee 2 006. Be cine te tone to noes 
Montezuma’s Castle, and Other Weird Tales: C. B. 
Coreg: i. Y., B.S. SR, BROEs acnbces-sceetns 
Out of the Past: Eleanor Hooper Coryell: N. Y., 
SORE GE. Rs 55 on isn Se depcedkaneetaiimeoeeenee 
Queen’s Twin, The, and Other Stories: Sarah Orne 
Jewett: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.......... 
Resolved To Be Rich: E. H. Cooper: Chic., H. S. 
Diete Be Cie s's00s0d0dkdepevess tes cade sane 
Romance of the Feudal Chateaux: Elizabeth W. 


Champney: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, il...... 
Rose Island: W. Clark Russell: Chic., H. S. Stone 
BE Gi bis wo.d 50s eens acces bseeeee thee 


Scoundrels & Co.: Coulson Kernahan: Chic., H. S. 
See A GAs 5s <0i053:<5s5 is asenmes eu teutaenavenen 
Tales of an Old Chateau: Marguerite Bovet: Chic., 
A. ©. Siete S&S CS. Be vnsivas sv vetesen cnc cccveae 
Tales of the Heroic Age: Zenaide a Ragozin: N. Y., 
GC. 2, POS BO icc os 5s 05,00 v5ke sncssbe eee 
Their Silver Wedding Journey: W. D. Howells: 2 v. 
N. 'Y., Harper: BBG... os v0 Hs en Ci eweneensees 
Was It Right to Forgive?: Amelia E. Barr: Chic., 
BE. S. Seats BD Goiivis csccsvuesicivesttbeRetiee 
Worshipper of the Image, The: Richard Le Gal- 
lienne: N. Y¥., John Late. os 00s 6c sttdsavccctan 
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Historic, National and Political. 
America To-day: Observations and Reflections: Wil- 
liam Archer: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons...... 
Briton and Boer: Both Sides of the South African 
Question: N. Y., Harper & Bros., il............ 
Child-Life in Colonial Days: Alice Morse Earle: 
A ER ee eee 
Federal Clearing Houses: Theodore Gilman: Bost., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co........... ap Cen en a ee 
Great Company, The: Beckles Wilson: N. Y., Dodd, 


Hawaii and Its People: Alexander S. Twombley: 
Bost., Silver, Burdett & Co.,: il... ...6.0.cccccsccs 
History of the Great Boer Trek: Henry Cloete: 
Ed. by W. B. Cloete: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
History of Trade Between the United Kingdom and 
the United States: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons.. 
Judea: From Cyrus to Titus: Elizabeth W. Latimer: 
oe a eee | ae 
Lessons of the War with Spain, and Other Articles: 
Alfred T. Mahan: Bost., Little, Brown & Co...... 
Montcalm and Wolfe: Francis Parkman: 2v. Bost., 
Re I Se ML hh oe ericowc cs ceecseeeeose 
Pennsylvania Province and State: 1609 to 1790: A. S. 
Bolles: 2v. Phil., John Wanamaker.............. 
Puritan as a Colonist and Reformer, The: By Ezra 
Hoyt Byington: Bost., Little, Brown & Co...... 
Some Colonial Mansions: T. A. Glenn: Phil., H. T. 
MN I HE a5 iors a/b. di ae Hore oe cise Sa enieveolee eels 
Village Life in China: Arthur H. Smith, D.D.: N. Y., 
EE Me os S clulsralesiousie win aatwe-viewee : 


Juvenile Literature. 
Annancy Stories: Pamela Colman Smith: Introd. by 


Gulliver’s Travels: Jonathan Swift: N. Y., John 
ohis di aiglnins oanialaie siecle PNRe ents tari eiee4 
Huridred Fables of La Fontaine, A: N. Y., John 
PE asr.ctcidctekia tengo cia Retail toe Niaesee sairwws 


Just About a Boy: Walter S. Phillips: Chic., 
I oii is ar Nica eta dich tigstia evade oieieseood 0s'5'S 
Little Leather Breeches, and Other Rhymes: Francis 
P. Wightman: N. Y., J. F. Taylor & Co.......... 
Sweet Little Maid: Amy E. Blanchard: Phil., George 
PE AOR WE scx sicisigalne wie dpe elnwlnoieeree ebb i004 


Poetry of the Month. 


At the Wind’s Will: Lyrics and Sonnets: Louise 
‘Chandler Moulton: Bost., Little, Brown & Co.... 
Beyond the Hills of Dreams: W. Wilfred Campbell: 
Bost. Houghton, Mifllin Go. «2.0.02. ssseces 
Child Verse: Poems Grave and Gay: John B. Tabb: 
Bost, Small. Maynard GB Ce... .... 656605 s5cccccse 
Cobwebs from a Library Corner: John Kendrick 
Bangs: N. Y., Harper &@ Bros..........0.scecces 
Echoes of Greek Idylls: Lloyd Mifflin: Bost., 
Peomenton, Milin & Co... 261. csccccc ccs cccvces 
England’s Helicon: A Collection of Poems published 
in 1600: Ed. by A. H. Bullen: N. Y., Chas. Scrib- 
BOTS BOGE. 66. ce ccc secccvccescecsscecccccccvccccces 
Homeric Hymns, The: A New Prose Translation: 
Andrew Lang: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., il. 
House of a Hundred Lights: Frederic Ridgely Tor- 
rence: Bost., Small, Maynard & 'Co.............. 
* In Cap and Bells: Owen Seaman: N. Y., John Lane, 
Mandalay: Rudyard Kipling: Lark Edition: San 
NS I ois 6F.o'5- vn Vie bid bo cicleinAWSO-ob.0.0:0% 


Milton’s Earlier Poems (Cassell’s National Li- 
brary): N. Y., Cassell & Co., paper.........+..-- 
Nature Pictures: Ed. by Annie R. Marble: N. Y., 


OT PEE POEL, See eee 
Paola and Francesca: A Tragedy in Four Acts: 


Stephen Phillips: N. Y., John Lane.............. 
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Poems by Matthew Arnold: Introd. by A. C. Ben- 
notes WT; F., FOR EAE, Beis sciccvcdvcsciecckaeeces 
Satan Absolved: A Victorian Mystery: W. S. Blunt: 
Be: ee, SE SES 6 vn 55455 50s 04 or ee ones Vee ene es 
Sparks and Flames: H. W. Stratton: N. Y., M. F. 
I OE Fi. PR SOEIB ko 5 0b vo hs 0be vs ee beweves 
Trumpeters, The, and Other Poems: Andrew Down- 
ing: Washington, Tayworth Pub. House...... we 
Voices of Earth and Heaven: H. B. Bradbury: 
N. Y., The Alliance Pub. Co., paper..........000+ 
Winter Holiday, A: Bliss Carman: Bost., Small, 
NN Fe Fo oo iisikc loin ee etnedconewebse denudos 
Religious and Philosophic. 
Articles of Faith: Church of Latter-Day Saints: Dr. 
J. E. Talmage: Salt Lake City, The Deseret News. 
Bible in Court: Method of Legal Inquiry Applied to 
Scriptures: Phil., J. B. Lippincott Co............ 
Christian Mysticism: Considered in Eight Lectures 
William R. Inge: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. . 
Eve of the Reformation: Religious Life and Thought: 
F. A. Gasquet: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons....... 
Evolution of General Ideas: T. Ribot: Trans. by F. 
A. Welby: Chic., The Open Court Pub. Co....... 


Great Sinners of History: Louis Albert Banks: 
i ee a ee a ee 
Life Beyond Death: The World’s Belief: Minot J. 
Savage: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons............<.. 
Light That is in Thee, The: Harriet B. Bradbury: 
ee ee 
New Evangelism, The, and Other Addresses: Henry 
Drummond: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co............ 


Religion of To-Morrow: Frank Crane: ‘Chic., H. S. 
NN Tivos sc reese dn cerud poh aeesne eke 
Science and Faith: Dr. Paul Topinard: Trans. 
T. J. McCormick: Chic., Open Court Pub. Co.... 
Sky Pilot, The: Ralph Connor: N. Y., F. H. Revell 


Stones Rolled Away, and Other Addresses: Henry 
Drummond: N. Y., James Pott & Co............ 
Thoughts for All Times: Rt. Rev. J. S. Vaughan: 
Preface by Cardinal Gibbons: N. Y., O’Shea & Co. 
Wider View, The: A Search for Truth: Collected 
by J. M. Dana: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons...... 
Year’s Prayer-Meeting Talks, A: Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D.: N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls Co... .....c000ss5 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 
American Tourists’ Map of Paris:- Chic., Laird & 


oe 


Butte: Its Copper Mines and Copper Kings: 
O’Farrell: N. Y., J. A. Rogers, paper............ 
Byzantine Constantinople: Alex. Van Méiillingen: 
Pi. hy, CR, TENE B TIONS, Bo oiiiacé sicko vocccses 
Caroline Islands, The: F. W. Christian: N. Y., Chas. 
I IE FUN, cos be ch codanueddsaces cee ves 
Hawaii and Its People: Alex. S. Twombly: N. Y., 
2 eg, ee 
Holy Land: From Landau, Saddle and Palanquin: 
W. B. Lent: N. Y., Bonnell, Silver & Co.......... 
In Dwarf and Cannibal Country: A. B. Lloyd: N. Y., 
Chas, Soreness Sons, tas. .oiccd.dsovesccsseces 
Land of Contrasts: A Briton’s View of His Ameri- 
can Kin: J. F. Muirhead: N. Y., John Lane...... 
Maps and Descriptions of Routes of Exploration in 
Alaska: U. S, Geographical Survey, paper, maps... 
Mexican Vistas Seen from Highways and Byways 
of Travel: Harriott Wight Sherratt; Chic., Rand, 


PC ER Boinbis sh ahss siciesauuadadessseseow 
Rambles in Dickens’ Land: Robert Allbut: N. Y., 
Trulove, Hanson & Comba, Ltd., il.............. 


Real Malay Pen Pictures: Sir F. A. Swettenham: 
Be at IE ak Saidowas Siapradsones seine cicen 
Through Unexplored Asia: W. J. Reid: Bost., Dana 
Estes & Co., il 
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MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR JANUARY, tgoo 





Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 

Collection of Copper and Brass, A: P. King..House B. 
French Criticism: Edouard Rod........ International M. 
German Art of To-Day: Ferd. Avenarius........ Forum. 
Old and New Masters: Will H. Low.......... Book B. 
Organization Among American Artists. .International M. 
Rohles Furniture, The: Charlotte Moffitt...... House B. 
Theatrical Advance Agent, The: K. La Shelle. Cosmopol. 
Theatrical Syndicate, The: N. Hapgood.International M. 


Water-Color Work of 1899: Sidney Moran...... Metrop. 
Biographic and Reminiscent. 
Autobiography of W. J. Stillman................ Atlan. 


Early Women Writers in America: C. A. Urann..Chaut. 
Ellen Terry: The Artist and the Woman: Benton. Metro. 


Evolution of a Reputation: I. A. Taylor........ Longm. 
Horace Greeley’s Early Home: Cushman....New Eng. 
Indian Childhood, An: Zitkala-Sa................ Atlan. 
James A. Herne: Flynn Wayne............... National. 
King of Bohemia, The: A. B. Maurice.......... Bookm. 
Mormon Richelieu, The: A. I. Street........... Ainslee. 
Oliver Cromwell: Theodore Roosevelt............ Scrib. 


One Who Loved His Fellow-Men: J. MacArthur. Ainslee. 
Pushkin and His Work: Zenaide A. Ragozin. .Cosmopol. 


Reminiscences of Old Cambridge: Palfrey...... National. 
See Te a iva ten cicgeetroinessgsnes Leisure H. 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A.: F. Dolman... .Strand. 
Wagner’s Personality: Gustav Kobbé............ Forum. 
Women Legislators of Colorado: Kinkaid...... Ainslee. 
Educational Topics. 

Attitude of American Universities: G. H. Shibley.. Arena. 
Defects of the American Kindergarten: Hall..... Forum. 
Dutch Kindergarten, A: Fritz Koch.......... Kinder. R. 
Mental Powers of Young Children: O’Shea...Cosmopol. 
Out-of-door Schools: Elizabeth V. Brown...... St. Nich. 
Essays and Miscellanies. 

Added Preservatives: Thorn Smith........ Am. Kitchen. 
Bookish Corner of New Jersey, A: T. F. Wolfe. .Lippin. 
Chief Causes of Winter Diseases, The........ G. Health. 
Coéperative Insurance: A. C. Stevens....... Am. R. of R. 
First Books of R. L. Stevenson: L. S. Livingston. Bookm. 
Folly of Legislatures: E. Pomeroy.............- Green B. 
Fossil Hunting in Wyoming: H. W. Bell....Cosmopol. 
Handwriting Experts: J. D. Miller............. National 
How the Railroads Fight Snow: F. Lynde...... Munsey. 
Hygiene of the Home: Sanger Brown, M.D....House B. 
Indian Jugglers: Charles Bertram............... Strand. 
Irish Place Names: E. O’Growney............ Donahoe. 
Linguistic Conscience: C. Shipman.............. Chaut. 
Plea for the Shiftless Reader, A: M. B. Dunn...... Atlan. 
Popular Sweet Sandwich: Mary Dawson....What to Eat. 
Smuggling Into Paris: V. Gribayedoff......... Pearson. 


Winter Birds in a City Park: Carrington....Pop. Sci. M. 
Historic, National and Political. 
Australian Constitution, The: W. G. Beach..Pol. Sci. Q. 


Blaine and Conkling: G. S. Boutwell.......... McClure. 
Moet Wrakt GE By SE. ook isc cade dcaseie iis Forum. 
British System of Colonial Government........ Harper. 
Constellation in 1798-1800, The: C. T. Brady....McClure. 
Elizabethan Boys: L. H. Sturdevant.......... St. Nich. 
England and Democracy: E. Porritt......... Pol. Sci. Q. 
England in 1899: R. B. Johnson...............+.. Atlan. 
Faneuil Hall: A. E. Brown..................- New Eng. 
France and England in North America....... New Eng. 
Future of the Chinese People: D. Z. Sheffield. ...Atlan. 
Gen. Funston in the Philippines.............. Donahoe. 
Just What South Africa Is: A. Sangree.......... Ainslee. 
Napoleon and the Louisiana Purchase......... National. 
Northwest Red Man, The: B. Cameron.......... Canad. 


Progress Among the Negroes: B. T. Washington. ..Cent. 


Second Transvaal War, The: Major A, Griffiths. Pearson. 
Shali Slav, Teuton or Anglo-Saxon Prevail?..Anglo-Am. 


Surrender of Samoa, The: Louis Becke...... Leisure H. 
Tariff a Live Issue, The: A. J. Hopkins......... Forum. 
Trust Question, The: A Symposium.............. Arena. 
White Man’s Problem, The: A Symposium...... Arena. 
White Settler in Hawaii, The: E. S. Goodhue. Anglo-Am. 
Religious and Philosophic. 


Auriesville Shrine, The: Thomas P. Kernan....Donahoe. 
Ethics of Forgiveness: H. Rashdall....Int. J. of Ethics. 
Ethics of Opinion Making: Robertson. .Int. J. of Ethics. 


Logic of Service, The: G. A. Gage................ Mind. 
Pearal. Lire FR > date ae de nestavens Int. J. of Ethics. 
Omnipotence of Human Life: G. D. Herron...... Mind. 
Sely- Revelation: J. BRCWAIC, oo cnivccsvcsssscooseont Mird. 
Theological Education: W. De W. Hyde........ Atlant. 
Theological Education: W. F. Slocum........... Forum. 
Religious Outlook of To-Day: L. T. Townsend. . National. 
Zoroaster: The Magian Priest: Jackson...... Cosmopol. 
Scientific and Industrial. 

Advance of Astonomy: Sir R. Ball........ Pop. Sci. M. 


American Progress in Automobilism: Howard....Metro. 
Application of Explosives: C. E. Munroe....Pop. Sci. M. 
Artificial Production of Diamonds: Maxim. .Anglo-Am. 
Birth and Growth of Explosives: J. M. Bacon..Leisure H. 
Californian Quarantine Against Consumptives...Forum. 


Effects of Vagrant Electricity.............. Pop. Sci. M. 
Evolution of Modern Banking: Conant...... Pol. Sci. Q. 
Hand Camera, The: W. Knight...... Amer. Am. Photo. 
Home Care of the Sick: J. S. Fulton.......... Cosmopol. 
Hottest Heat and Electrical Furnaces.......... McClure. 
How the Planets are Weighed: S. Newcomb... McClure. 
Influence of the Sun: Shaler............ International M. 
Need of Inter-Oceanic Communication...... Pol. Sci. Q. 


Recent Advance in Physical Science....International M. 
Recent Astronomical Discoveries: T. J. J. See....Atlan. 


Scenes on the Planets: G. P. Serviss........ Pop. Sci. M. 
Shipyards of the Thames: W. J. Gordon...... Leisure H. 
Sugar Situation in the Tropics: Crowell..... Pol. Sci. Q. 
Trade of the Mississippi, The: T. Dreiser........ Ainslee. 
Transplanting Big Trees: G. A. Best.......... Pearson. 
What Makes the Trolley Car Go: Baxter...Pop. Sci. M. 
Wireless Telegraphy: J. H. Ingram............... Atlan. 
Wonders in Wheat-Growing: A. Fryers........ Pearson. 
Sociologic Questions. 

Between Elections: J. J. Chapman................ Atlan. 
Communistic Experiments: A. Henry........... Ainslee. 


Fellow-Feeling as a Political Factor: T. Roosevelt. .Cent. 
Living Profit and a Living Wage, A: E. J. Smith. Forum. 


New Crimes and Penalties: S. J. Barrows........ Forum. 
Party Government in Cities: D. F. Wilcox...Pol. Sci. Q. 
Reform or Revolution?: J. Hudspeth............. Arena. 
Socialistic Propaganda: Ely and Urdahl.......... Chaut. 


Woman’s Struggle in Germany: Patrick....Pop. Sci. M. 
Travel, Sport and Adventure. 


Among the Fellaheen: R. T. Kelly................. Cent. 
Big Game of Canada, The: C. A. Bramble........ Canad. 
Coletta: 2, Ti Bei oiidiininan oss tantec nceen Outing. 
Chinese at Home, The: G. Donaldson........ Anglo-Am. 
English History in Canterbury Cathedral: Snow. .Canad. 
Fish and Fishing in Florida Waters: Harris...... Outing. 
Glimpse of Constantinople, A: O. F. Taylor...... Canad. 
Baan Ge; WH ino n bi is chosen Canad. 
New Antarctic Discoveries: F. A. Cook............ Cent. ° 
Outing Without Rod or Gun, An.......... Field and S. 
Peary’s Latest Work in the Arctic............. McClure. 
Right Hand of the Continent, The: Lummis..... Harper. 
Some New Zealand Scenes: H. D. Lloyd........ Ainslee. 
Some Impressions of Berlin: C. De Kay........ Cosmop. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 





556. You would greatly oblige the undersigned by in- 
forming him in your Open Question column, by whom 
the poem commencing— 

Oh, I remember well the hour 

When first I felt thy beauty’s power 
is. I set the poetry to music and by accident the manu- 
script was destroyed.—T. Vogt, San Francisco, Cal. 

[These lines seem strangely familiar, suggesting 
at once Moore or Byron as the author, but we can- 
not place them. Perhaps some reader of Current 
Literature may be able to do so.| 





557. Will you kindly tell me the inscription on the 
monument erected to the memory of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, in San Francisco? It begins, I think, ““To earn a 
little, to spend a little less ” and is from the Christmas 
Sermon. I enclose stamp for reply.—L. M. Kellers, Troy, 
N. Y. 

[We give below the quotation desired, first 
taking occasion, in reference to the request for a 
personal reply, to remind this and other corre- 
spondents that answers to questions are made 
through the medium of this page only. The Stev- 
enson quotation follows: 

To be honest, to be kind—to earn a little, and to spend 
a little less, to make upon the whole a family happier for 
his presence, to renounce when that shall be necessary and 
not to be embittered, to keep a few friends, but these with- 
out capitulation—above all, on the same grim condition, 
to keep friends with himself—here is a task for all that 
a man has of fortitude and delicacy. He has an ambitious 
soul who would ask more; he has a hopeful spirit who 
should look in such an enterprise to be successful. There 
is indeed one element in human destiny that not blind- 
ness itself can controvert: whatever else we are intended 
to do we are not intended to succeed; failure is the fate 
allotted. It is so in every art and study; it is so above 
all in the continent art of living well. Here is a pleasant 
thought for the year’s end, or for the end of life: Only 
self-deception will be satisfied, and there need be no 
despair for the despairer. } 








558. God is Good: Will Open Questions kindly furnish 
me with the name of the author of the poem entitled 
God is Good, beginning: 

It is old, it’s very old, and still it’s new, 
When the sweet sensation really comes to you; 
When in the early first spring morn 
You throw wide your sash at dawn, 
And breathe the perfumed air, and mists of dew, etc. 
—Andrew Downing, Washington, D. C. 


[Can any reader help Mr. Downing ?] 





559. Sunset Cox's Sunset: Will you kindly publish at 
your convenience the description of the sunset after a 
storm by Cox—sometimes called Sunset Cox—and oblige 
a constant reader.—Mary C. McKendrick, Pomona, Cal. 

[It gives us pleasure to reprint below the pic- 
turesque description of a sunset which gained for 
Samuel Sullivan Cox the soubriquet “Sunset,” 
which clung to him throughout his career. It was 
written when Mr. Cox was under 30 years of age, 
during his editorial connection with the Columbus 





(O.) Statesman, in which paper it originally ap- 
peared, under the caption A Great ‘Old Sunset, 
May 10, 1853: 

What a stormful sunset was that of last night! How 
giorious the storm, and ‘how splendid the setting of the 
sun! We do not remember ever to have seen the like on 
our round globe. The scene opened in the west with a 
whole horizon full of golden impenetrating lustre, which 
colored the foliage, and brightened every object in its 
own rich dyes. The colors grew deeper and richer until 
the golden lustre was transformed into a storm cloud full 
of finest lightning which leaped in dazzling zigzag all 
around and over the city. The wind arose with fury, the 
slender shrubs and quaint trees made obeisance to its 
majesty. Some even snapped before its force. The 
strawberry beds and grass plots “turned up their whites” 
to see Zephyrus march by. As the’ rain came and the 
pools formed and the gutters hurried away, thunder 
roared grandly and the fire bells caught the excitement 
and rung with hearty chorus. The south and east re- 
ceived the copious showers, and the west all at once 
brightened up in a long polished belt of azure worthy of 
a Sicilian sky. Presently a cloud appeared in the azure 
belt in the form of a castellated city. It became more 
vivid, revealing strange forms of peerless fanes and alabas- 
ter temples, and glories rare and grand in this mundane 
sphere. It reminds us of Wordsworth’s splendid verse in 
his Excursion: 

The appearance instantaneously disclosed 
Was of a mighty city, boldly say 

A wilderness of buildings, sinking far, 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth. 
Far sinking into splendor without end. 


But the city vanished only to give place to another 
isle where the most beautiful forms of foliage appeared, 
imaging a paradise in the distant and purified air. The 
sun, wearied of the elemental commotion, sank behind 
the green plains of the west. The “great eye in heaven,” 
however, went not down without a dark brow hanging 
over its departing light. The rich flush of the unearthly 
light had passed and the rain had ceased, when the sol- 
emn church bells pealed; the laughter of children, out 
in the air and joyous after the storm, is heard with the 
carol of birds; while the forked and purple weapon of 
the skies still darted illuminations around the Starling 
College, trying to rival its angles, and leap into its dark 
windows. Candles are lighted. The piano strikes up. 
We feel that it is good to have a home—good to be on 
the earth where such revelations of beauty and power 
may be made. And as we cannot refrain from reminding 
our readers of everything wonderful in our city, we 
have begun and ended our feeble etching of a sunset which 
comes so rarely, that its glory should be committed to 
immortal type.] 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


532. Edith: Replying to query 532, the poem requested 
is a little six-liner, written by Mr. Longfellow in a girl’s 
autograph album, but probably not included in his col- 
lected works. If my memory is right it runs as follows: 

“She who comes to me and pleadeth 
In the lovely name of Edith, 

Shall not sigh for what she wanted; 
Edith means ‘the blessed,’ therefore 
All that she may wish or care for 
Will, when best for her, be granted.” 


Poets disagree, like doctors, and this seems to confute 
Mr. Shakespeare’s opinion concerning the worth of names. 
—O. H. Kurtz, Baton Rouge, La. 
































ROBERT BURNS WILSON 


(See American Poets of To-Day, page 208. ) 











